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The Appalachia Educational Laboratory (AEL), Inc., works with educators in ongoing R & D- 
based efforts to improve education and educational opportunity. AEL serves as the Regional Educational 
Laboratory for Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. It also operates the ERIC Clearing- 
house on Rural Education and Small Schools. AEL works to improve: 

• professional quality, 

• curriculum and instruction, 

• community support, and 

• opportunity for access to quality education by all children. 

Information about AEL projects, programs, and services is available by writing or calling AEL, Post 
Office Box 1348, Charleston, West Virginia 25325; 800/624-9120 (outside WV), 800/344-6646 (in WVj, 
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Appalachia Educational Laboratory 
FY 89 Needs Assessment Project 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



At the Appalachia Educational Laboratory (AEL), assessments of the 
Region's educational needs serve as a basis for reviewing and planning 
the Regional Educational Laboratory (REL) programs. Three major needs 
assessment activities have been conducted at AEL since the 1985 needs 
assessment project. One was the design and implementation of an ongoing 
educational environmental scanning system to monitor educational trends 
in the Region's states. Second was the 1987 needs assessment survey of a 
sample of the Region's educators. The third activity, the FY 89 needs 
assessment project, is the subject of this report. 

The FY 89 needs assessment (NA) project was designed to be completed 
in eight steps. The first step produced a set of 30 educational need 
statements. The statements were extrapolated from AEL scanning-system 
data, supplemented by Resource Center files and selected survey data. 
The second step was the identification of one NA consultant for each AEL 
state. This step was completed by contacting consultants recommended by 
each AEL state caucus Board group. Next, in the third step, the four 
consultants were trained by AEL staff to facilitate a specially structured 
meeting with state caucus members. The training included a discussion of 
the education status reports that consultants were to produce following 
the state caucus meetings. 

At the fourth step, each state caucus group met in a half-day work 
session led by the consultant. The outcomes of the state caucus work 
sessions were rankings of the 30 need statements in priority order and 
discussions of the state's ability to address the highest-ranked needs 
along several important dimensions. Fifth, AEL staff supplied each 
consultant with updated information for use in the education status 
reports. Submitting the completed status reports was the sixth step. 
The seventh step was to compile the results of the four state caucus 
work sessions into a form convenient for use in AEL program planning. 
The eighth, and final, step was documenting processes and outcomes of 
the assessment in a final report. The FY 89 AEL Needs Assessment Project 
Report will be used by AEL Board and staff as input for program planning. 

Data produced in the state caucur meetings were inspected to obtain 
a regional perspective on educational needs. Looking across the Region, 
eight need statements were rated in the "high" category (i.e., by three 
or four states), six need statements were rated in the "low" category, 
ar.d the remaining 16 need statements were placed in the "medium" category. 
In terms of topic areas, two of the high-need statements dealt with 
support of local schools (community and financial support), three of the 
high-need statements dealt with the recruitment and professional develop- 
ment of teachers and administrators, and two dealt with curriculum and 
instruction issues such as the use of technology to improve instruction 
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and involvement in decisionmaking by those implementing and affected by 
school-level decisions* Finally, one high-priority statement dealt with 
the need to ensure that educational policy is informed by the outcomes of 
educational research and development* 

In summary, the results of the FY 89 needs assessment project 
reconfirmed three of AEL's goals selected in 1986, namely: (1) improve 
professional quality, (2) improve curriculum and instruction, and 
(3) improve community support* The fourth AEL goal of equity in 
education is a pervasive component of the Lab's mission* 



Project Summary 
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I Appalachia Educational Laboratory 

FY 89 Needs Assessment Project 

I PROJECT SUMMARY 

I At the Appalachia Educational Laboratory (AEL), assessments of the 

Region's educational needs serve as a basis for fine-tuning current 
I programs and planning future ones* The current needs assessment is a 

project stipulated in contract #400-86-0001 to perform as the Regional 
I Educational Laboratory (REL) for Region 3. Staff designed this project 

I to build upon the results of the 198^ needs assessment and related 

activities completed since then. 
I Since the completion of the 1985 needs assessment (NA) project and 

the awarding of the REL contract to AEL, several educational needs 
I assessment activities have been conducted. First, in order to monitor 

| trends and/or changes in the Region's needs, AEL established an ongoing 

education environment scanning system. The scanning system was designed 
I and installed in 1986 and has undergone several improvements in the 

intervening years. In this environmental scanning system, staff review 
I daily the largest circulation newspapers from the capital cities in the 

I four-state Region. Articles related to education are flagged, cut, 

copied, indexed, and filed by topical areas into a computer database. 
I In a typical month, 150 education-related articles are entered into the 

scanning-system database. 
[ Second, in 1987, AEL converted the most frequently cited topics in 

■ the scanning-system database into survey questionnaire items. After 

pilot testing, a 29-item survey was mailed to a sample of the Region's 
I educators to assess: (1) how frequently they thought about those needs, 

I eric I () 
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I (2) whether they could do something to address the needs, and (3) whether 

they felt a strong connection to the needs. The results of that survey 
I reconfirmed three of the four AEL goals chosen in 1986. The fourth AEL 

I goal of equity in education was retained because it is essential to the 

Lab's mission. 

| The first major step in the 1989-90 needs assessment project was the 

development of the list of need statements to be used in subsequent 
I procedures. The criteria for the component parts of the need statements 

I were decided first. Next, lists of candidate topic areas wore generated 

from the environmental scanning system, the A.EL Rsaource Center list of 
I "hot topics" for information searches, and the Rural, Small Schools 

program needs rating activity completed at an education conference. A 
\ total of 84 topic area candidates for need statements was re~d, reviewed, 

I and discussed by AEL staff in a series ox work sessions. Subsequently, 

* the list of candidates was reduced to less than half the original number. 

I Next, these topic area names were converted into full need statements. 

The AEL Management Team reviewed this draft list of need statements and 
I offered suggestions for improvements and additions to the list. Last, 

I the outcome of this step was the final list of 30 need statements for use 

' in planned NA activities. The final list of 30 FY 89 need statements 

[ appears in Appendix A. 

The second major step in the NA project was the selection of one 
I state consultant for each AEL state. Persons in the NA state consultant 

t positions were assigned to work with the AEL state caucus (all the AEL 

' Board of Directors 1 members for each state) to facilitate a group process 

1 meeting and to author a report on the state's educational needs • 

[er|c ? * 



At the April 15, 1989, meeting of each AEL state caucus, group members 
met, discussed, and recommended individuals within their state whom they 
wanted to lead them in the July 1989 work session and author the needs 
status report. Thus, the NA state consultants required knowledge of 
pressing educational needs in their respective state, access to relevant 
state data, technical writing skills, and, of course, demonstrated group 
processing and leadership skills. A copy of the task sheet used by state 
caucus members to select their recommendations for state consultants 
appears in Appendix B. The outcome of the April 1989 state caucus meeting 
was a list of recommended consultants to facilitate the next meeting of 
the group and to author the state report* Next, AEL retained the consul- 
tants to perform those services. A li i of the FY 89 NA state consul- 
tants appears in Appendix C, 

The third major step was the orientation and training of the four NA 
state consultants. AEL staff designed and led the sessions on July 27, 
1989, at che AEL facilities in Charleston. A copy of the agenda for the 
orientation and training session appears in Appendix D. After an orien- 
tation to AEL and the FY 89 needs assessment project, the four state 
consultants participated in several interactive sessions designed to 
refine and finalize the processes for the AEL Board's state caucus 
meetings. The most important sessions were: (1) simulations of the 
voting process to prioritize the 30 need statements into the final list 
for each state group, and (2) simulations of the processes used to secure 
the thinking and input of the Board members in the state caucus working 
sessions relative to their set of highest-ranked need statements. These 
simulations were aided by an AEL staff-designed "Educational Need 
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Statement Worksheet." A copy of the proup process worksheet appears in 
Appendix E, At the training session, each NA state consultant practiced 
the facilitation skills required to complete the worksheet. Each such 
simulation was reviewed and discussed by the full group. Suggestions for 
improving the planned state caucus work sessions were offered and 
discussed by the full group. Finally, the requirements for the final 
state status of educational needs report were outlined and discussed. 
The outcome of the full-day training session was a consensus on the 
expectations and the processes to be used by the NA state consultants in 
both the state caucus meeting and the writing of the status report. 

The fourth major step in the NA project was the state caucus work 
sessions. As part of the AEL Board of Directors' quarterly meeting in 
Virginia Beach, Virginia, on July 21-22, 1989, each state caucus met for 
a Saturday morning work session. A copy of the overview of the meeting 
provided each participant is included in Appendix F. The group process 
sessions were led, as planned, by the NA state consultant for each state. 
The outcomes of these NA work sessions were two-fold. One was a ranking 
of the 30 educjti>nal need statements in priority order from top to 
bottom. Then, the group identified a set of "high" need statements for 
further deliberations. Another outcome was a set of completed work- 
sheets — one per each "high" need statement. The unique feature of the 
completed worksheets was that each one recorded the group's deliberations 
in terms of: (1) the state's awareness, capability, and readiness to 
address the need statement; (2) opportunities and/or resources in the 
state to address the need statement; and (3) the likelihood that the 
state would use AEL's assistance to address the need statement. 
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I About this time, the fifth major step in the NA project was 

completed. Here, AEL staff located, secured, and copied portions of 

■ relevant documents designed to be helpful input to authors of the state 
I status reports. Each NA state consultant was given a set of these 

references with pertinent demographic and educational data and a tentative 
L outline for the needs assessment report for his/her state. Also, a copy 

of the 1985 AEL needs assessment state report was given to each consul- 
' tant. From the previous training session, each NA state consultant/author 

| knew that he/she had to integrate the results of the state caucus 

rankings and ratings of the need statements into the state status report. 
I Writing and submitting the state status reports by the NA state 

consultants/authors was the sixth step in the process. Using the 1985 
t state reports as a starting % oint, each consultant wrote a new report 

I using up-to-date references, new demographic data, and more recent educa- 

tional data. Although following a general outline for the status report, 
I each author was given latitude in the length, style, and content of the 

individual state report. As explained above, each report was to contain 
I the basic results of the state caucus work sessions, although AEL staff 

| did not prescribe precisely how that was to be completed. The four 

completed educational needs state status reports were received and 

■ reviewed by AEL staff. Copies of the four state status reports are 
included in the appendices (Kentucky in Appendix G, Tennessee in Appendix 

| H, Virginia in Appendix I, and West Virginia in Appendix J). 

■ The seventh step in the FY 89 NA project was to compile the results 
of the four state caucus work sessions into a convenient form. Since the 

I four state caucuses completed their final rankings of need statements in 

[er|c " m 



slightly different manners, AEL staff had to synthesize the rankings 
across the states in a uniform reporting style. To do this, staff went 
back to the voting process raw data for each state caucus group and 
rerecorded the raw data and recalculated the rankings of the need 
statements. It should be noted that this step in no way took anything 
away from the set of need statements identified originally as M high M by 
each state caucus group. All of the identified "high 11 need statements 
for all four states were preserved intact. The few changes that did take 
place were in the "medium" and "low" need statements. The outcome of 
this step was a single worksheet containing all of the state caucus 
rankings and ratings of the 30 need statements. For comparison purposes, 
the state's results were listed side by side. From this worksheet, staff 
compiled the list of high-, medium- , and low-rated need statements. The 
final ratings of the 30 need statements appear in Table 1 in the following 
section. 

For a regional perspective, the results of the state caucuses were 
inspected across the four states and presented in Table 1, "Regional 
Ratings of the FY 89 AEL Need Statements." Table 1 indicates that eight 
need statements were ranked in the "high" category (i.e., by three or 
four states), six need statements were ranked in the "low" category, and 
the remaining 16 need statements were placed in the "medium" category. 
High-category statements included two about the support of local schools 
(community support and financial support); three about the recruitment 
and professional development of teachers and administrators; and two 
about curriculum and instruction issues such as the use of technology to 
improve instruction and the involvement in decisionmaking by those 
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implementing and those affected by school-level decisions. Finally, one 
high-priority statement dealt with the need to ensure that educational 
policy is informed by the outcomes of educational research and develop- 
ment. 

To summarize, the results of this FY 89 needs assessment project 
reconfirmed three of AEL's goals selected in 1986, namely: (l) to 
improve professional quality, (2) to improve curriculum and instruction, 
and (3) to. improve community support. The fourth AEL goal, to improve 
the opportunity for access to quality education by all children, is a 
pervasive component of the Lab's mission. 

The eighth, and final, step in the FY 89 NA project is the 
compilation of the prior steps, including the four state status reports 
of educational needs, into one report. This compiled final report, 
described herein with its appendices, is designed to provide AEL staff 
and Board with input for planning future efforts. The committees and 
groups targeted to receive and consider this report include: (1) the AEL 
Board of Directors, (2) the AEL Future Committee, (3) the AEL Executive 
Committee, (4) the AEL state caucuses, and (5) the AEL Management Team. 
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Table 1 



Regional Ratings of the FY 89 AEL Need Statements 



Need Statements 



Regional 
Rating 



1. We need more community support of local public schools, 

2. We need ways to ensure that educational policy is 
informed by the outcomes of educational research and 
development . 

3. We need educational reforms at both the state and local 
levels . 

4. We need to improve career education programming/career 
guidance services . 

5. We need to improve vocational education. 

6. We need improved financial support for local schools. 

7. We need to provide students information about Acquired 
Immune Deficiency Syndrome (AIDS). 

8. We need to improve sex education programming in K-12 
schools . 

9. We need to improve teachers 1 working conditions. 

10. We need to improve the recruitment of highly talented 
individuals into the teaching profession* 

11. We need to improve the involvement of parents/guardians 
in the education of their school-age children. 

12. We need to improve students 1 mastery of basic skills. 

13. We need special programs for at-risk youth in danger of 
dropping out of school. 

14* We need to improve professional development programs for 
teachers and school administrators. 

15. We need to improve the involvement in uecisionmak ing of 

those implementing and those affected by decisions at the 
school level . 



High 
High 

Medium 

Medium 
Low 
High 

Low 

Medium 
Medium 

High 

Medium 
Medium 

Medium 

High 

High 



16. We need to improve prograns that enhance secondary 
students 1 motivation to learn. 



Medium 
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Table 1 (continued) 



Need Statements 



Regional 
Rating 



17. We need programs to enhance the functioning of local 

boards of education. Medium 

18. We need to provide programs to address the special needs 

of minority students and community members. Medium 

19. We need to improve instructional programming for middle 
school-age students. Medium 

20. We need to improve school facilities to ensure the 

delivery of quality education to all children. Medium 

21. We need programs to improve students 1 higher order 

thinking skills. Low 

22. We need programs to improve adult literacy. Medium 

23. We need programs to improve the care and education of 

preschool children. Medium 

24. We need programs that address the special needs of small, 

rural schools. Medium 

25. We need programs that address the special needs of urban 
schools. Low 

26. We need programs that provide care for the children of 

public school students. Low 

27« We need to study and report on innovative programs to 

improve teacher preparation, induction, and professional High 
development. 

28. We need to enhance the involvement of the state's higher 
education community in the improvement of local schools. Medium 

29. We need to study the use of technology as a means for 

improving the delivery of instruction to all children. High 

30. We need to improve educational services for all excep- 
tional students . Low 
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Rankings and Ratings of the FY 89 Educational 
Need Statements by the Kentucky State Caucus 



Educational Need Statements 



N.S. N.S. 
Rank Rating 



It We need more community support of local public schools. 

2. We need ways to ensure that educational policy is 
informed by the outcomes of educational research and 
development • 

3. We need educational reforms at both the state and 
local levels. 

4. We need to improve career education programming/ 
career guidance services. 

5. We need to improve vocational education. 

6. We need improved financial support for local schools. 

7. We need to provide students information about Acquired 
Immune Deficiency Syndrome (AIDS). 

8. We need to improve sex education programming in K-12 
scnools. 

9. We need to improve teachers 1 working conditions. 

10. We need to improve the recruitment of highly talented 
individuals into the teaching profession. 

11. We need to improve the involvement of parents/ guardians 
in the education of their school-age children. 

12. We need to improve students 1 mastery of basic skills. 

13. We need special programs for at-risk youth in danger 
of dropping out of school. 

14. We need to improve professional development programs 
for teachers and school administrators. 

15. We need to improve the involvement in decisionmaking 
of those implementing and those affected by decisions 
at the school level. 

16. We need to improve programs that enhance secondary 
students 1 motivation to learn. 



6* High 

5 High 

12* Medium 

15* Low 

15* Low 

1 High 

17* Low 

17* Low 

11* High 

3 Hi[,n 

9* High 

13* Medium 

6* High 

4 High 
12* Medium 

9* High 
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Kentucky (continued) 



Educational Need Statements 


' N.S. 
Rank 


N.S. 
Rating 


17. 


We need programs to enhance the functioning of local 
boards of education. 


2 


High 


18. 


We need to provide programs to address the special 
needs of minority students and community members. 


14* 


Low 


19. 


We need to improve instructional programming fox 
middle school-age students. 


13* 


Medium 


20. 


We need to improve school facilities to ensure the 
delivery of quality education to all children. 


13* 


Med iun 


21. 


We need programs to improve students 1 higher order 
thinking skills. 


13* 


Medium 


22. 


We need programs to improve adult literacy. 


12* 


Medium 


23. 


We need programs to improve the care and education 
of preschool children. 


11* 


High 


24. 


We need programs that address the special needs of 
small, rural schools. 


12* 


Medium 


25. 


We need programs that address the special needs of 
urban schools • 


16 


Low 


26. 


We need programs that provide care for the children 
of public school students. 


14* 


Low 




we neeo to suuay one report, on lnnuvou ivc piu^ictino 
to improve teacher preparation, induction, and 
proicssiouai acvtiupmcnL • 


13* 


Medium 


28* 


We need to enhance the involvement of the state's 
higher education community in the improvement of 
local schools. 


17* 


Low 


29. 


We need to study the use of technology as a means for 
improving the delivery of instruction to all children. 


6* 


High 


30. 


We need to improve educational services for all 
except iona 1 s tudent s • 


15* 


Low 


Note 


: * « Tie 
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Rankings and Ratings of the FY 89 Educational 
Need Statements by the Tennessee State Caucus 



Educational Need Statements 



N.S. N.S. 
Rank Rating 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 

14. 



We need more community support of local public schools. 

We need ways to ensure that educational policy is 
informed by the outcomes of educational research and 
development . 

We need educational reforms at both the. state and 
local levels. 

We need to improve career education programming/ 
career guidance services. 

We need to improve vocational education. 

We need improved financial support for local schools. 

We need to provide students information about Acquired 
Immune Deficiency Syndrome (AIDS). 

We need to improve sex education programming in K-12 
schools. 

We need to improve teachers 1 working conditions. 

We need to improve the recruitment of highly talented 
individuals into the teaching profession. 

We need to improve the involvement of parents/guardians 
in the education of their school-age children. 

We need to improve students 1 mastery of basic skills. 

We need special programs for at-risk youth in danger 
of dropping out of school. 

We need to improve professional development programs 
for teachers and school administrators. 



15. We need to improve the involvement in decisionmaking 
of those implementing and those affected by decisions 
at the school level. 

16. We need to improve programs that enhance secondary 
students 1 motivation to learn* 



5* High 

2 High 

1 1* Low 

9* Medium 

11* Low 

9 V; Medium 

8* Medium 

8* Medium 

11* Low 

6* High 

7* Medium 

10 Medium 

1 1* Low 

3* High 

4* High 

7* Medium 
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Tennessee (continued) 



Educational Need Statements 


Rank 


• 3 ■ 

Rating 


17. 


We need programs to enhance the functioning of local 
boards of education. 


1 


High 


18. 


We need to provide programs to address the special 
needs of minority students and community members. 


A" 


High 


19. 


We need to improve instructional programming for 
middle school-age students. 


4* 


High 


20. 


We need to improve school facilities to ensure the 
delivery of quality education to all children. 


11* 


Low 


21. 


We need programs to improve students 1 higher order 
thinking skills. 


7* 


Medium 


22. 


We need programs to improve adult literacy. 


5* 


High 


23. 


We need programs to improve the care and education 
of preschool children. 


11* 


Low 


24. 


We need programs that address the special needs of 
small, rural schools. 


3* 


Hieh 

n 1511 


25. 


We need programs that address the special needs of 
urban schools. 


11* 


Low 


26. 


We need programs that provide care for the children 
of public school students. 


11* 


Low 


27. 


We need to study and report on innovative programs 
to improve teacher preparation, induction, and 
professional development . 


4* 


High 


28. 


We need to enhance the involvement of the state's 
higher education community in the improvement of 
local schools. 


7* 


Medium 


29. 


We need to study the use of technology as a means for 
improving the delivery of instruction to all children. 


6* 


High 


30. 


We need to improve educational services for all 
exceptional students. 


11* 


Low 



Note: * = Tie 
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Rankings and Ratings of the FY 89 Educational 
Need Statements by the Virginia State Caucus 



Educational Need Statements 



N.S. N.S. 
Rank Rating 



1. We need more community support of local public schools. 

2. We need ways to ensure that educational policy is 
informed by the outcomes of educational research and 
development. 

3. We need educational reforms at both the state and 
local levels . 

4. We need to improve career education programming/ 
career guidance services. 

5. We need to improve vocational education. 

6. We need improved financial support for local schools. 

7. We need to provide students information about Acquired 
Immune Deficiency Syndrome (AIDS). 

8. We need to improve sex education programming in K-12 
schools. 

9. We need to improve teachers' working conditions. 

10. We need to improve the recruitment of highly talented 
individuals into the teaching profession. 

11. We need to improve the involvement of parents/guardians 
in the education of their school-age children. 

12. We need to improve students' mastery of basic skills. 

13. We need special programs for at-risk youth in danger 
of dropping out of school. 

14. We need to improve professional development programs 
for teachers and school administrators. 

15. We need to improve the involvement in decisionmaking 
of those implementing and those affected by decisions 
at the school level. 

16. We need to improve programs that enhance secondary 
students 1 motivation to learn. 



8* High 



4* High 



17* Medium 



17* 
21* 

3 

21* 

21* 

21* 

10* 

17* 
21* 

4* 

8* 

4* 



Medium 
Low 

High 

Low 

Low 
Low 

High 

Medium 
Low 

High 

High 

High 



15* Medium 



3 
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Virginia (continued) 



Educational Need Statements 


N.S. 
Rank 


N.S. 
Rating 


17. 


We need programs to enhance the f unc t ioning of loca 1 
boards of education* 


17* 


Medium 


18. 


We need to provide programs to address the special 
needs of minority students and community members. 


10* 


High 


19. 


We need to improve instructional programming for 
middle school-age students. 


14 


Medium 


20. 


We need to improve school facilities to ensure the 
delivery of quality education to all children. 


26* 


Low 


21. 


We need programs to improve students 1 higher order 
thinking skills. 


10* 


High 


22. 


We need programs to improve adult literacy. 


26* 


Low 


23. 


We need programs to improve the care and education 
of preschool children. 


4* 


High 


24. 


We need programs that address the special needs of 
small , rural schools. 


2 


High 


25. 


We need programs that address the special needs of 
urban schools. 


13 


Medium 


26. 


We need programs that provide care for the children 
of public school students. 


26* 


Lou- 


27. 


We need to study and report on innovative programs 
to improve teacher preparation, induction, and 
professional development. 


4* 


High 


28. 


We need to enhance the involvement of the state's 
higher education community in the improvement of 
local schools. 


15* 


Medium 


29. 


We need to study the use of technology as a means for 
improving the delivery of instruction to all children. 


1 


High 


30. 


We need to improve educational services for all 
exceptional students. 


26* 


Low 


Note 


: * = Tie 
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Rankings and Ratings of the FY 89 Educational 
Need Statements by the West Virginia State Caucus 



Educational Need Statements 



N.S. N.S. 
Rank Rating 



1. We need more community support of local public schools. 

2. We need ways to ensure that educational policy is 
informed by the outcomes of educational research and 
development. 

3. We need educational reforms at both the state and 
local levels. 

4* We need to improve career education programming/ 
career guidance services* 

5. We need to improve vocational education. 

6. We need improved financial support for local schools. 

7. We need to provide students information about Acquired 
Immune Deficiency Syndrome (AIDS). 

3* We need to improve sex education programming in K-12 
schools. 

9. We need to improve teachers 1 working conditions. 

10. We need to improve the recruitment of highly talented 
individuals into the teaching profession. 

11. We need to improve the involvement of parents/guardians 
in the education of their school-age children. 

12. We need to improve students' mastery of basic skills. 

13. We need special programs for at-risk youth in danger 
of dropping out of school. 

14. We need to improve professional development programs 
for teachers and school administrators. 

15. We need to improve the involvement in decisionmaking 
of those implementing and those affected by decisions 
at the school level. 

16# We need to improve programs that enhance secondary 
students 1 motivation to learn. 



14* Medium 



25* 



5 

7* 
1 

22* 

25* 
14* 



19 

2 

11 

14* 
7* 

12 



Low 



14* Medium 



High 
High 
High 

Low 

Med iun 
Medium 

High 

Medium 
High 

Medium 

Med ium 

High 

Medium 



9 
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West Virginia (continued) 



Educational Need Statements 



18. We need to provide programs to address the special 
needs of minority students and community members. 

19. We need to improve instructional programming for 
middle school-age students. 

20. We need to improve school facilities to ensure the 
delivery of quality education to all children. 

21. We need programs to improve students' higher order 
thinking skills. 

22. We need programs to improve adult literacy. 

23. We need programs to improve the care and education 
of preschool children. 

24. We need programs that address the special needs of 
small, rural schools. 

25. We need programs that address the special needs of 
urban schools. 

26. We need programs that provide care for the children 
of public school students. 

27. We need to study and report on innovative programs 
to improve teacher preparation, induct ion, and 
professional development. 

28. We need to enhance the involvement of the state's 
higher education community in the improvement of 
local schools. 



N.S. 
Rank 



N.S. 
Ratin; 



17. We need programs to enhance the functioning of local 
boards of education. 



22* 

25* 
3* 

13 

25* 

20* 



24 



25* 



10 



Low 

Low 

Low 

High 

Medium 
Low 

Low 



14* Medium 



Low 



Low 



High 



7* High 



29. We need to study the use of technology as a means for 

improving the delivery of instruction to all children. 3* High 

30. We need to improve educational services for all 

exceptional students. 25* Low 



Note: * = Tie 
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APPENDIX A 



Appalachia Educational Laboratory 
1989 Needs Assessment Project 

NEED STATEMENTS 

1. We need more community support of local public schools. 

2. We need ways to ensure that educational policy is informed by the 
outcomes of educational research and development. 

3. We need educational reforms at both the state and local levels. 

4. We need to improve career education programming/career guidance 
services. 

5. We need to improve vocational education. 

6. We need improved financial support for local schools. 

7. We need to provide students information about Acquired Immune 
I Deficiency Syndrome (AIDS). 

8. We need to improve sex education programming in K-12 schools. 
| 9. We need to improve teachers' working conditions. 

I 10. We need to improve the recruitment of highly talented individuals 

I into the teaching profession. 

11. We need to improve the involvement of parents/guardians in the 
| education of their school-age children. 

12. We need to improve students 1 mastery of basic skills. 

I 13. We need special programs for at-risk youth in danger of dropping out 

of school. 

[ 14. We need to improve professional development programs for teachers 

and school administrators . 

I 15. We need to improve the involvement in decisionmaking of those 

\ implementing and those affected by decisions at the school level. 

I 16. We need to improve programs that enhance secondary students 1 
I mot i vat ion to learn. 

. 17. We need programs to enhance the functioning of local boards of 
I education. 

18. We need to provide programs to address the special needs of minority 
I students and community members. 

ERIC 01 



19. We need to improve instructional programming for middle school-a^; 
students . 

20. We need to improve school facilities to ensure the delivery of 
quality education to all children. 

21. We need programs to improve students 1 higher order thinking skills. 

22. We need programs to improve adult literacy. 

23. We need programs to improve the care and education of preschool 
children. 

24. We need programs that address the special needs of small, rural 
schools . 

25. We need programs that address the special needs of urban schools. 

26. We need programs that provide care for the children of public school 
students . 

27. We need to study and report on innovative programs to improve 
teacher preparation^ induction, and professional development. 

28. We need to enhance the involvement of the state's higher education 
community in the improvement of local schools. 

29. We need to study the use of technology as a means for improving the 
delivery of instruction to all children. 

30. We need to improve educational services for all exceptional students 



0 
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TASK #2: REQUEST FOR RECOMMENDATIONS: 
CONSULTANT TO ASSIST WITH NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

Our Regional Lab contract with OERI requires that we periodically 
assess the educational needs of our four-state Region. The time to do 
this is once again upon usl 

Over the years , AEL has used various approaches to needs 
assessment: mail surveys , state and regional conferences , files of 
information from state newspaper and journal articles, status reports by 
experts from member states, and focus groups of education leaders. For 
the 1989 needs assessment, we plan to use a combination of these 
approaches. Your participation is an integral part of this plan. 

Another key component of our needs assessment plan for 1989 will be 
a consultant— one in each state--who will carry out two important tasks: 

• Task 1 : Each state consultant will facilitate a two-hour State 
Caucus session at the next Board meeting to secure your 
perceptions concerning the state 9 6 most pressing educational 
needs. 

• Task 2 : Each state's consultant will combine the information you 
provide with data from AEL records and other sources identified 
by the consultant to prepare a report on the status of the 
state's needs. 

We would like to request your assistance today in identifying people from 
your state who might serve most effectively in this consultant role. 

Please reflect upon the kinds of knowledge, skills, and information 
access that carrying out the above tasks will require. Then try to 
identify a few professionals in your state who seem best qualified as 
potential consultants for this job. Finally, please list the names (and 
how we can contact them) of three to five potential consultants whom you 
would recommend. 
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Appalachia Educational Laboratory 
1989 Needs Assessment Project 

List of Needs Assessment State Consultants 



State NA State Consultant 



Affiliation/Address 



KY 



Ed Ball, Jr. 



President 

Professional Executive Services 
1236 Meadow Lane 
Frankfort, KY 40601 



TN 



Dennie Smith 



College of Edu cation 
Memphis State University 
Memphis, TN 38152 



VA 



Yvonne Thayer 



Radford City Schools 

1612 Wadsworth Street 

Radford, VA 24143 



WV 



Karen Nickelson 



WV Institute of Technology 
Box 41 
Old Main 

Montgomery , KV 25136 
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Appalachia Educational Laboratory 
1989 Needs Assessment Project 

Orientation Session for NA State Consultants 

AGENDA 
Friday, July 7, 1989 
Fourth Floor Conference Room 



9:00 - 10:00 a.m. 
(15 min.) 
(5 min.) 
(5 min.) 
(25 min.) 

(10 min.) 
10:00 - 12:00 p.m. 

(45 min . ) 

( 60 min • ) 
(15 min.) 



12:00 
1:00 



1:00 p.m. 
2:00 p.m. 
(20 min.) 
(20 min. ) 

(20 min.) 



2:00 - 3:00 p.m. 



3:00 p.m. 



Introduction to Session 

• Coffee/meet AEL project directors 

• Welcome (MLM) 

• Overview of day (MLM) 

• Explanation of task, including information 
regarding AEL; especially, needs assessment 
project (JRS) 

• Questions from the NA state consultants 
Simulation of Facilitation Sessions on 7/22/8^ 

• Explanation of NA group process and simulation 
of NA ranking activity (MLM) 

• Each facilitator "drives through 11 three need 
statements in 15 minutes (roughly the same 
ratio as at the 7/22 meeting) 

• Group discusses process/asks questions (this 
discussion could be continued after lunch) 

Lunch 

Simulation Wrapup and Final Report Expectations 

• Wrapup of simulation/processing (MLM) 

• AEL report requirements (paper copy, floppies, 
etc.), including due dates (MCM) 

• What happens between July 22, 1989, and 
September 29, 1989 (MLM) 

• AEL contact person for assistance (MLM) 

Tour of AEL Resource Center and Demonstration of 
CD-ROM (MS) 

Adjourn 
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Educational Need Statements for West Virginia, Page 



EDUCATIONAL NEED STATEMENT 

• The educational need state- 
ments are derived from the 
1985 AEL NA process , the 
1987 AEL NA survey, the 1989 
AEL Resource Center H hot H 
topics, and the 1989 AEL 
information base scanning 
system. 



NS No. 



RANKING OF 
IMPORTANCE 

Following the 
need state- 
ments ranking 
activity, use 

• High, 

t Medium, or 

t Low 

for each need 
statement. 



1. 

AWARENESS 


2. 

CAPABILITY 


3. 

READINESS 


• High 


• High 


• High 


• Medium 


• Medium 


• Medium 


• Low 


• Low 


• Low 









ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT THE STATE'S 
BARENESS OF AS WELL AS CAPA- 
BILITY AND READINESS TO ADDRESS 
THE NEED STATEMENT 



OPPORTUNITIES AND/OR RESOURCES 
THAT COULD HELP THE STATE AD- 
DRESS THE NEED STATEMENT 

For example: 

• Favorable climate in state 

• Pertinent legislation 

• Available resources, 
including AEL 

• Forthcoming R&D products 



LIKELIHOOD THAT THE STATE WILL 
USE ASSISTANCE FROM AEL TO AD- 
DRESS THE NEED STATEMENT 

Use: 

• High Likelihood 

• Moderate Likel ihood 

• Smal 1 Likel ihood 



3. 
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APPENDIX F 



OVERVIEW OF JULY 22, 1989, STATE CAUCUS MEETING 
AND SUBSEQUENT NEEDS ASSESSMENT PROCESS 



The July State Caucus meetings of the AEL board of Directors have as 
purpose securing Board members' perceptions concerning the states' most 
pressing educational needs. The meetings will be facilitated by external 
consultants: Ed hall, Jr. (KY); Dennie Smith (TN) ; Yvonne Thayer (VA); 
and Karen Nicholson (WV). AEL staff will assist the consultants, as 
needed. The consultants will lead members through a systematic process 
developed by staff. The process will result in the following outcomes: 
(1) rankings for a set of 30 need statements derived by AEL staff; (2) 
ratings of the state's awareness, capability, and readiness to address 
the highest rated need statements; (3) listing of opportunities and 
resources that could help the state address the need statements; and (4) 
rating of the likelihood that the state will use AEL assistance to 
address the need statement. 

The consultants will use the outcomes of the State Caucus meetings 
as a primary source for updating the 1986 AEL education status report for 
each state. Other sources could include education legislation, policy 
proposals and analyses, reports of special studies, and so forth. The 
updated status reports will be provided to the State Caucuses for use in 
planning future AEL work in the states. 

The timeline below provides a listing of the master needs assessment 
activities and the schedule for completing those activities. 
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Timeline for 1989-90 AEL Needs Assessment Activities 



State Caucus suggest 
possible consultants 

Staff identify con- 
sultants 

Staff convene consul* 
tants 

Consultants meet with 
state caucus 

Consultants prepare 
draft status reports 

Staff review drsft 
reports and return to 
consultants 

Consultants provide 
final reports 

Staff ahare reports 
with Board 

Future Cosmittee use 
report 

Executive Cotmittee use 
report 

State caucuses use 
report 

Management Team use 
report 



1969 



Ql 



Q2 Q3 



X— t 



1990 



Ql Q2 Q3 



X— ong< inn 
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EDUCATION IN KENTUCKY: A STATUS REPORT 



Edward E. Ball, Jr., Ed.D. 
Frankfort, Kentucky 

September 1989 



Prepared for 

Appalachia Educational Laboratory 
Post Office Box 1348 
Charleston, WV 25325 
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EDUCATION IN KENTUCKY: A STATUS REPORT 



Edward E. Ball, Jr. , 
September 1989 



Ed. D. 



The status of the educational program in the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky is in a total state of transition. After the June 8, 1989, 
Kentucky Supreme Court's decision that the system of schools in Kentucky 
is unconstitutional and must be dramatically changed by the Kentucky 
General Assembly, it is only speculative as to what the outcomes will be. 

Kentucky, by the challenges of this landmark decision, has a most 
unicue opportunity to move its educational programs to become a model for 
the nation. Only time will tell if the Governor and the General Assembly, 
with the supoort of the people, will seize the opportunity and write a 
chapter in Kentucky's history that will be viewed as exemplary. 

This report on the status of education in Kentucky was researched 
and written for the Appalachia Educational Laboratory (AEL) in Charleston, 
W3st Virginia. The report focuses upon six areas: (1) general 
demography, (2) educational demography, (3) support and control of public 
elementary and secondary education, (A) role of higher education in 
public elementary and secondary education, (5) trends in public elementary 
and secondary education, and (6) R&D resources available to support 
elementary and secondary education. 

Thanks and appreciation is extended to members of the staff of the 
Appalachia Educational Laboratory and the Kentucky Department of Education 
for providing pertinent information for the report. 
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General Demography 

In Kentucky one finds a land of contrasts of very extreme 
proportions. This phenomenon is exemplified in the contrasts between the 
beautiful wooded mountains of Eastern Kentucky and the natural grazing 
fields of the Bluegrass region; the ugly scarred mining strips of Western 
Kentucky; the rich industrialists and their lush properties sprinkled 
throughout Eastern Kentucky and the state-at-large ; the ever-growing 
pockets of rural and inner citv poverty; and the advanced nature of the 
progress of Kentucky's industrialized areas and the depressed state of 
the Appalachian Region. 

Population 

Kentucky is basically a rural state with its larger urban areas 
being shared with other states. The largest metro area is the Northern 
Kentucky area which is a major part of the Greater Cincinnati, Ohio, 
region. Louisville, the state's largest city, shares it urban base with 
cities in Southern Indiana. The fastest growing urban area is the 
Clarksville, Tennessee, and Hopkinsville, Kentucky, area. Only 45 

(2) 

percent of Kentucky's population lives in urban areas of the state. 

Therefore, Kentucky shares several of its major population centers 
with urban areas of surrounding states. This factor means that Kentucky's 
growth economically is determined (to some degree) by what transpires in 
other states. Figure 1 shows the shared population centers. 

( 13) 

The population of Kentucky at the count of the 1980 census was 
3,660,257. At that time, 49.1 percent lived in rural areas as compared 
with 45 percent today as stated above. 



0 



Figure 1 



CINCINNATI-HAMILTON 
{PART) 




The population projections for Kentucky are as follows: 



(3; 



1990 


3,847,018 


1995 


3,959,645 


2000 


4,053,537 


2010 


4,185,811 



The data from the University of Louisville's Urban Studies Center 
show a very small increase in population projected over the next 30 
years. During the years 1987 to 1989, the Black population has increased 
only «2 percent and is estimated to be less than 300,000 today. 
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Personal Income 



In Table 1, the median household income, number of women in the 
workforce, and housing values, ranked in the nation 45th, ^9th, and 47th 
respectively, show Kentucky's relative low economic status and the high 
level of anticipated poverty. 

The 1980 Census data reported that the number of households reporting 
income was bi-modal in that the high peaks appeared in the categories of 
less than $5,000 and $10,000 to $14,999. The data point out the relative 
poverty of the Commonwealth. The percentage below poverty for the house- 
holds in Kentucky was 18.4 percent compared to 12.5 percent for the 
United States. 

Table 1 

Income and Poverty Status for Kentucky and U. S.: 1979^ 12 ^ 



Kentucky 



Income 
(Amount) 


Households 
(Number) 


Families 
(Number) 


Households 
(Number) 


Families 
(Number) 


Total 


1,263.702 


986,831 - 


80.433.749 


58 975.810 


Less than $5,000 
$5,000 10 $7,499 
$7,500 to $9,999 
$10,000 to $14,999 
$15,000 to $19,999 
$20,000 to $24,999 
$25,000 to $34,999 
$35,000 to $49,999 
$50,000 or More 
Median (dollars) 
Mean (dollars) 


222,504 
128.591 
116.145 
202,481 
177.379 
140.811 
172,678 
70.893 
32,220 
13.983 
17.049 


1 1 1.669 
89.295 
84,911 
162,322 
152,329 
127,652 
160,962 
66.534 
31.157 
16,399 
19,178 


10,602.495 
6,427,456 
6.391.051 

12,352,784 

11.378.390 
9,972,264 

12.712,171 
6,908,694 
3,688.444 
16.830 
20,373 


4 297.235 
3.652.^44 
4.112.63" 
8.651.779 
8.930,913 
8.413,98? 
11,325,422 
6.260.835 
3.330.525 
19.9C5 
23.177 


Poverty Status 


Persons 


Families 


Persons 


Families 


All Income Levels 

Income Below Poverty Level 

Percent Below Poverty Level 


3,564,252 
656.696 
184 


986,831 
147,312 
14 9 


220,802,037 
27.527.858 
12 5 


58.975.810 
5.646.520 
9& 



In Table 2, the 1987 data show that 11.2 percent of Kentucky's 
population is over 65 which ranks 26th in the United States. The 
percentage of population under 18 years of age in 1987 was 29.6 and this 
ranked 14th. This presents an interesting trend that there are both 
large numbers of youth to be educated and senior citizens that require 
special services. Both ends of the age spectrum will requirt increasing 
amounts of Kentucky's resources now and in the future. 

Married couple households ranked 4th in the U. S. at 65.4 percent 
which shows the stability of the Kentucky family structure compared to 
the nation which by-and-large has ever-growing levels of divorce and 
general instability. 

Table 2 

Selected Profile Data for Kentucky, 1987, 
Including Population and National Rank Ww '' 



i970 Population 




3,220.711 




1980 Population 


23rd 


3,660,000 




1990 Population (Projected) 




4,073,4(10 




1980 Black Population 


22nd 


259,477 


7.1 r , 


1987 Black Population 


* 


275,940 


7.3' < 


Hispanic Population 


36th 


27,406 




Born in another country 


49 th 


* 


(). l )'< 


Born in another state 


49 th 


* 


20.6 r < 


Percentage of Popute.ion over 65 


26th 


1 1.2ft 




Percentage of Population under 18 


14th 


29.69c 




Median Age 


34lh 


29.1 years 




J987 Median Age 


* 


31.0 years 




Adults completed high school 


50th 


51.99c 




Adults completed college 


48th 


11.19c 




Married couple households 


4th 


65.4ft 




Ovwier-occupicd housing 


15th 


7U r r 




Median household income 


45 Hi 


$13,965 


1*2 I.I W> in M~i 


Women in the labor force 


491 h 


43.60 




Housing value 


47th 


$39,41)0 
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The ranking of personal income per capita in Kentucky and tin; lnit.ni 
States is shown in Table 3. In 1987, the personal income difference in 
Kentucky and the United States was £3,422 per capita which ranked 41st in 
the nation. 

Table 3 

Personal Income in Kentucky and U. S.: 1967- 

1987(12) 



' Year 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 



Total Personal Income 
(000,000) 

Kentucky U.S. 



Personal Income Per Capita 



S9.357 

10,148 

11.011 

12.195 

13,793 

15.586 

16,926 

19,058 

21,406 

24,024 

26,912 

29,401 

32,738 

34,281 

35,340 

38.732 

40,168 

41.9B5 

44,945 



$766,522 
825,534 
808,536 
976,181 
1,095,289 
1,204,899 
1,300,402 
1,447,002 
1.602.863 
1.806,968 
2.028,510 
2,254,076 
2,514,231 
2,663.432 
2,834,385 
3,101,163 
3,317.239 
3.521,393 
3.768,125 







Kentucky 89 




Kentucky 


U.S. 


% of U.S. 


Rank 


$2,920 


$3,803 


76 8 


4 :> 


3,141 


4.051 


77 5 


43 


3,338 


4,296 


77 7 


44 


3.655 


4,665 


78 3 


44 


4,091 


5.182 


78 9 


43 


4.561 


5,640 


80 8 


43 


4.800 


6.073 


80 3 


40 


5.39G 


6,651 


81 2 


45 


5.988 


7,294 


82 1 


42 


6,652 


8,136 


81 8 


43 


7.306 


9,033 


81 8 


43 


8,022 


9,919 


80 9 


43 


8.907 


10.949 


81 3 


42 


9.277 


11,480 


80 6 


43 


9.513 


12.093 


78 6 


44 


10.403 


13.114 


79 3 


J? 


10.7/5 


13,895 


77 5 


* * 

H M 


11.268 


14 606 


77 1 


44 


12.059 


15.481 


77 9 


41 



Employment 

Kentucky's unemployment rates over the years have evolved from below 
the national average in the late 1970s to consistently higher in the 
decade of the 1980s. This pattern can be viewed in Table 4. In the past 
six years, Kentucky's rate has averaged over two percent above the 
national average- This is indicative of problems in the economy of the 
state. 
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Table 4 



Unemployment Rate for Kentucky and U, S. 
1970-1987 (Percent)^ 



Kentucky 



U.S. 



Year 



Kentucky 



U.S. 



Year 



1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 



4.4 
5.2 
5.9 
3.7 
4.5 
7.3 
56 
4.7 
5.2 



4.9 
5.9 
5.6 
4.9 
5.6 
8.5 
7.7 
7.1 
6.1 



1979 
1900 
1981 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1986 
1907 



56 
8.0 
84 
10.6 
11.7 
93 
9.5 
93 
0 8 



5 8 
7 1 
76 
97 
96 
7 5 
72 
7 0 

6 



Kentucky's profile in the area of percentage of workers in major job 
categories shows manufacturing to be the highest at 22.5 percent, followed 
by retail /wholesale at 20.2 percent. The most revealing fact, however, 
is the relationship of the major job categories to the United States 
index. The list shows agriculture, mining, forestry, and fishing at the 
top in proportion to the U. S. data and professional services and public 
administration at the bottom. This data, displayed in Table 5, can be 
interpreted to say that Kentucky has fewer professional service nee*is of 
the higher technology society than the nation-at-large , which reflects 
the rather lower poverty status and lower number professional activities 
in the state. 

Table 6 provides data on sources of personal income in Kentucky and 
the percent of the total income compared in years 1983 and 1987. Total 
earnings in the Kentucky workplace increased about three percent and the 
percentage of the totals remained rather stable. 
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AGRICULTURE, MINING, FORESTRY, FISHING 



Table 5 

Percent of Kentucky's Workers in Major Job Categories 
id the Relationship to the United States Index, 1987^ 



CONSTRUCTION 



MANUFACTURING 



% OF 
WORKERS 

8.5ft 



6.1ft 



22.5 ft 



U.S. 
INDEX 

213 



103 



lOu 



TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION 


7.3ft 


l-.-'J 


RETAIL, WHOLESALE 


2u.2ft 




FINANCE, INSURANCE, REAL ESTATE 


4. Cft 




BUSINESS, REPAIR, PERSONAL SERVICE 


6.8ft 


SI 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


IS. 9 ft 


93 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


5.1ft 


9o 



Table 6 



Sources of Personal Income in Kentucky: 1983 and 
1987 by Place of Work - Not Residence Adjusted^ 



Industry 

Total Earnings by Place of Work 
Farm 

Agricultural Services, Forestry, Fishery, 

and Other 
Mining 

Contract Construction 
Manufacturing 

Transportation, Communications and Public 
Utilities 

,'holesale and Retail Trade 
Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate 
Services 
Government 



I ® 

ERLC 



1983 




1987 




Amount 


% Of 


Amount 


c o Of 


(000.000) 


Totnl 


(000.000) 


Totnl 


$24,003 55 


100.0 


$31,608 02 


100.0 


445 29 


1 8 


926 40 


29 


134.29 


0.6 


15913 


05 


1.604.00 


6.5 


1.636.91 


5 1 


1,387 13 


56 


1,928 95 


60 


5,771.41 


235 


7.144 34 


22 4 


1.868 75 


76 


2.352 07 


•J 4 
I 'f 


3.905 15 


15 9 


4.931 76 


15 5 


1,040 C2 


4 2 


1.418 09 


4 5 


4.134 12 


10 8 


6.042 59 


109 


4.312 71 


17 5 


5.345 93 


' 0 6 
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Table 6 data show the relative stability of the state and may also 
indicate that the state is not growing with the economic trends of other 
areas of the nation where services, trade, and manufacturing appear to be 
moving at a faster rate. 

Educational Demography 

Elementary and Secondary Education 

There were 637,902 students enrolled in Kentucky public elementary 
schools during the 1988-89 school year. This shows a decline of 15, -13 
students over the past five years. The student population was housed in 
1,064 public elementary schools and 314 public elementary schools. In 
the nonpublic sector, there were 65,088 students enrolled in 550 
elementary and secondary schools. The nonpublic student population has 
also declined in the past five years by 7,577 students. Table 7 giver 

more specific information on the actual number of schools and their 

(8) 

enrol lment s . 



Table 7 

Summary Comparisons of School Enrollments in 
Kentucky for 1983-84 and 1988-89 



Elementary Public 

Nonpublic 
Total 



Secondary Public 

Nonpublic 
Total 



Elem/Sec 
Combined 



Public 

Nonpublic 

Total 



SCHOOLS 
'83-84 '88-89 
1050 1064 



410 
1460 

308 
114 
422 

1358 
524 
1882 



335 
1399 

314 
115 
429 

1378 
450 

.18 2 8 



Change 
+ 14 
-25 
-61 

+ 6 
+ 1 
+ 7 

-61 
+ 7 
-54 



ENROLLMENT 

"83-84 '88-89 Change 
431,243 433,757 +2 , 514 

53,777 49,587 -4,190 
485,020 483,344 +1,676 



216, 171 
18, 888 
235,059 

647 ,414 
72 , 665 
720, 079 



204,145 
15,501 
219,646 

637,902 
65,038 
702,990 



-12, 026 

- 3,387 
-15, 413 

- 9, 512 
-7 , 577 
-17, 089 
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Table 8, showing school enrollments by six* ot school, 
indicates that a large portion of Kentucky students attend small 
schools. This is true of both public and nonpublic students and their 
schools. Table 9 also shows enrollments and adds percentages of the 
state enrollment by each school size category and the number of school 
systems or districts in each size category. 

There are currently 177 school districts in Kentucky of which 120 
are county districts and 57 are independent school districts. The data 
show a continuing problem of Kentucky with a large percentage of students 
attending small schools and the existence of small districts* In both 
cases, the normal result is to have an excessive cost per pupil and the 
difficulty of offering the needed comprehensive program offerings required 
to provide the students with sufficient educational opportunity. 



Table 9 

Number and Percent of Enrollment for 
Various Size of School Systems^) 



Enrollment Size 

30,000 + 

8,000 - 30,000 

2,500 - 8,000 

2,500 or less 

TOTAL 



Number of 
School Systems 

2 

11 

72 

92 
177 



Approximate Percent 
of Statewide Enroll: 

18 
16 

17 
100 



Data for the 1988-89 school year report that the racial composition 
of Kentucky schools continues to he predominately white. The following 
is a breakdown by racial origin: ^ ^ 



Table 8 



STATE TOTALS 



School Enrollment by Size, School Year 1988-89 



01/ 12/A9 



SCHOOL S!ZE 
0001-00^9 
0100-0109 
0200-0299 
0300-0399 
0400-0409 
0500-05*59 
0600-0699 

0700-0799 
0800-0899 
0900-09*39 
1000-10^9 
1 100-1 199 
1200-1299 
1 300-1 3^9 
HOO-Hcg 
1500-1709 
1 800-P099 

2100-2309 
2 4 00-0 V E R 

Toto 1 



PUBLIC 
SCH ENR 

45 2254 

139 21975 

182 45329 

168 58027 

135 82873 

153 84399 



►ELEMENTARY 

N-PUBLIC 
SCH ENR 



TOTAL 
SCH ENR 



PUOLI C 
SCH ENR 



'SECONDARY* 

N-PUbt !C 
SCH ENR 



•TOTAL' 



TOTAL 
SCH ENR 



PUBLIC 
SCH ENR 



N-PUBLIC 
SCH ENR 



TOTAL 
SCH ENP 



84 
52 
24 
1 1 
9 
1 



53933 
38973 
20220 
1 037 2 
9343 
1153 

2606 



1 1633 



164 
61 
43 
16 
24 
7 
5 
1 



5974 
91 24 

10270 
5759 

10603 
3803 
3247 
732 



209 
200 
225 
184 
209 
160 
89 
53 
2 4 
1 1 
9 
1 



8228 
31099 
55599 
63786 
93476 
88202 
57185 
39705 
20220 
1 037? 
9 348 
1153 

2606 

1633 



37 
19 
24 
24 
19 
26 
27 
26 
23 
19 
1? 
15 
10 
7 
7 
10 
6 



1 109 
2874 
5033 
8350 
8333 
14?81 
1 7 6 3 S 
19145 
19406 
1 8060 
12553 
1 71 70 
1 2643 
9265 
9998 
16098 
1 1 29? 



73 
13 
7 
3 
4 
1 
4 
2 



2127 
1772 
1661 
1082 
1829 
536 
252 1 
1500 



1061 



141 2 



110 

3? 
31 
27 
23 
27 
31 
29 
23 
19 
1 3 
15 
10 
7 
8 

n 

6 



32 36 
4 6 46 
7594 
9432 
10162 
14 817 
201 56 
20645 
19406 
18060 
1 3614 
1 71 70 
1 2643 
9265 
11410 
160^8 
1 1 2^2 



82 
158 
206 
192 
204 
179 
111 
78 
47 
30 
21 
16 

in 

9 
7 
1 1 

6 



3363 
24849 
51262 
66377 
91206 
98680 
71573 
58118 
39626 
2843? 
21901 
1 832 3 
I 2643 
118 71 

9098 
1 7731 
1 120? 



237 
74 
50 
19 

28 
8 
9 
3 



8101 
10196 
11931 
6841 
12432 
4 3 39 
5768 
22 32 



1061 



1412 



319 
232 
256 
211 



1 U64 
3 574 5 
63193 
732 1 8 
232 103638 
187 103019 
120 77341 



81 
47 
30 
22 
16 
10 

9 

8 
1 1 

6 



6035 0 
39626 
2 84?? 

229*2 
18 32 3 
1 2*4! 
11871 
11410 
1 7 7 3 1 
1 1 ?9? 



1056 433100 321 4951? 137/ 4R2612 31 1 20414b 109 15501 4r0 2196-U, 1367 637245 430 65013 1797 702258 
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Racial Origin Public ? Nonpublic 

White 90. 1 90. 7 

Black 9.3 0.3 

Hispanic 0.2 1.4 

Asian 0.4 1.5 

American Indian 0.04 0.1 

During the 1988-89 school year, the schools of Kentucky employed 

41,630 certified staff. Table 10 exhibits the specific breakdown for each 

role group and the percentage of males and females. Females continue to 

dominate the teaching profession, especially at the elementary level, and 

males dominate the administrative positions even more with the j^rr-atest 

dominance in the position of super intendency . Affirmative action 

programs have not been successful in bringing a better balance because 

the nonwhite percentage five years ago was 4.7 and the past year showed a 

decrease to 4.3. 

Table 10 

Professional Staff in Kentuckv Schools 198$-$:*^- 



Staff 



Superintendents 
Other central Adm. 
Principals 

Assistant Principals 

Elem. Teachers 
Sec . Teachers 
Itinerant Teachers 
Guidance 
Psychology 
Librarians/AV 
Consul tants/ super v. 
Other 

Total Certified 



Total 


Percent 




Males/Ferr.ales 


Female 


Nonwhite 


177 


2.8 


-0- 


652 


18, 1 


1 . 5 


1,222 


18.3 


3.5 


463 


21 . 8 


7 . 8 


22,095 


87.4 


4 . 5 


11,162 


58 . 2 


4.0 


2,949 


66 . 6 


4 . 4 


1,020 


70. 2 


6 . 4 


127 


72 4 


2.4 


1,133 


96. 9 


2.7 


548 


61.1 


6.4 


259 


69. 5 


8.1 


41, 630 


73 . 6 


4 . 3 
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In 1988-89 Kentucky ranked 33rd among the states in the average 
teacher salary with the average salary at $24,933, which is an increase 
of 19 percent from the 1985-86 level. Since salary level of teachers is 

linked to the amount of graduate training attained, Kentucky teachers 

(8) 

show almost 80 percent have a master's degree or its equivalent. 

In the 1988-89 school year, there were 39,849 students graduating 
from the Kentucky public high schools. Of these, there were 54 percent 
enrolling in institutions of higher education. This represented a 12 
percent increase from the 1983-84 school year. However, this was accom- 
panied by a drop in the enrollment of Kentucky high school graduates in 
other postsecondary programs from 10 percent in 1983-84 to 8.8 percent in 
1988-89. (8) 

Kentucky historically had very low ranking nationally in the area of 
adult literacy. The Kentucky 5th Congressional District has ranked last 
for several years in the nation with the lowest rate of persons holding a 
high school diploma or its equivalent. The same area also ranks 4th fro.n 

the bottom in average annual income per capita in the nation, showing 

(8) 

that there is a strong correlation between education and income* 

Correlated strongly with these statistics on low holding power of 

the schools and high adult literacy is the hifch dropout rates shown by 

Kentucky schools. In 1988, only 67.8 percent of those who entered high 

(8) 

school in the ninth grade actually graduated. 

The Kentucky policy board members of the Appalachia Educational 
Laboratory, through a needs assessment in July 1989, gave high priority 
to the development of special programs for at-risk youth who are in 
danger of dropping out of school. Many of these youth have strong 
remediation needs in the communication skills. ^ 
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In 1984, the Kentucky Department of Education developed the Kentucky 
Essential Skills Test (REST) for assessing the achievement of students in 
grades three, five, seven, and ten. The testing process was designed to 
test a set of specific basic skills identified for each grade that was 
mandated into the prescribed curriculum. Although the total test develop- 
ment program appeared to have some merit in the beginning, the program 
and its data remained suspect and full credibility cf the results was 
never achieved. 

Prior to KEST, Kentucky used the California Test of Basic Skills and 
has returned to the CTBS for the 1988-89 school year. 

A few general conclusions drawn from Table 11 show that the total 
battery percentages of students at or above the national norms fall 
considerably at grades five and ten. Significant is the drop of reading 
comprehension percentages at grade ten. This may indicate that Kentucky 
should explore why these trends in the existing data occur in order to 
improve the teaching and learning, especially beyond grade three. 

According to the data in Table 12, which gives the average ACT 
Kentucky scores, the Commonwealth's students have taken a rather severe 
drop with the 1988-89 test results. Approximately 61 percent of the 
state's high school graduates took the ACT. Only 10 percent took the SAT 
so the SAT data are less significant and were not available for this 
report. 

Kentucky ACT scores have remained below the National Scores during 
the past decade with the gap widening the past three years. 



Table 11 

Kentucky Student Achievement Trends, 19^6-88, 
Grades 3, 5, 7, 10 
Percent, at or above the National Norm 



Grade 


Year 


Reading 


Writing 


Math 


Total 


spo 1 1 in 






Compre . 


Total 


Total 


Battery 




3 


1 86 


6 2.8 


57.3 


59.3 


61.4 


56 . 7 




' 87 


61.3 


59 . 5 


59.8 


61.4 


56 . 7 




'88 


61.7 


59. 7 


60.2 


62.5 


61.4 


5 


'86 


52.5 


57.0 


59.5 


55. 3 


54 . 0 




'87 


52.6 


57 . 5 


60.9 


56. 0 


55.5 




'88 


53.1 


57 . 5 


60.8 


56. 2 


56 . 1 


7 


'66 


55.4 


58 . 5 


58.1 


57.0 


54 . 5 




• 87 


56.1 


59 . 6 


59.2 


57 . 9 


5 5.4 




*88 


57.0 


60. 1 


59.8 


58 . 5 


56. C 


10 


'66 


47.7 


56 . 9 


55.3 


54 . 9 


5 3.7 




'87 


47.2 


57 . 1 


55.9 


54.7 


53.4 




'88 


46.8 


57 . 0 


55.8 


54 . 5 


53.1 



Source: Kentucky Essential Skills Test Statewide Testing 

Results, Kentucky Department of Education, Spring, 1988 



Table 12 



Average ACT Scores for Kentucky High School Students 
Compared to the National Score from 1978 to 

19S9 (8) 



Year 



Kentuckv Score 



Nat ional Score 



r 



• 78- ' 79 
'79-'80 
'80-' 31 
' 81- '82 
'82-' 83 
'83-' 84 
'84-' 85 
'85- '86 
■86-' 87 
'87- '88 
'88-' 89 



17. 7 
17. 7 
17.6 
17. 5 

17. A 
17.9 
17.9 

18. 1 
18.3 
18.2 
17.8 



18. b 
18. 5 
18.5 
18.4 
18.3 
18. 5 
18.8 
18. 8 
18. 7 
18.8 
18. b 
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Postsecondary Education in Kentucky 

Postsecondary educational opportunities are provided in Kentucky 
through 143 institutions of higher education £r.d business-vocational- 
technical schools or centers. During the fall of 1988, the enrollment 
total in the state-supported and independent colleges and universities 
was 151,926 students. Tables 13 and 14 present the detailed figures for 
fall enrollments of the 1985-88 academic school years for state-supported 

universities, community colleges, and independent senior and junior 

(7) 

institutions. 

The Kentucky state-supported universities have grown in student 
enrollment by 10,988 students in the past three years, community colleges 
by 9,296, and independent institutions by 1,904 students in the same 
timeframe, respectively. The growth pattern in enrollments has been 
consistent throughout this period in the history of Kentucky higher 

A (7) 

educat ion . 

A review of Table 15 presents the distributions of the degree program 
graduates at the Kentucky institutions of higher education. This shows a 
total of 20,590 graduates. Of these 1,719 degrees were awarded in elemen- 
tary education. Secondary education degrees were not available because of 

. . u . , . - (5) 

the content orientation in the major and minor areas or preparation. 
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Table 13 



Fall Enrollments 1985-1988, State-Supported Institutions 



ruu- 

TIHE 



iw. 



PART 
TIM( 



TOTAL 



rULL- 
TlMt 



1906 



TART - 
TIME 



TOTAL 



fUll - 

lint 



PART - 
TIME 



TOTAL 



FULL- 
TIME 



1900 



PART * 

Tim 



TOTAL 



STATE- SUPPORTED UNIVERSI TIES 
EASTERN KENTUCKY UNIVERSITY 
KENTUCKY STATE UNIVERSITY 
HOREHtAO STATE UNlVtRSIT> 
MURRAY STATE UNIVERSITY 
NORTHERN KENTUCKY UMVERSITV 
UNIVERSITY OP KENTUCKY 
UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 
MX STERN KENTUCKY UNIVERSITV 
TOTAl UNIVERSITIES 



9,751 


2, 


(.70 


17,229 


9,912 


2,025 


1? ,757 


9.S76 


1,221 


Hi 099 


10,716 


S ,<i<iO 


IS. 


66*. 


1.110 




09<> 


? ,oi 2 


1,210 


907 


2,205 


1 ,20*. 


901 


2il05 


1,250 


961 


2 i 


222 


<• , Ufc 


1 , 


,r,..Q 


5,695 


<• , \<*7 


1 ,7c. 7 


5, 69*. 


70* 


1,700 


b ,<.90 


5, SO* 


1 ,7*0 


7 , 


»J79 


5,569 


1 , 


, 7?', 


; , 2 


5.117 


1 ,756 


7,07! 


5.SS0 


2,0<*6 


7,S7b 


5.712 


1 ,°U 


7 , 


.6 re 


<»,b2> 


U 


,0 7m 


0,697 


<*,*sz 


<• .OO* 


8 , ob I 


<,,709 


*.,lll 


9,020 


5,05. 


, U ** 5 


9 




It, Ml 


u 


, 755 


20 ,966 


16 ,dlS 


<• ,025 


71 ,?<«0 


16 ,607 


5.57*. 


22,<*61 


17, 411 


S,J'*J 


i i 


.02w 


1 1 .<*<*G 


6 


, b5b 


20 ,096 


11 ,597 


9, in 


2 0.710 


1) ,601 


9,c0* 


21 ,007 


12,051 


9.6^6 


21 


,9o; 


6,110 


1 


, 1<.«* 


1 1 ,759 


0 .(.76 


1, 761 


1* ,257 


9,100 


*.,212 


11,520 


9 ,699 




I- 


• 12i 


60,960 


27 


,200 


ea , j«.e 


61 ,71*. 


Z9,0*.i 


90.777 


61,697 


1 1 ,<.61 


95. 1*0 


67,211 


52,075 


9Q 


.216 



COmwtTY COLLEGES 



ASNlAND COMHUIIITY COLLEGE 


900 


9 \u 


i , 


.9. 2 




97/ 


1 ,0)<* 


1 ,«"M 


1 , 


001 


1 , 


205 




206 


1.17; 


1 L 


7 . 6 1 


EL12A0E THTOMH COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


1 .012 


1.017 


4 1 


, 0'. 9 


l , 


070 


1 ,06} 


2 .O'M 


1 , 


161 


1, 


101 


i , 


)<«6 


1 ,711 


1 ,',o-. 


. 71 7 


HAZARD COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


i?6 


201 




607 




«.15 


Ul 


776 








515 




977 


55- 


<.6M 


1 .P',7 


HENDERSON COMMUNITY COILECE 


670 


1 , 109 


1 


,659 




<.7S 


577 


1 . 0<*S 




(.65 




651 


1 , 


116 




bO.' 


1 .CSS 


MOPKINSVILLE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 




<«60 




9^2 




571 


<.95 


1 ,060 




595 




?96 


1 , 


S<.1 


bUb 


1 .09 7 


1 , 7<*l 


JEFFERSON COMMUItTY COLLEGE 


7,117 


h,UQH 


fa 


, 7<*6 


2, 


• COO 


*. .5**b 


6 , *>9o 


I , 


.619 


5, 


.111 


7 • 


750 


2,027 


5,57b 


8.201 


LEXINGTON COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


1,157 


1 ,'.01 


4 


,5 ',8 


1 


,227 


1 . UO 


2 , '>A 7 


1 


,500 


1. 


.(.95 


2, 


,995 


1 .810 


1 ,591 


1 ,<«01 


MADISONVILLE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


UQ2 


920 


1 


, ISO 




(.01 


9', \ 


1.15b 




(.01 


1 


.011 


1 < 


,51*. 


679 


1 , 1<*5 


1 ,e2»« 


MAYSVlUE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


195 


Wl 




7bG 




590 


V.I 


72 7 




599 




180 




779 


101 




071 


OMfN'JiORO COMMUNITY COLLEGE 












*,Ml 


71 7 


1 .0'*', 




<.90 


1 


,0t0 


) 


,M0 


661 


i ,(>;•«. 


1 .faO? 


f'ADUCAH COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


O'i 6 




1 


. u n ; 




666 


1,1*9 


r 


1 


,00/ 


1 


,296 




,2 90 


1 . 1 V. 


1 ,26" 


2 t ****** 


PRESTONSftURC COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


710 


1, ' J 


1 


, 5'#S 




750 


797 


1 .505 




976 


1 


,0 \u 


1 


, 990 


1 , 165 


97 '. 


: ,orj\ 


SOMERSET COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


C'.<* 


m ; 


1 


,16 1 




680 


627 


1 . 107 




025 




6f»* 


1 


,«.79 


009 


6 «*h 


1 ,505 


SOU HIE AST COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


S15 






II 2 




19', 


til 
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Table 14 

Pall Enrollments 1985-1988, Independent Institutions 
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Table 15 



Kentucky College and University Degree distributions 
Conferred lletween July I, 1987, and June 30, 1988 (0) 
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A variety of academic fields are represented in Table 15. At the 
associate degree level of state-supported and independent institutions, 
liberal studies was the most popular degree preparing students to 
transfer to four-year programs, followed by nursing and business. Over a 
third, 38 percent, of the bachelor's degrees were conferred in business 
and management, and education. A high proportion of the master's and 
specialist's degrees was in education at 47 percent and with man ^ement a 
distant second at 9 percent. Of the first professional degrees awarded 
by state-supported universities, 54 percent were in law, 31 percent in 
medicine, 13 percent in dentistry, and 2 percent in pharmacy. Doctoral 
degrees were most often awarded in education, life sciences, and 
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Support and Control of Public Elementary 
and Secondary Education 

In Kentucky, the ultimate control for public and nonpublic elementary 
and secondary education is in the purview of the Kentucky legislature. 
Through the laws as interpreted by the constitutional intent, the legis- 
lature has responsibility for control and governance of the schools. 

(8) 

Kentucky Department of Education 

The Kentucky Department of Education was created to administer the 
educational process for the state and carry out the legislative intent of 
the laws passed by the Kentucky General Assembly. The Department also 
provides a service and technical assistance role in supporting the 
elementary and secondary schools. 

With an elected Superintendent of Public Instruction and a State 
Board of Education, appointed by the Governor, the Commonwealth has 
public input through representative government. The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, the chief executive of the Kentucky Department of 
Education, leads the Department in accomplishing its goals and carrying 
out its functions of monitoring and service. 

The Department of Education has five major offices or divisions that 
support the Superintendent in the management of the Kentucky schools. 
There are the following offices: Office of School Administration and 
Finance, Office of Internal Administration, Office of Instruction, Office 
of Education for Exceptional Children, and the Office of Research and 
Planning. Each has a clear division of labor in the administration of 
the total educational process. 
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The Office of Instruction directly administers the instructional 
programs for Kentucky through the divisions of accreditation and program 
audit, teacher education and certification, program development, student 
services, curriculum and staff development, compensatory education, and 
support services. 

The State Board of Education has 13 voting members selected from 
each of the seven Supreme Court districts and six members from the state- 
at-large. The Executive Director of the Council of Higher Education is 
an ex officio member of the Board. The primary responsibility of the 
State Board of Education is to provide appropriate policies and regula- 
tions to direct the Kentucky Department of Education in its administration 
of the schools of the Commonwealth. 

The governance of the State Board of Education focuses upon such 
responsibilities as regulation of the minimum courses of study for 
graduation, accreditation of all common schools, school census, school 
building construction and maintenance; transportation services, 
regulation of private schools, salaries, and schedules of local school 
personnel* 

(8) 

Local Education Agencies 

The 177 local school districts are each headed by a local superin- 
tendent appointed by a five-person local board of education. Local board 
members can appoint a superintendent to serve from one to four years. 
The members of the local boards of education are elected at-large in the 
independent districts and from geographically defined areas in the county 
school districts. Members are elected for four-year terms. 

RJ 



The local superintendent, as the chief executive officer of the 
local board of education, must recommend all personnel appointments, 
dismissals, promotions, and transfers. Operating within the Kentucky 
school laws, the local board of education has control of the operation of 
the local schools. This control is established through a set of policy 
statements and local regulations that are developed and approved by the 
local board. 

Kentucky School Laws 

Kentucky school laws, including constitutional provisions and 
statutes, with interpretation by the courts and opinions of the Office of 
Attorney General, guide the operation and administration of the Kentucky 
schools and their educational programs. The Kentucky General Assembly 
meets every two years with the last session held January through March of 
1988. At each regular session, the General Assembly meets for a total of 
60 days. Special sessions can be called by the Governor if he or she 

designates the specific and limited agenda at the time of the 

« 

announcement. 

The Kentucky General Assembly, consisting of the House and the 
Senate, operates similar to most other states. Functionally, proposed 
legislation must have the cooperation from the Governor 1 s Office and a 
majority of the members of the General Assembly. The Kentucky Governor 
has his or her own Education Cabinet that guides the Governor's efforts 
in promoting educational policy, research and development, and the 
promotion of new educational concepts in the Governor's proposed programs. 
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Funding for Elementary and Secondary Education 

The Kentucky Minimum Foundation funding formula provides a base of 
funds for each school district in the Commonwealth. Each local government 
unit charges a local property tax of 30 cents per $100 of equalized 
asseo-^ed valuation of property. It is with this money and other funds 
allotted through the general fund of the state that the schools are 
appropriated funds through the Minimum Foundation formula. 

Such factors as average daily attendance, administrative and special 
instructional units, weighting for handicapped children and vocational 
programs, current operational expenses, transportation projections, and 
capital outlay are built into the funding process. 

Another component of the funding process is the power equalization 
concept, a grant to each school district. The program provides a 
guaranteed- tax yield formula assuring local school districts financial 
resources for each student in average daily attendance to the degree 
support is provided by legislative appropriations. 

This process in theory provides for equity in funding for each child 
but in practice does not meet this objective. The highly varying tax 
rates on properties and the unequal distribution of wealth in the Common- 
wealth provides a very unequal funding for the varied school districts 
across the Commonwealth. 

This variation or inequity is most explicitly shown in Table 16, 
which categorizes the top 10 and bottom 10 Kentucky school districts in 
three funding factors: assessed valuation per pupil, equivalent tax 
rates per $100 of assessed valuation, and local revenue per pupil. 
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Table H> 



Rankings of the Top 10 and Rottom ID Kentucky 
Schools in Assessed Valuation, Tax L^tes, 
and Local Revenue Per Pupil 19b^ 8) 
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BOTTOM 10 



1. Butler 5323,004 
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1. Anchorage 53,180 
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3. Magottm 121 
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7. Clay 162. 

8. Monltcclio 169, 

Kncx 17f 

10. Woiift, I7i* 
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This data is dramatically presented showing assessed property 
valuation per pupil of $323,034 in Butler County to $51,894 in Clay 
County school districts* Butler County does not fall in the top 10 
school districts in local revenue per pupil with the high assess valuation 
per pupil, because the equivalent tax rate has been rolled back to such a 
lower level. 

With such inequities and inconsistencies in these three measures of 
wealth, willingness to tax, and local effort, the groundwork was laid for 
the current landmark decision by the Kentucky Supreme Court of June 1989, 
which will be discussed in more detail later in this report. 

The need for improved financial support for the local schools, 

including tax reform, was the number one need identified by the 

Appalachia Educational Laboratory Kentucky policy board members in the 

1989 AEL needs assessment project.^ ^ The data collected from the 

Kentucky policymakers showed their perceptions of believing that the 

state is reasonably capable and ready to face reform and change if 

citizens believe that reform will bring real results with accountability 

measures. This view is also supported by the 1987 public opinion survey 

in Kentucky, a joint study by the Kentucky School Boards Association and 

(9) 

the Appalachia Educational Laboratory. 
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Role of Higher Education in Public 
Elementary and Secondary Education 



Legislative and Policy Directives 

As in any state, Kentucky's progress in education depends upon a 
healthy and supportive relationship between higher education and elemen- 
tary and secondary education* 

The Council on Higher Education and the Kentucky Department of 
Education have each other's chief executive officer serve as an ex 
officio member of their respective governing boards. This serves to 
enhance communication and coordination to a large degree. 

Each institution of higher education that has a graduate level 
program tends to place varying degrees of emphasis on service to the 
elementary and secondary schools of the state. In at least four of the 
regional universities, including Eastern Kentucky, Morehead, Murray, and 
Western Kentucky, the institution's mission statement contains a commit- 
ment to service and support of elementary and secondary education. 

Specifically, the mission statements refer to providing applied research, 

. . . (4) 

service, and continuing education programs. 

The Council of Higher Education in Kentucky has, during the past 

decade, designated service regions specifically defined for the purpose 

of providing support to the elementary and secondary schools in the 

region without duplicating resources and programs. Figure 2 gives the 

... (4) 
regions and the designated universities assigned to each region* 

Historically, the services to each region have been directed to 

coordinating continuing education and extended campus programs. 
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Figure 2 

Service Regions of State Universities in Kentucky 
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The approved teacher education programs at the Kentucky colleges and 
universities provide the training programs for teacher and leadership 
certificates and endorsements* To fulfill this important function there 
is a continuing dialogue between the leadership of the Kentucky Department 
of Education, Division of Teacher Education Certification, and the 
Colleges and Departments of Education in participating institutions of 
higher education. 

Currently, there is a funded federal program, Leadership in Educa- 
tional Administration (LEAD), which has a network of cooperative programs 
and projects with institutions of higher education, regional educational 
consortia, the Department of Education, and the Kentucky Association of 
School Administrators* This program provides a series of leadership 
training programs, shares research, and provides a communication network* 
The Appalachia Educational Laboratory is an important partner in the 
Kentucky LEAD program* 

The state has mandated internship programs for both beginning 
teachers and principals that are assisted by the participating univer- 
sities in training and monitoring* University personnel serve on the 
interns committee with representatives of an interns teacher colleagues 
and the local school administration* 

The role of teacher training in Kentucky provides many opportunities 
for cooperation and interaction* 

Preservice Preparation Leading Towards Certification 

The eight Kentucky public institutions of higher education and 16 
independent senior institutions have state-approved teacher education 
programs* The fall 1988 data from M total headcount enrollment by degree 
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field" showed 10,126 students in education preparation programs at the 
state-approved universities, of which 5,493 were in elementary education. 
The independent senior institutions had 3,185 students in education 
preparation programs, and 2,290 in elementary education. This shows a 
large basis of support through providing candidates for vacancies in the 
teaching and administrative ranks. ^ 

The number of graduates from the teacher education programs was not 
readily available. Data from 1985 estimated that teacher education 
programs in Kentucky were graduating about 2,000 graduates per year. 

Inservice Training anv Consultation Services 

Each of the universities and a number of the senior independent, 
nonpublic institutions with graduate programs provide opportunities for 
inservice training and offer consultation services to the elementary and 
secondary schools of their respective service regions. The Council of 
Higher Education has budgeted appropriations annually to each state 
institution to assist in the support services provided the elementary and 
secondary schools. This appropriation has been minimal and is generally 
used as "seed 11 money for new programs. 

Several of the universities have professional development centers 
that coordinate the delivery of services, including inservice education 
and consultation. This taps the wide range of resources potentially 
available at each university, which includes research and development, 
grant writing assistance, planning and needs assessment, and many other 
areas of expertise needs at the local level. 

Higher education data were not readily available for giving a 
detailed profile of teacher education programs, progress, and needs. 
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Trends in Public Elementary and Secondary Education 

I Current Reaction to Kentucky Supreme Court 1 s 

I Decision on School Equity) a Landmark Decision 

I On June 8, 1989, the Kentucky Supreme Court released a lengthy 

opinion demanding that the Kentucky General Assembly provide an equitable 
school system, paying to educate the children of the Commonwealth whether 
they live in poor or wealthy districts. 

| The historic decision will require millions of dollars additionally 

I for education and its support services. It will also overturn decades of 

legislation that have formed the basis for the state's educational system. 

The Court 1 s decision, as it is known, was a lower court response to 
a lawsuit brought by 66 of the state's poorer school districts. The basic 
premise held the Kentucky's system of schools is inefficient and inequit- 

! able, an analysis now supported by the high court of the Commonwealth. 

' The General Assembly has the responsibility for seeing that the 

| system of schools is constitutional, the court said. Should the legis- 

lature delegate such responsibility to local boards of education, it must 

I make sure the H ultimate control lies with the General Assembly. " 

Former Governor Bert T. Combs, a lawyer representing the school 

' districts that brought the original suit against state officials, said 

| the high court goes beyond anything proponents of the original decision 

ever dreamed possible. 

I The Supreme Court of Kentucky leaves the question of how to achieve 

an efficient system to the General Assembly. But, the legislature must 

I make sure that certain criteria are met, the court said. The justices 

| ruled that the state's schools must: 

er|c 73 
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1. Be established, maintained, and funded by the General Assembly. 

2. Be free to all who attend and open to all Kentucky children. 

3. Be substantially uniform throughout the state. 

A. Provide equal opportunities regardless of where children live. 

5. Be operated with "no waste, duplication, no mismanagement, and 
with no political influence. 11 

6. Be funded so that each child receives an adequate education. 
The court defined what it considers an adequate education. Students 

must receive instruction leading to sufficient communication skills; 
knowledge of economic, social, and political systems; understanding of 
government processes; training in the arts and physical wellness; progress 
in advanced training in academic or vocational fields; and sufficient 
skills to compete with students in other states. 

A Council on School Performance Standards was created by an executive 
order of the Governor to answer two questions essential to the school 
restructuring program that was stimulated by the Kentucky Supreme Court 
decision and the Governor's interest and commitment to school reform. 
These are: 

1. What should students know and be able to do by the time they 
complete elementary, middle, high, and vocational schools? 

2. How should student knowledge and performance be assessed? 
The Council, composed of business, government, and educational 

leaders, is currently conducting a research and development program to 
produce a knowledge base for further defining the Supreme Court's directive 
of what children should know upon completion of the educational process. 

The Council will further define these capacities by specifying what 
students should know and be able to do by grades three, five, eight, and 
twelve. 
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Kentucky Governor's Educational Reform Movement 

Educational reform has been a leading agenda item for the Governor. 
With a pledge for no new taxes, Governor Wallace G. Wilkinson has held to 
a strong position that, with a restructuring of the Kentucky educational 
process and a reallocation of current budget appropriations, Kentucky 
education could be greatly improved with little additional dollars and 
certainly no increase in taxes. 

This position has been held with tenacity and has created a strong 
conflict with key leaders of the General Assembly that had passed and 
partially funded a rather broad reform program under the leadership of 
Governor Martha Lane Collins in the legislative sessions of 1984 and 1988. 
Governor Collins 1 program philosophy was that Kentucky education could be 
improved significantly by refining the current educational processes and 
funding more realistically the current programs. The Kentucky legislature 
has been reluctant to drop Collins' reforms and to start anew with the 
current administration, a typical Kentucky phenomenon with the constitu- 
tional restriction of one consecutive term of a Governor. The support for 
the Collins' program along with the Governor's stance against new taxes 
has negated any positive and productive action in support of education 
during the past two years. 

The current Kentucky Supreme Court decision seems to have moved both 
the legislative leaders Lnd the Governor into a collaboration mode and a 
willingness of both parties to negotiate their former positions. 

Current Educational Planning at the State Leve l 

As the state moves into the early fall, the legislature is coordi- 
nating a task group consisting of 30 members of representatives of the 



House and Senate, the Governor's Office, and other representatives. The 
Task Force on Educational Reform has been subdivided into three committees 
Curriculum, Finance, and Governance. They are presently gathering infor- 
mation and holding hearings for various educational groups. Much time has 
been lost in the fighting over the composition of the committee. There 
are no educators on the committee to this point. 

With the regular session of the General Assembly scheduled for 
January of 1990, the legislative task group is now looking at many new 
options for dramatically changing the elementary and secondary program. 
Since the Supreme Court decision has declared the Kentucky educational 
system, as a whole, unconstitutional, this allows the state to totally 
evaluate every component for more effective alternatives. 

The legislative task group has invited many experts on education 
from around the nation to share their perspectives on what constitutes an 
effective educational system and how Kentucky can use this golden oppor- 
tunity to develop a model program for the nation. 

Current speculation holds that this task group will continue \;ith 
the input and its planning and then, after the 60-day regular session in 
January to March, the Governor will call a special session to enact new 
educational measures and the necessary funding. 

In the current tentative state of affairs, Kentucky's future 
education programs are based upon pure speculation. Every facet of the 
proce<?t. is open for evaluation and modification or complete change. 
Accountability and restructuring to bring the decisionmaking process down 
in the organizational process are appearing to be key concepts guiding 
the discussions. If this is the case, and it guides the current planning 
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Kentucky Governor's Educational Reform Movement 

Elucat^onal reform has been a leading agenda item for the Governor. 
With a pledge for no new taxes, Governor Wallace G. Wilkinson has held to 
a strong position that, with a restructuring of the Kentucky educational 
process and a reallocation of current budget appropriations, Kentucky 
education could be greatly improved with little additional dollars and 
certainly no increase in taxes. 

This position has been held with tenacity and has created a strong 
conflict with key leaders of the General Assembly that had passed and 
partially funded a rather broad reform program under the leadership of 
Governor Martha Lane Collins in the legislative sessions of 1984 and 1986. 
Governor Collins 1 program philosophy was that Kentucky education could be 
improved significantly by refining the current educational processes and 
funding more realistically the current programs. The Kentucky legislature 
has been reluctant to drop Collins 1 reforms and to start anew with the 
current administration, a typical Kentucky phenomenon with the constitu- 
tional restriction of one consecutive term of a Governor. The support for 
tire Collins 1 program along with the Governor's stance against new taxes 
has negated any positive and productive action in support of education 
during the past two years. 

The current Kentucky Supreme Court decision seems to have moved both 
the legislative leaders and the Governor into a collaboration mode and a 
willingness of both parties to negotiate their former positions. 
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Current Educational Planning at the State Level 

As the state moves into the early fall, the legislature is coordi- 
nating a task group consisting of 30 members of representatives of the 
House and Senate, the Governor's Office, and other representatives. Much 
time has been lost in the fighting over the composition of the committee. 
There are no educators on the committee to this point. 

With the regular session of the General Assembly scheduled for 
January of 1990, the legislative task group is now looking at many new 
options for dramatically changing the elementary and secondary program. 
Since the Supreme Court decision has declared the Kentucky educational 
system, as a whole, unconstitutional, this allows the state to totally 
evaluate every component for more effective alternatives. 

The legislative task group has invited many experts on education 
from around the nation to share their perspectives on what constitutes an 
effective educational system and how Kentucky can use this golden oppor- 
tunity to develop a model program for the nation. 

Current speculation holds that this task group will continue with 
the input and its planning and then, after the 60-day regular session in 
January to March, the Governor will call a special session to enact new 
educational measures and the necessary funding. 

In the current tentative state of affairs, Kentucky's future 
education programs are based upon pure speculation. Every facet of the 
process is open for evaluation and modification or complete change. 
Accountability and restructuring to bring the decisionmaking process down 
in the organizational process are appearing to be key concepts guiding 
the discussions. If this is the case, and it guides the current planning 
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efforts, and if the legislative task group functions effectively) there 
are possibilities that the results can be enlightening. However, if the 
process is "muddled" as is so often the case in Kentucky's political 
"quagmire, M the scenario and its implementation could be a nightmare. 

The Appalachia Educational Laboratory 1989 Needs Assessment Project 
data collected from the Kentucky policymakers seemed to correlate strongly 
with reform needs identified by the Supreme Court decision and other 
activity surrounding this movement. In addition to the need for financial 
support and financial reform, the policymakers placed high priority on 
improving the functioning of local boards of education and the improve- 
ment of both the recruitment and professional development of teachers and 
administrators. The policymakers expressed a great need to ensure that 
Kentucky educational policy is informed by the outcomes of educational 
research and develcpmen^.. They spoke strongly for the reform movement in 
the Commonwealth to be based upon the tremendous amount of research 
knowledge about organizing schools for optimum learning and using the 
research for improving instructional planning and implementation of 
effective teaching and learning strategies. ^ ^ 

Current Trends in Kentucky Education 

There are clearly established trends in the movement of Kentucky 
education that are in varying degrees of intensity. Hie following trends 
seem to be currently active and a have a high probability of continuing 
beyond the restructuring activity associated with the Kentucky Supreme 
Court decision. 
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1. The movement towards school-based management. 

2. Emphasis on education on AIDS and family life curriculum. 

3. Expanding the utilization of technology in management and 
instructional monitoring at the state and local school district 
levels. 

A. Improvement of the selection and deployment of school personnel, 
which removes the selection process from the political arena to 
a more criteria-based selection process. 

5. Willingness for the state to find new sources of revenue for 
education due to the pressures of equality of educational oppor- 
tunity for all students, increasing costs of programs of 
asbestos abatement, workmen's compensation, salary improvements, 
and others. 

6. Leadership to develop congruence between the written curriculum, 
the taught curriculum, and the tested curriculum. 

7. Increase in the mainstreaming of mildly handicapped students 
into the regular classroom. 

8. Increased accountability of local school districts to improve 
student achievement, attendance, holding power of students, and 
improve the ratio of expenditures on instruction to other 
components of the school operation. 

9. The improvement of the teacher and leadership preparation 
programs in the colleges and universities. 

10. Movement towards more collaboration between the statewide educa- 
tional organizations, such as the Kentucky Education 
Association, the Kentucky Association for School Administrators, 
and the Kentucky School Boards Association, to impact education 
on issues of common need. Included in this pattern is the 
posture of the Kentucky Education Association's lower priority 
on collective bargaining. 

11. Emphasis on management and leadership development with local 
school leaders as central to the school improvement program. 

12. Greater involvement of the Kentucky Department of Education in 
che management of local school districts that have identified 
deficiencies • 
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R&D Resources Available to Support 
Elementary and Secondary Education 

After a brief search for availa« N le research and development resources 
in the Commonwealth, it appears that they are extremely limited in both 
systems and funding • 

The state universities have very limited funding for research and 
development, with the majority of the activities centered around special 
grants provided by the federal sources and some private funding from 
foundations and corporations. Most institutions have a few competent 
staff who will work with the elementary and secondary schools on special 
research programs. This, for the most part, is done on a consultative 
basis rather than provided as a free service of the university. 

The Kentucky Department of Education has a division under the Office 
of Research and Planning that will assist all educational agencies with 
the statistical support for pursuing all kinds of research and development 
projects. The staff responds with a considerable database that can be 
accessed most effectively. 

Limited sharing of research and professional articles useful to the 
elementary and secondary schools is provided by the professional educa- 
tional associations, such as the Kentucky Education Association, the 
Kentucky Association of School Administrators, and the Kentucky School 
Boards Association. These organizations have a limited library of current 
resources, but are willing to assist within these limits. 

The Appalachia Educational Laboratory has a comprehensive network of 
resources that are readily available to all educational organizations and 
agencies in Kentucky. This appears to be the most complete and accessible 



source. AEL has responded to requests for assistance in developmental 
efforts with special study groups — sharing staff and other resources as 
within their mission. Their network with other Laboratories in the 
United States is a most valuable resource for planning, research, and 
study. 
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TENNESSEE STATE STATUS REPORT 



I. General Demography 

The state of Tennessee exemplifies a range of attributes covering a wide 
spectrum of diversity In population, economy, society and commerce. From 
the Great Smokey Mountains of the Appalachian Range in the east to the 
wide plateau overlooking the Mississippi River Valley in the west, topography 
attests to the scope of social and economic features of this state. 

The 1990 Census for the United States is in view and special 
preparations are being made to ensure its thoroughness and complete 
authenticity. Particular attention to the current demographics of Tennessee 
will contribute vitally to the preparation of statistics for this state in 1990. 



The population of Tennessee is 4,803,000 according to the Bureau of 
the Census reflecting a 4.6 percent change from 1980-1986. Encompassing 
41,155 square miles of land, the state is inhabited by 1 16.7 persons to the 
square mile. In 1984, of these persons 21.7 percent were between the ages 
of 5-14 years, 57. 1 percent were 15-64 years, and 21.2 percent were age 65 
and above. Thus, more than half, 57. 1 percent, were of the age to be part of 
the working force and 31.6 percent were of the traditional age to be school 
and college students. 

In 1985 the state included 1,757,000 households with a mean of 2.65 
persons in each. Of these households 1 1.3 percent were headed by a female 
and 20.4 percent were one-person households indicating that 68.3 percent 
were more than likely traditional two-parent families, The ratio of births to 
deaths in 1984 was 65,006 to 42,334 indicating a potential and substantial 
growth in population with this continuing trend. Marriages in 1984 totaled 
55,203 compared to 29,638 divorces revealing a 53 percent chance that 
marriage will end in divorce (County and City Data Book). 
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The Tennessee Higher Education Commission predicts optimistic 
development for the state in their report The Future of Tennessee. 

Tennessee will move into the 1990 s with modest population growth from 4.9 
million residents In 1986 to 5.2 million residents by 1993. Reflecting 
national and regional trends, a higher percentage of the population will be 
black, elderly, and urban. Forecasters predict an era of moderately strong 
economic growth with state production increasing in real terms 
approximately three percent each year, employment growing by 1 .4 percent 
annually, and unemployment declining slowly. Technological advances, 
especially these involving computers and telecommunications, will provide 
improved productivity and new possibilities for closer partnerships between 
private enterprise and government. Finally, fundamental structural 
changes in the economy of the past decade, such as the shift to service 
activities and international business, should culminate by the mid-1990 s, 
thus creating a more stable, energized economy. These favorable 
developments will permit Tennessee to outpace the nation in overall 
economic growth during this period. 

Population Centers and Rural Areas 

Tennessee continues to be primarily a rural economy with 
12.475.000 acres utilized by 90. 565 farms of which 40.2 percent are 
less than fifty acres. Fifty-five percent of these farms are between fifty 
and five-hundred acres, and only 4.8 percent are over five-hundred 
acres indicating that the state is composed of small farms on which 
40.6 percent of occupants live on the income produced from that farm. 

The four major urban centers have experienced healthy growth in 
recent years. In 1986, the Memphis -Shelby County area attained a 
population of 809,000 inhabitants compared to 777, 1 13 in 1980. The 
capital city area of Nashville-Davidson County contained a population of 
497,900 inhabitants over a 1980 population of 477,81 1. Knoxville in 
Knox t ,ounty had 329,500 inhabitants compared to a 1980 population of 
319,694. The remaining center is Hamilton County-Chattanooga which 
is the only center that has not realized population growth since 1980. 
Its 1986 population was 284,300 compared to a 1980 population of 
287,740. These figures and those for population per square mile, plus 
racial and gender characteristics, are presented in Table 1 
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Table 1. Urban Centers' Population and Statistics for 1986 





Population 


Persons / 


Race 


Gender 




I960 1966 


sq mile 


White Hack 


Male Female 


Davidson/Nash 


477,811/497.900 


993.8 


76.51/23.49 


90.6/100 


Hamllton/Chatt 


287,740/284,300 


527.5 


79.28/20.72 


92.9/100 


Knox/KnoxvUle 


319,694/329,500 


651.2 


90.29/9.71 


92.9/100 


Shelby/Memphis 


777,113/809,600 


1,048.7 


55.60/44.40 


91.3/100 



In comparison with the United States, Tennessee growth in persons 
per square mile was behind the national average in percentage change 
from 1980 to 1986. The United States experienced a 6.4 percent increase 
in persons per square mile compared to Tennessee's 4.6 percent growth. 
Tennessee's growth change, however, was favorably consistent with her 
sifter states of Mississippi with a growth change of 4. 1 percent and 
Arkansas with an increase of 3.9 percent. 

Indicators of Wealth and Poverty 

Per capita income in 1985 was $9,290 indicating a 49.5 percent 
change during the time period of 1979-1985. During the period of 
1986-1987, the per capita income increased from $1 1,984 to $12,880, a 
7.5 percent increase which compares to the United States rate of increase 
of 6.0 percent on $14,606 to $15,481 for the years of 1986-1987. 
Tennessee also compares favorably to Mississippi which experienced a 6.5 
percent increase in per capita income from $9,663 to $10,292 and 
Arkansas which gained an increase of only 4.4 in per capita income from 
$1 1,025 to $1 1,507 (State Education Indicators). 

Tennessee's labor force in 1986 was composed of 2,301,000 workers 
which reflected a 1.9 percent increase from 1985 to 1986. Unemployment 
in 1986 held steady at 185,000 which is an 8.0 percent rate. 
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n. Educational Demography 

Responsibility for governance in the state of Tennessee is facilitated 
through the Tennessee State Department of Education (TSDE) and the 
Tennessee Higher Education Commission (THEC). The TSDE has 
responsibility for K-12 levels of education while the THEC oversees the 
functions of post-secondary or higher educaUon. 

Public Elementarv/Sec ondarv Schools 

Public school enrollment in Tennessee for 1986-87 was 855,157 
compared to 880,774 in 1980. In the Fall 1987, public school enrollment 
in Tennessee was 823,783 compared to 505,550 for Mississippi and 
437,036 in Arkansas. In Tennessee there are 141 school districts with 15 
districts, or 10.6 percent, which have under 1000 students. This number 
of districts compares with 152 in Mississippi which has 10 districts, or 
6.6%, which have under 1000 students. The state of Arkansas possesses 
331 districts cf which 223 (67.4%) are under 1000 students reflecting the 
wide rural nature of the state (State EducaUon Indicators). 

The number of public schools, kindergarten through grade twelve, 
and the net enrollment of all twelve grades, kindergarten, and special 
education are specified on the accompanying table. 

Table 2. Number of Public Schools (Kindergarten - Grade Twelve) 



Schools Totals 

Grades K-3 35 

Grades K-6 334 

Grades K-8 254 

Grades K-12 37 

Grades K-Other 288 

Elementary Grades without K 24 

Middle Schools 120 

Grades 7-9 62 

Grades 7- 12 46 

Grades 9-12 156 

Grades 10-12 46 

Alternative Schools 38 

Comprehensive Vocational Centers 48 

Special EducaUon 35 

Other 127 

Total 1,650 
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Table 3. Net Enrollment (Kindergarten through 


twelve) 


Kindergarten 


66.060 


Eighth Grade 


65.007 


First Grade 


71.414 


Ninth Grade 


71.400 


Second Grade 


65.881 


Tenth Grade 


68.337 


Third Grade 


63.689 


Eleventh Grade 


59.933 


Fourth Grade 


63.512 


Twelfth Grade 


51.770 


Fifth Grade 


60.695 


Special Education 




Sixth Grade 


61.679 


Self-Contained 


19.588 


Seventh Grade 


66.192 


Total Net Enrollment 855,157 
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The decline of the school age population due to maturation of 
the "baby boom" generation is reflected in regional and national 
statistics. In Tennessee the decrease from 1,000,000 school age 
children in 1977 to 923.000 in 1987 was a 7.7 percent decrease. This 
decline has apparently tempered somewhat since 1982 when a figure of 
939,000 reflects a lesser. 1.7 percent, change. For the United States, 
the percent of change from 1977 to 1987 was 9.2 percent decrease 
determined by numbers of 49,897.000 for 1977 and 45.290.000 for 
1987. also reflecting a tempering since 1982 when the school age 
population was 45,656,000 producing a change from 1982 to 1987 of 
only 0.8 percent (State Education Indicators). 

The percent of school age children in the total United States 
population changed from 23.1 percent in 1977 to 18.6 percent in 1987 
which is a -4.5 percent change. Tennessee's percent of school age 
children in the total state population was 23.3 percent in 1977 and 
19.0 percent in 1987 which shows a comparable change rate of -4.3 
with the United States' percent of school age children(State Education 
Indicators). 

An Appalachia Educational Laboratory (AEL) Demographic Study 
disclosed enrollment in the major Tennessee city-county areas in 
1984-85. Memphis City Schools led with an enrollment of 1 12,915 and 
Shelby Country with 30.350 together with Memphis had an enrollment 
of 143,265. Davidson county schools had an enrollment of 65.978. 
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Knox County and Knoxville City together had an enrollment of 55,030. 
Hamilton County and Chattanooga City followed with an enrollment of 
46,060. 

In 1986-1987 assessment revealed the numbers for students 
per square mile in the cities of Memphis and Chattanooga were 367.86 
and 185.36 respectively. The figures for the most populous counties 
showed Shelby County had 37.10, Davidson County had 1 17.33, Knox 
County had 49.41 and Hamilton County had 34.43 students per square 
mile (AEL Demographic Study). 

The record of pupil progress in public schools in Tennessee 
indicates that of a total enrollment of 878,521 in K-12, a figure of 
737,136 or 84 percent were promoted in 1987 with a failure rate of 
only 52.768 or six percent. Complete figures on pupil progress in 
Tennessee are provided in the following table. 



Table 4. Record of Pupil Progress in Tennessee Public Schools 





Total 


Dropped 


Re-entry 


Promoted 


Failed 


Suspended 


Ex] 


Kindergarten 


69.841 


9.486 


2.187 


59.971 


2.571 


55 


0 


First Grade 


76.436 


10.497 


1.872 


60.763 


7.048 


210 


1 


Second Grade 


69.964 


8.305 


i.617 


59,959 


3.337 


252 


1 


Third Grade 


67.631 


7.740 


1.427 


58.554 


2.764 


349 


1 


Fourth Grade 


67.410 


7.549 


1.444 


59.209 


2.096 


585 


2 


Fifth Grade 


64.322 


7.152 


1.320 


56.519 


1.971 


963 


4 


Sixth Grade 


65.434 


6.942 


1.319 


57.715 


2.096 


2.016 


7 


Seventh Grade 


70.027 


8,515 


1.808 


57.183 


6.137 


6.895 


29 


Eighth Grade 


68.435 


8.442 


1.906 


57.316 


4.583 


7.281 


31 


Ninth Grade 


74.690 


11.455 


2.122 


57.992 


7.375 


10.887 


86 


Tenth Grade 


70.544 


10.129 


1.804 


56.175 


6.044 


7.810 


62 


Eleventh Grade 


61.415 


8.128 


1.226 


50.508 


4.005 


5.438 


30 


Twelfth Grade 


52.352 


5.037 


696 


45.272 


2.741 


3.361 


15 


Total 


878J21 1081367 


20,750 


737,136 


02,788 


46,122 


269 
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Pupil teacher ratio in 1982 was 20.5 children per teacher. This ratio 
improved in 1988 to 19.6 children per teacher giving Tennessee a ranking of 
44 in the nation as a whole. The ratio for the United States was 17.6 children 
per teacher for 1988. Tennessee's sister states of Arkansas and Mississippi 
lanked 24 for Arkansas with 17.1 children per teacher and 41 for Mississippi 
which had 18.8 children per teacher (Education Daily, May, 89). 

In average teacher salary, Tennessee ranked 39 in the nation with a 
figure of $23,705 in 1988. This showed an improvement over 1973-1974 
when average teacher salary was $9,916 and 1985-1986 when salary was 
$21,800. In 1988 Tennessee did rank favorably with Mississippi whose 
average teacher salary was $20,562 (49) and Arkansas whose average teacher 
salary was $20,340 (50) (Education Daily, May 89). 

Assessment of student performance for 1987-1988 revealed that 
Tennessee ranked 22 in the nation in student ACT scores with 18.0. The 
range of scores nationally was not wide, however, as the highest rank 
belonged to Iowa with a score of 20.3. Arkansas was 25 with a score of 17.9 
and Mississippi was 28 with a score of 16.2. The national average for the ACT 
was 18.8 which showed a 0.1 percent increase from the 1987 score of 18.7. 
For Tennessee mean SAT scores rose on verbal from 477 in 1975 to 489 in 
1985. Mathematics SAT scores rose from 51 1 in 1975 to 521 in 1985. 

Examination of graduation rates for 1987 indicated Tennessee ranked 37 
with 67.8 percent of students graduating from high school which is very close 
to the national graduation rate of 71.1. Mississippi and Arkansas had rates of 
64.8 and 77.5 respectively (Education Daily, May, 89). 

Public Higher Education Institutions 

Higher education in Tennessee is organized and administered under two 
major systems; the University of Tennessee (U.T.) system, which has four 
major campuses, and the State Board of Regents (SBR) system which includes 
not only six public universities, but also ten community colleges and four 
technical institutes with 26 area vocational-technical schools. These 
institutions of higher education are governed by the Tennessee Higher 
Education Commission under the auspices of the Governor and the General 
Assembly as shown in Figure 1. The three accompanying maps (Figures 2.3.4) 
show the locations of the institutions within the state. 
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Figure 1 

TENNESSEE PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION 
GOVERNANCE/ COORDINATION STRUCTURE 
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Community College* and Technical Institute* 




Chattanorqa State Technical Cainunity College 

Cleveland State Camunity College 

Columbia State Gomtunity College 

Dyersburg State Ocnnunity College 

Jackson State Camunity College 

Mot low State Cainunity College 

Nashville State Technical Institute 



8. Roane State Camunity College 

9. Shelby State Camunity College 

10. State Technical Institute at Moifhis 

11. State Technical Institute at Knoxville 

12. Tri-Cities State Technical Institute 

13. Volunteer* State Cainunity College 

14. Walters State Con^unity College 
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Figure 3 
Public Universities 




1. Austin Peay State University 

2. East Tennessee State University 

3. Mcnfihla State tfciversity 

4. Middle Tennessee State University 

5. Tennessee, State University 

6* Tennessee Technological University 



7. University of Tennessee at Chattanooga 

8. University of Tennessee at Knoxville 

9. University of Tennessee at Martin 

10. University of Tennessee at Memphis 

11. University of Tennessee Space Institute 
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FiQure 4 ^ 

Private Highor Education Institutions* 




1. Aquinas Junior College I 

2. Belmont College 

3. Bethel College 

4. Bryan College 

5. Carson-Neuron College 

6. Christian Brothers College 

7. duller land College 
IXwid Itipsocmb College 
Fisk University 
1'reed-llardenwin College 
lliwassee College 



8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 



12. John A. Cupton College 



13. Johnson Bible College 

14. King College 

15. Knoxville College 

16. Lambuth College 

17. Lane College 

18. Lee College 

19. Ieinoyne-Owen College 

20. Lincoln Memorial University 

21. Martin College 

22. Maryville College 

23. Moharry Medical College 

24. Man his College of Art 



28. 
29. 



•Munlxjrs of tluj Tennessee Council of Private Colleges 



25. Milligan College 

26. Morristown College 

27. Rhodes College 
Southern College 
Southern College of Optometry 

30. Tennessee Wesleyan College 

31. Itmlinson College 

32. Trevecca Nazarene College 

33. lusculum College 

34. Union University 

35. University of the South 

36. Vanderbilt University 
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The headcount enrollment for total Tennessee public and private higher 
education institutions for Fall, 1987 are depicted in the graph in figure 5. A 
break-down of these enrollments follow: 



Table 5. Headcount Enrollment in Tennessee Institutions, Pall 1987 
Public Institutions: 

SBR Universities 62,700 
SBR Community Colleges 33,237 
SBR Technical Institutes 16,845 
University of TN System 39.889 
Total enrollment/public institutions 152,671 

Private Institutions 39, 72 1 

Grand total/higher education institutions 192,392 

SSSBSSBSSSSSSSSSSSBSS&BXSBBSESIB&BSBCSBSSXSISSSSSIIBSSr 

Figure 5 

Headcount Enrollment 
Tennessee Institutions - Fall 1987 
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A comparison of public headcount and Fulltime Teaching Equivalent 
(PTE) enrollment with that of the private higher education institutions 
illustrates a wide discrepancy in public and private headcount 
enrollments. The following graph displays the difference in headcount 
and FTE enrollment in both public and private institutions in 
Tennessee. 

Figure 6. 

Headcount vs FTE Enrollment 1977-87 
Tennessee Public & Private Higher Education 
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Enrollment in Tennessee's public higher education institutions in 
| 1987 was composed of 138,654 (90.8%) instate students and 1 1 ,443 

' (7.5 %) out of state students with 2,574 foreign students comprising 

■ 1.7 percent of the student body. Full-time students accounted for 58.5 

\ percent of the enrollment with 89,310 students. This means 63,361 

I part-time students make up 41 .5 percent of the enrollment. Racial 

I demographic figures show 128, 173 (84%) are white, 20,340 (13.3) are 

black, 3.724 (2.4%) are American Indian, Hispanic.etc. and 434 (0.3%) 
| are unclassified. The ratio of male to female is 70,248 (46.0%) and 
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82,423 (54.0%) respectively (Statistical Abstract of TN). 

Racial breakdown of the public institutions shows that SBR 
Universities had 80.4 percent white, 16.4 percent black, and 2.6 
percent other with 0.6 percent not reported. The UT System had 89.6 
percent white, 6.9 percent black and 3.6 percent other. The 
Community Colleges had 86.8 percent white, 12.2 percent black, and .9 
percent other. The Technical Institutes had 78.4 percent white, 19.6 
percent black, and 2.0 percent other. The grand total for the state of 
Tennessee showed 128,053(84.2%) white, 20,340 (13.3%) black, and 
3.724 (2.58%) other. 

From 1983 to 1987 freshman enrollment and percentage change 
reflected a declining enrollment for the years 1983 through 1986 with 
a definite reversal and increase for 1987. This same trend has been 
visible in the total undergraduate enrollment for these same years. 



Table 6. Variation in Freshman/Undergraduate Enrollment 1983 - 1987 



1963 1984 % change 1985 % change 1986 % change 1987 %char\gc 
Freshman enrollment 

27.494 26319 -4.3 22.256 -15.4 21.280 4.4 22.880 7.5 
Undergraduate enrollment 

139.136 133.372 -4.1 129.128 -3.2 130.114 -3.2 133.514 2.6 
(Statistical Abstract of TN) 

According to the Tennessee Higher Education Commission in its report 
The Future of Tennessee: Higher Education 1 987- 1 993, through the 
Comprehensive EducaUon Reform Act state appropriaUons grew from $385.5 
million in 1982-1983 to $628.7 million for 1986-1987. During this period, 
higher education enrollments remained stable. In 1986 the Legislature 
funded the formula for financing the basic needs of colleges and universities 
at 100%. In 1987 the formula was fully funded for instruction and research. 
General Fund appropriations for higher education increased from 20.9 
percent in 1982-1983 to 21.3 percent in 1986-1987. 
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Nonpublic Elementarv/Secondarv Schools 

Tennessee's private school enrollment was 71,671 out of a total 
school enrollment of 921.097 revealing that 7.8 percent of the state 
school enrollment was in private schools. Nationally, the private school 
enrollment was 4.961.755 out of a total enrollment of 44.794.237 or an 
11.1 percentage of the total enrollment. Arkansas private school 
enrollment was 4.3 percent of 428.588 which is 18.423. Mississippi 
had a larger percentage of its total enrollment in private school. This 
state had 50,1 16 (10. 1%) children in private school out of a total 
enrollment of 497.668. In comparison with these two states, the 
private school enrollment of Tennessee fell between that of Arkansas 
and Mississippi (State Education Indicators). 

Nonpublic Higher Education Institutions 

Total enrollment in Tennessee private higher education institutions 
for 1987 was 39.721. Of this figure. 19.674 (49.5%) students we"» 
instate, 18,753 (47.2%) were from out of state, and 1.294 (3.3%) ver* 
foreign students. Full-Ume students comprised 83.6 percent of the 
enrollment and part-time students were 16.4 percent. A racial 
breakdown of the private school enrollment indicated that 81.9 percent 
were white, 12.0 percent were black. 2.0 percent were American 
Indian, Hispanic or other nationality, and 3.3 percent were foreign 
students. The ratio of male to female was 46.2 percent to 53.8 percent 
respectively. 

Freshman enrollment in private school areas has shown a steady 
decline in the last five or six years. A recent increase since 1986, 
however, may signal the end of the decline and predict a trend which 
could continue into the 1990 s. 



Table 7. Variation In Freshman Enrollment 1983 - 1987 

1983 1984 % change 1985 %change 1986 %change 1987 %change 
Freshman enrollment 

11.679 11,142 -4.6 10.996 -13 11.203 1.9 11.520 2.8 
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Sn. Support and Control of Public Elementary/Secondary School 

Role of the D epartment oi Education 

The Department of Education coordinates and supervises Ihe 
educational programs of the 140 local public school systems which 
operate the state's kindergarten, elementary and secondary schools, 
also five special schools, including those for blind and deaf. 

The Commissioner of Education, as the state's chief school officer, 
is responsible for the operation of the State Department of Education 
and is chief administrator of the public education system. The chief 
local administrators are the superintendents of the local school systems 
who implement th2 policies and regulations of the state system. 

The State Board of Education sets policy and approves regulations 
for the State Department of Education to implement in administering 
state educational programs. This includes the approval of schools, 
regulating the certification of teachers, distributing and accounting for 
expenditures of school funds, responsibility for transportation and 
safety, instructional programs, issuance of diplomas, school lunch, 
supervision of schools and their administration, and the operation of 
four special schools. 

Legislation creating the "Better Schools Program" placed the 
administration of the Career Ladder for teachers and school 
administrators under the governance of the SDE. The program requires 
that teachers and administrators be evaluated/rated through one of 
several procedures in order to qualify fo .* progression within the Career 
Ladder program and extended financial benefits. 

Role of Loral Education Agencies 

Local Education Agencies in Tennessee are county districts, city or 
town districts, or special districts. There are four special schools that 
are operated under control of the Tennessee State Department of 
Education and funded by state appropriation. The Chief Executive 
Officer of the county districts is usually an elected Superintendent. 
Superintendents in city or town districts and special districts may be 
appointed or elected. 

The LEA in Tennessee derives its authority as an extension of the 
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state and has the reponsibility to provide an educational program for all 
children from kindergarten through twelfth grade. City or county 
governmental authority has the power to approve the LEA budget and 
provide funding. 

Significant measures to enhance LEA educational programs have 
been created through the "Better Schools Program". High priority has 
been given to the Basic Skills program and the Computer Skills Next 
program. Under the Career Ladder program. LEAs participate in 
inservice training, fast-tracking, evaluating and rating the performance 
of faculty and administrator. The local district also has responsibility for 
effective utilization of differentiated staffing as instructional personnel 
progress up the ladder resulting from die Career Ladder program. 

State/Local/Federal Share of Support 

Federal funds received as part of school revenues for 1986 and 
1987 show Tennessee ranking third in the nation as a recipient of 
federal funds in 1986 with a percentage of 12.2 percent of funds 
received from federal sources. In 1987 this amount decreased and 
Tennessee received only 11.1 percent of school revem es via federal 
funds providing a ranking of nine. The United States' mean for 
percentage of federal funds was 6.4 percent. The states of Tennessee 
(11.1%), New Mexico (12.2%), Arkansas (11.5%) and Mississippi 
(10.5%) all exceeded the national mean (Education Daily). Twenty- two 
percent of all the states received 10-12 percent of federal funds, fifty 
percent of the states received 5-9 percent of federal funds, and 28 
percent received 3-4 percent of federal funds. 

In Tennessee, the funding percentages for education changed from 
1973 to 1986. Federal funds in 1973 were 13.1 percent decreasing to 
9.7 percent in 1986. State funding increased from 45.1 percent in 
1973 to 50 percent in 1986. Local funding for education decreased 
slightly from 41.8 percent in 1973 to 40.3 percent in 1986 (Education 
Vital Signs). 

The greater part of school funds is derived from the retail sales tax. 
both state and local. Where local government has levied the maximum 
permitted, the citizens of Tennessee now pay 7.75 percent sales tax on 
most purchases. Local schools in Tennesee derive most of their local 
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revenues from property taxes and tax rates are controlled by local 
government. 

Each county in Tennessee has a county school district. Other 
districts (city or special) have been created from within the county 
districts. Because city and special districts were created from within 
the county districts, taxpayers who contribute to the revenues of the 
city and special districts are also taxed to support the county district. 
This precipitates unique revenue sharing situations in order to avoid 
double taxation. When a county school district sells bonds for capital 
outlay, they are required by Tennessee Code to share the proceeds with 
the city and/or special school districts within the county. 

The Annual Statistical Report for the State of Tennessee, 
Department of Education for 1987 revealed that federal funds received 
through the state in the form of ECIA Chapter 1 funds totaled 
$65,475,250, and ECIA Chapter 2 funds totaled $7,625,042. Federal 
funds received directly from the government included revenue sharing 
($3,253,012), PL874 ($4,673,089), ROTC ($1,395,920), Energy Grant 
($1,657,695), and Tide VII Bilingual ($341,384). 

The Tennessee budget for education in 1989-1990 specified 
$1,370,081,700 for K-12 and $728,137,000 for higher education from 
state funds. Federal funds requested are $254,500,900 for K-12 
education and $20,785,100 for higher education. A chart of there 
requests plus totals follows. 



Table 8. TENNESSEE BUDGET: 1989-1990 




Federal Funding 



K-12 Education 
Higher Education 
Total 



2,098,218,700 



254,500,900 
20.785.100 
275,286,000 



Other 



Grand Total 



K-12 Education 
Higher Education 
Total 



3,904.100 
7.979.600 
11,883,700 



1,628,486,700 
756.901.700 
2,385,388,400 
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Per Pupil Ex penditures 

Tennessee rose slightly from a ranking of 46 in 1986 with 
expenditures of $2612 per pupil to 45 in 1987 with expenditures of 
$2827 per pupil. This compared with a national mean of per pupil 
expenditures of $3756 in 1986 increasing to $3977 in 1987. 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, Utah, Alabama, and Idaho all ranked 
below the national per pupil expenditures in 1987 with expenditures 
ranging from $2350 to $2827 with Tennessee having the greatest 
amount of expenditure. Tennessee has made strides in this area rising 
from a 1973 per pupil expenditure of $813 to $2,533 in 1985 and 
finally to $2827 in 1987. The highest per pupil expenditures were in 
Alaska which expended $8010 on each pupil. (Education Daily) 

Role of Loca l Education Agencies 

The approval of schools is a cooperative effort between local 
school systems and the State Department of EducaUon. Each School 
develops its instructional program within the system and state 
frameworks. Local school systems develop and implement their own 
system-wide grading policies adhering to the state established 
minimum standard of 70 percent for passing and based on subject 
matter presented. 

LEAs also incorporate principles for evaluation of Career Ladder and 
non-Career Ladder teachers which includes procedures for 
recommendation for advancement of Career Ladder teachers and 
creation of individual improvement plans. 

General Edu cation Policies and Testing 

The Tennessee State Board of Education sets forth general policies 
and regulations for all public schools in the state. The regulations are 
closely prescriptive, especially in such areas as graduation 
requirements, school services, curriculum, approval for special 
education programs, approval of facilities and transportation, salary 
schedules, staffing, and testing. 

Various programs exist for the enhancement of student progress 
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and for addressing the needs of specific areas of the state. Exemplary 
programs are listed below: 

•Basic Skills Improvement Program provides assistance to local 
educational agencies and to state staff to develop and implement 
comprehensive programs to improve basic skills proficiency and 
instruction in elementary and secondary schools, especially in the areas 
of reading, mathematics, and language arts 

•Computer Skills Program provides technical assistance and 
training for computer literacy and education to local school systems 

•Classroom Discipline /Alternative Programs support classroom 
teachers in their efforts to educate students who want to learn by 
creating alternative programs for disruptive students 

•Program for Gifted Students rewards academic excellence in 
gifted high school juniors and seniors through the establishment of 
residential summer schools. 

The Tennessee Comprehensive Assessment Program (TCAP) to be 
implemented in the school year 1989-90 has been established and will 
consist of two norm-referenced and criterion-referenced tests for 
grades two through eight, and a norm referenced test in grade ten. A 
writing assessment component of the new testing program will likely be 
ready for implementation in the school year 1991-92. 

IV. The Role of Higher Education in Public Elementary/Secondary 
Education 

Special Legislative/Policy Requirements 

Several new and impactful policies and procedures have recently 
been adopted by the state. The State Board of Education has adopted 
the recommendation of the Commissioner of Education to require local 
boards of education to develop five year plans, including a mission 
statement, goals, objectives, and strategies. These plans are required as 
of July 1, 1990. The Board also adopted a policy of reciprocity of 
licensure for teacher applicants trained in other states which will be 
effecUve March 1, 1990. In other measures, the Board added 1 1 
specialty area tests to be taken by teacher candidates in various teaching 
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areas as a requirement for initial licensure, bringing the total required 
to 36 specialty area tests. 

New licensure standards for teahers in special education, health, 
physical education and occupational education have been delineated 
following the recommendations of the Advisory Council on Teacher 
Education and Certification for teacher candidates seeking initial 
licensure after May 1, 1995. Included in the reconstruction were 
standards for a new license in preschool/early childhood special 
education. 

The continuation of experimental internship and post-baccalaureate 
teacher education programs currently underway at the University of 
Tennessee-Knoxville. Memphis State University, and Belmont College 
was confirmed. A total of six institutions have been approved for 
experimental induction programs to be operational during 1989-90. 

These experimental programs have particularly focused on 
attracting outstanding persons already holding baccalaureate degrees 
into teaching. One plan featured a full-year internship, stipend support, 
and resulted in certification. Another fifth-year plan focused on more 
gradual immersion into teaching and produced certification with a 
Master of Arts in Teaching (MAT) degree. 

Inservice Preparation of Education Personnel 

In the area of leadership, the Tennessee Academy for School 
Leaders (TASL) has emphasized programs and ways to offer strong 
instructional leadership in its institutes. TASL has worked with 
administrators to help them improve evaluation skills, and has. in 
addition, offered sessions on improving school climate. The Tennessee * 
Executive Development Program for Public School Leaders has begun to 
work with practitioners to share practices for use of test results for 
instructional improvement and to expose leaders to the most current 
theory and practice of effective schooling. 
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Preservice Pr eparation of Education Personnel 

The state s new policy for teacher education in Tennessee adopted 
in 1988 is being phased in over an eight-year period with the first 
students to graduate under the new standards by 1994. A ten-member 
task force has been convened by the Department of Education to help 
guide the implementation process. More meaningful student teaching 
experience and greater assistance for beginning teachers are objectives 
which will help ensure their success in the classrooms. 

Teacher preparation coursework requirements have undergone 
some extensive changes and are particularly important in the preservice 
preparation of practitioners. Updated 1988 requirements published by 
State Education Indicators are depicted in Table 8. 



Table 9. Teacher Preparation Coursework Requirements 



Professional Ed Hours 

Elementary Secondary 

Tennessee 26 hours 24 hours 

Mississipp No Policy 

Arkansas 18 hours 18 hours 

Kentucky 30-39 hours 25 hours 

Assessment Requirements 

Admission to TE Exit/TE 

Tennessee PS 

Mississippi BS 10 

Arkansas BS 10 

Kentucky BS PS. CK. 10 



General Education 
Elementary Secondary 



64 hours 

32 hours 
21-48 hours 



Initial Certification 

PS.CK 

BS.PS.CK 

PS.CK 

PS. CK 10 



40 (varies w/cen 

23-36 hours 
51 hours 



Permanent Cen. 
10 

PS. CK 
PS. CK. 10 



BS/baslc skills. PS/professional skills. CK/content knowledge. 10/inclass observation 
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Consideration of tests for admission to teacher education programs has 
led to a rule change which modifies the test requirements for candidates 
applying for entrance into approved teacher education programs. The rule 
change will allow candidates two additional options in lieu of the 
Pre-Professional Skills Test (PPST) by accepting an ACT composite score of 
21 or above or a composite score of 22 or above on the Enhanced ACT. a 
combined verbal and mathematics score on the SAT of 990 or above, or a 
previously attained Bachelor s Degree. 
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The Influence of Higher Education on Public Education 

More rigorous requirements for admission to higher education 
Institutions in Tennessee have been established and stipulate specific high 
school courses that must be taken for admission to six SBR universities in 
the state. With two exceptions, the Board of Regent's requirements now 
a r e the same as those at the four main campuses of the University of 
Tennessee System. 

Inserrice Training for Teachers 

Tennessee was one of the first states to stress the importance of 
curriculum improvement by initiating paid inservice education and has had 
10 days of inservice education with pay since 1957. Significant progress 
has been made in inservice education in the state since 1957. and 
approximately $24 million dollars is provided annually for approved 
inservice activities. 

Each school develops and implements a program of inservice education 
designed to improve the school curriculum and promote the continuous 
professional growth of all personnel. The Commissioner of Education 
develops inservice guidelines consistent with the Comprehensive Education 
Reform Act (CERA) and disseminates these guidelines to each LEA. 
Technical assistance from the Department of Education to local school 
systems ensure that the special needs of probationary and apprentice 
teachers are met. 

School systems are required by Tennessee law to maintain an inservice 
training period of not less than 10 days according to a plan recommended 
by the local superintendent of schools and adopted by the local board of 
education. Guidelines call for a system-wide inservice planning committee 
in each system to be composed of the superientendent, an instructor, 
supervisor, a principal and a teacher. LEAs are urged to involve college or 
university consultants, parents, and appropriate agencies. 
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Technical Assistance and Other Support Services 
I College and university personnel in Tennessee are continually 

reminded of the triad— teaching, research, and service— that defines their 
I life. In Tennessee, the service aspect is a dominant one. The teacher 

■ educator is an organization person and dedicated to his profession. In 

■ addition to assisting LEAs in developing effective inservice activities. 

■ outreach programs exist where each school district in the service area has 

■ a liaison faculty member designated as a higher education contact person 
I for individual school systems. 

\ Listed below are examples of the assistance and support that is offered 

I and rendered by colleges and universities in Tennessee. 

1) School survey studies 
I 2) Organization of test programs with scoring and analysis 

3) Inservice seminars and workshops 
B 4) Consultative services in instructional development 

5) Research studies on grade inflation and effective utilization of 
I transportation. 

6) Needs assessment of both academic and physical plant 
I 7) Consultative services for administrative improvement 

■ 8) Continuing education and life-long learning activities 

■ 9) Evaluative techniques: planning, design, and application. 

I Many of these services are provided and evaluated by the Comprehensive 

■ Education Reform Act (CERA) which assesses beneficial outcomes of higher 
I education involvement by requiring a yearly report from institutions 

regarding their activities in local school systems. 

V. Trends in Public Elementary and Secondary Education 

Trends and Their Current Impact 

■ In the aftermath of the publication of The Imperiled Generation 

by Secretary of Education William Bennett, concern has mounted regarding 
I the academic value of national high school education. Several states have 

adopted tougher standards aimed at better preparing students for college, 
I reducing college dropout rates, and producing higher quality graduates. Dr. 

Bert C. Bach, vice-chancellor for academic affairs for the state board. 
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estimates that the Tennessee state system spends $15 million a year on 
college courses that should have been taught in high school. 

Consequently, high school credit requirements for college admission 
have been strengthened considerably. It is expected that a strengthened 
high school degree will reduce the number of students who must take 
remedial courses which can include as much as 50 percent of entering 
Freshman classes. 

Teacher Education Trends 

New teacher licensure standards emphasizing current concepts of 
excellence in teacher education have been constructed for several teaching 
majors, including special education, health, physical education, and 
occupational education. These recommendations also include standards for 
a new license for preschool/early childhood special education teachers, as 
mandated by the General Assembly in the Spring. 1988. 

The need for a more comprehensive academic preparation for all 
elementary education pre-teachers preparing to teach K-8 has led to the 
development of recommendations for innovative majors which integrate 
knowledge across the disciplines. For early childhood and elementary 
teachers, two interdisciplinary majors have been constructed. The first is a 
content-oriented major including study in several subjects taught in 
elementary grades combined with study of disciplines related to how 
children learn in the context of their environment. An interdisciplinary 
major in human learning draws upon fields such as psychology, sociology, 
cultural anthropology, and child development and is particularly 
appropriate for early childhood teachers. 

For middle grade teachers two interdisciplinary majors have also been 
created. The first is a major in two disciplines which may be any 
combination of subjects taught in the middle grades. The second is a major 
in a single discipline with an area of emphasis in at least one additional 
discipline outside the major. These interdisciplinary majors are carefully 
designed to coordinate among participating disciplines and are 
accompanied by academic advisement for prospective teachers. 

An early childhood endorsement for public school pre-kindergarten 
will be developed and brought to the Advisory Council in Spring. 1989. The 
endorsement recommendation will be developed Jointly with 
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representatives of the Department of Human Services and pre-kindergarten 
programs. 

Technological Innovations in Education 

Satellite-based instruction is bringing new learning options to 
Tennessee students in remote or isolated classrooms. A $200,000 state 
appropriation has enabled the Tennessee Department of Education to fully 
equip a total of 14 pilot sites for satellite instructional programming. 
Students in rural or sparsely populated areas of Tennessee will have the 
same opportunity to take advanced mathematics, science and foreign 
language courses as students in the larger school systems with broader 
course offerings. Daily lessons will be delivered live through a one-way 
video/ two-way audio system linking students with teachers. A local 
certified teacher serving as classroom facilitator at each project site will be 
a key factor in the success of students enrolled in the distance learning 
courses. 

Enrichment programs will put students in touch with professionals 
from a variety of mainstream and nontraditional occupations, including 
songwriters, authors, scientists and astronauts. Basic skills noncredit 
sessions in mathematics and English will be available for students needing 
remediation. Intensive review courses will provide interested 
college-bound students with rigorous preparation for taking the PSAT, SAT 
and ACT college entrance exams. Each participating school will follow a 
live televised program schedule and course outline and use textbooks 
approved by the State Department of Education. 

Several other Tennessee school systems will be providing distance 
learning opportunities through satellite dishes donated to schools by area 
businesses and local utilities cooperatives. The TI-IN Network is a 
multi-state venture that provides exemplary programming in partnership 
with several state departments of education and state universities. 



1 Vocational Education Initiatives 

I Recent vocational education initiatives have resulted in more than $2 

* million in multiple pilot projects being tested in schools across the state of 

■ Tennessee. These state-managed pilots are reshaping the vocational 

I curriculum, giving vocational students more intensive exposure to 
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curriculum basics, providing students with course content that more nearly 
parallels that of the college-bound student, and better preparing them for 
the world of work. 

Majnr Problems and Special Issues 

Tennessee is addressing the needs of students at risk of dropping out 
of school through a 15-point comprehensive program with elements 
reaching from pre-school through high school. Measures that will be 
utilized are as follows: 

•Funding class size reductions in the primary grades 

•Identification of student and curriculum deficencies through 
state-administered, standardized testing programs 

•School-age child care programs 

•Parenting skills programs to help parents work with the pre-school 

youngsters on school readiness skills 
•One-room, drop-in schools and after-school learning centers in urban 

housing projects 
•Appointment of a statewide director of dropout prevention 
•ln-school suspension programs to keep disruptive students in school 

at alternative school centers 
•Drug Free Tennessee program 

•Comprehensive career awareness programs focused on at-risk 
students 

*School-to-work transition training programs 

•Incentive grants for pregnant teenagers and teenage parents to learn 

parenting skills 
•Comprehensive family life programs 

•Essential reading and mathematics skills for public elementary 
schools 

These programs have been built on the premise that nearly every 
student can experience success in school, provided appropriate programs 
and services are available. 

Other special issue activities include consideration of reciprocity of 
licensure for applicants trained in other states and is directed to persons 
who apply for teaching positions in Tennessee but have been trained in 
other states. Under a new recommended rule change. Tennessee will 
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establish reciprocal agreements with other states belonging to the 
Interstate Certification Project (ICP). This policy will award licensure to 
applicants from other states which are NCATE accredited or affiliated and 
also establish procedures to award licensure to applicants from other states 
after a review of those states' teacher education program approval 
procedures. 

The Tennessee Student Assistance Corporation (TSAC) maintains 
activities relative to teacher loan/scholarship programs. TSAC manages 
programs which provide forgivable loans to college students preparing to be 
mathematics, science, elementary music, and elementary art teachers or to 
teach in disadvantaged areas of the state. A new program mandated by the 
General Assembly will provide forgivable loans to minority students 
preparing to be teachers. 

Strengths of Tennessee Education al Systems 

One of the significant strengths of the Tennessee educational system is 
the Comprehensive Education Reform Act (CERA) of 1984 which provides 
teachers the opportunity to advance financially and positionally within the 
state system. The State Board of Education has emphasized the 
participation of principals in the evaluation system for a number of years. 
The State Certification Commission recently recommended that local 
administrators be included on evaluation teams for Career Level II and III 
teachers. This move demonstrates the desire of state administrators to 
encourage principals to demonstrate their ability and willingness to 
improve the evaluation system through their involvement. 

The Career Ladder options also include teachers and administrators in 
adult education programs among those eligible for Career Ladder evaluation 
and status. Such individuals are now eligible for carry-over of Career Ladder 
salary supplements when they change position. 

The Creative Teaching Mini-Grant Program encourages and rewards 
creative teaching by Tennessee classroom teachers. Teaching proposals 
selected by the program become part of a teacher-to-teacher network and 
are presented in a booklet showcasing the creative teachers and their 
winning projects. 
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Statewide Needs of Tennessee 

Adult Literacy Initiative. Tennessee has begun a statewide effort to 
help all nonreading adults leam to read, write and do basic math well 
enough to lead independent, productive lives. The objective of the Literacy 
2000 program is to give every Tennessean the opportunity to leam reading 
and writing skills by the end of this century with a goal of 90 percent 
literacy for the state's adult population. 

According to the Education Commission of the States. Tennessee's 
Literacy 2000 program is one of just two comprehensive statewide 
programs in the nation aimed at wiping out adult illiteracy. Focused efforts 
to date are: 

•More than 72 full-time programs are in place, compared to no 
full-time programs two years ago 

•Establishment of programs in 8 housing projects in Knoxville and 
Nashville and in more than 20 workplace locations in businesses and 
industries 

•Reconstruction of Adult Basic Education (ABE) into a three-tiered, 
spiraling program more efficiently identifying adult learning needs 

•Expansion of service to the Department of Corrections to establish 
beginning literacy programs in prisons 

•Creation of literacy graduation certificates based on proficiency 
requirements and literacy attainment levels. 

Through the spiraling literacy effort, a greater number of adults are 
being brought up to the literacy level required to begin GED preparation. 

Enhancing the teaching profession . A major initiative in Tennessee 
has been to raise the status of the teaching profession and to make teaching 
a more viable career option for quality students. To make the teaching 
profession more attractive, the state is raising starting salaries, making 
overall teachers' salaries more competitive, and improving the workplace. 

The governor's salary initiative has moved Tennessee from 38th to 
34th in the nation in the ranking of average salaries for classroom teachers. 
In the Southeast, Tennessee teachers' salaries have advanced from 7th to 
5th. making the Tennessee figure above the average for the southeastern 
states (Tennessee Department of Education. 1989). 

Career ladder and related changes . Continuous efforts to improve the 
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career ladder for teachers and administrators has produced major changes 
which have been approved by the Tennessee General Assembly. 

•The program was made optional for all educators in Tennessee 

The certification period was extended and licensure made separate 
from career ladder certification 

*One-year probationary period and three-year apprentice periods were 
made part of the licensure system for all beginning teachers. 

In addition to the legislative changes, the career ladder system has 
been made easier to understand and more related to sound teaching 
practices. The time span of the evaluation process has been shortened and 
paperwork requirements reduced. Research and piloting programs are 
being conducted on quality of life factors that enhance the teaching 
profession and, in turn, make a positive difference in student learning 
outcomes. 

Recruitment of minority teachers . Tennessee has joined forces with 
neighboring states in a collaborative effort to increase the number of 
minority teachers in the public schools through scholarships, forgivable 
loans, and other special incentives. The Partnership to Assist Student 
Success (PASS) assists minority high school students in Tennessee who 
want to prepare for the teaching profession but lack the financial means. 
The state is developing a job bank to match teaching position vacancies 
with qualified minority teacher applicants which will provide for counseling 
and interviewing services, scholarship information, and career awareness 
information. 

Parent and community involvement. A new Governor's A+ Award for 
Community Commitment for Excellence in Education will be presented to 
communities in which schools meet specific, comprehensive criteria for 
educational programs and services. The Tennessee Partners in Education 
Conference was held in the fall of 1988 to promote involvement of business 
partners and chambers of commerce in education. A Family Involvement 
Conference, involving parents and local school system educators, was held 
in May, 1989. 

Funding and Accountability. Accountability is a prerequisite to any 
effort to bring about meaningful tax reform in Tennessee or to change the 
funding formula for K-12 education. The State Board of Education will 
require school systems to submit goals and performance standards as part 
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of the school approval process administered by the Department of 
Education. 

Tennessee Caucus Group. The Appalachia Educational Laboratory held 
a conference (Virginia Beach, July 22. 1989) for the State Caucus Group to 
identify and prioritize the educational needs in Tennessee. The top ten 
needs identified in rank order were as follows: 

1. Programs to enhance the functioning of local boards of education. 

2. Ways to ensure that educational policy is informed by the outcomes of 
educational research and development. 

3. Improvements in professional development programs for teachers and school 
administrators. 

4. Programs that address the special needs of small, rural schools. 

5. Improvements in the involvement in decision making of those implementing and 
those affected by decisions at the school level. 

6. Provide programs to address the special needs of minority students and 
community members. 

7. Improve instructional programming for middle school-age students. 

8. Study and report on innovative programs to improve teacher preparation, 
induction, and professional development. 

9. More community support of local public schools. 

10. Programs to improve adult literacy. 

The Tennessee State Caucus Group concluded that a favorable climate 
existed for addressing the need areas as reflected by recent activities at the 
policy and law-making levels. Also, some activities have been initiated in 
the need areas through the State Department of Education. Higher 
Education and at the local school levels. Research and development 
products for the various areas were not as available to guide 
decision-m&king and policy formation. AEL was viewed as an agency that 
could assist through their resources in facilitating the R&D information. 
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VI. R& D Resources Available to Support Elementary/Secondary Education 

Higher Education 

A number of research units exist within the institutions of higher 
educaUon in the state for the support of educational research and 
development. For example, housed at Memphis State University are the 
Center of Excellence in Teacher Education, the Bureau of Educational 
Resea r ch and Services, the Center for Environmental and Energy 
Education, the Center for the Study of Higher Education, and the 
Earthquake Center. The University of Tennessee at Knoxville, Vanderbilt 
University, and other higher educaUon insUtuUons have similar support 
units. 

Programs such as the four-year Project STAR study that examined the 
impact of reduced class size on student achievement in grades K-3 are 
indicative of the services rendered by research facilities of higher education 
insUtuUons. This study attested that students in smaller classes 
outperformed those in traditional 25-1 student-to-teacher classes. The 
most dramatic improvements were among lower-income students. 
Consequently, the state will contribute $2.8 million for implementation of 
these findings in 44 schools in 13 districts which will have their class sizes 
reduced to 15 students per teachers in kindergarten through third grade. 
An additional $1.3 million in federal funds will also be utilized. 

Private Organizations 

Many non-profit organizations have extensive organizational capabilities 
and extend their resources to work with educational units within the state. 
The Carnegie CorporaUon of New York has funded Project 30 , an 
innovaUve effort involving 30 universiUes across the naUon, to utilize 
collaborative efforts of Arts & Sciences faculty and EducaUon faculty to 
idenUfy and attract elementary and high school students to the science 
teaching field. With an intensive focus on minorities, this project reaches 
out to high school science teachers involving them in university academic 
activities. 

The Ford FoundaUon Grant for Clinical Training Sites enhances the 
collaboration of public school systems and teacher organizations to develop 
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training sites for clinical experiences for teacher education candidates. 
Elementary sites for 1989-90 have been identified which represent the 
demographic make-up of the area and will serve as student teaching 
locations for pre-teaching majors. 



Professional Associations 

Tennessee has representation from a variety of national professional 
organizations as well as state, regional, and local units. These organizations 
are generally involved in educational decision making in the state. They 
contribute meaningful communication resources and provide training and 
technical assistance to the education profession. Examples of these 
associations in Tennessee are: 

Tennessee School Boards Association 

Tennessee Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 

Tennessee Association of School Administrators 

Mid-South Educational Research Association 

Mid-South Association of Educational Data Systems 

Tennessee Association for Children Under Six 

Tennessee Association of Elementary School Principals 

Tennessee Association of Secondary School Principals 

Tennessee Education Association 

Tennessee Federation of Teachers 

Tennessee Association of Colleges of Teacher Education 



Summary 

Political leadership for the past six years has emphasized the importance of 
education of young people and adults. Legislation has been supportive with 
increased funding and programmatic guidelines and policies. Initiatives to 
improve the curriculum through close monitoring of standardized 
achievement results has increased public awareness which has fostered 
more grass roots support for education. The State has recognized the 
importance of research and development in formulating educational policy 
by funding Centers of Excellence in the higher education system. Teacher 
education has undergone major reconstruction to ensure more qualified 
teachers to meet future supply and demand needs. Generally, a favorable 
climate exists to improve the quality of education in Tennessee. However. 
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the means of financing initiatives is still tentative within the present tax 
structure. New tax revenues are at the forefront of political discussions and 
appear to be necessary for continuing educational development in the State. 
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INTRODUCTION 



This report on the status of education in the Commonwealth of Virginia was prepared for 
the Appalachia Educational Laboratory in Charleston, West Virginia. This document follows a 
similar report prepared in 1985 by Charles P. Ruch. The purpose of this 1989 report is to up- 
date AEL on the conditions which surround and impact upon education in Virginia, especially 
as they have changed or remained unchanged since the 1985 report. The 1985 report cited a 
great deal of data which was gathered during the 1980 census. Since much of that information 
has not been retraced since the census report and will be reported only after the 1990 census, 
the author believes it would be redundant to repeat that information. An attempt was made in 
this report to include quantitative information which is pertinent or more recent than the 1985 
report. Even greater focus is placed on initiatives and mandates, as well as the absence of 
same, which impact daily on the lives of students, teachers, administrators, and policy makers 
in Virginia. 

This report will focus on the following areas: 

(1) general demography, 

(2) educational demography, 

(3) control and support of public elementary and secondary education, 

(4) role of higher education in public elementary and secondary education, 

(5) trends in public elementary and secondary education, 

(6) educational needs as identified by the AEL Board members from Virginia, 

(7) summary of major needs in Virginia, 

(8) research and development resources available to support elementary and 

secondary education, and 

(9) recommendations of priority topics for AEL programming. 

The Commonwealth of Virginia is diverse in its geographical features, styles of living, 
income levels, and on-going, ever-changing needs in education. While some school divisions 
are struggling to meet mandates for improvements in teacher salaries, others have developed 
career ladder pay systems. While some teachers have received training in Hunter's direct in- 
struction model or McCarthy's 4MAT Learning Styles program or Johnson and Johnson's 
strategies for cooperative learning (and may be evaluated on the implementation of such models 
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in the classroom), other teachers ere still unfamiliar with the research on effective teaching 
which has been disseminated during the last decade. While some gifted students attend re- 
gional magnet schools, others remain in traditional classrooms using standard curricula under 
the direction of teachers not trained to modify curriculum for the gifted. While some five-year- 
olds attend kindergarten three hours a day, others have breakfast, lunch and afternoon snack in 
a full day program. Seventh grade students may be found in elementary, middle, or junior 
high schools. Some kindergarten students are using computers daily to learn to read and write 
in IBM's Writing to Read program, and yet secondary students are graduating each year with- 
out computer literacy skills needed to enter the job market or function in a university. 

Virginia is a state with much diversity in its schools. And this same diversity is found in 
the value systems of the people who must support the schools with tax dollars. In order for an 
agency, such as AEL, to effectively assess the needs of Virginia's educators and students, it 
must have a sense of this diversity and the disparity in education which may be a result. A re- 
port of this nature cannot be contained in a short document. The author alerts the reader that 
this paper cannot possibly discuss all variables which are shaping education in Virginia during 
1989 or will impact upon education in the next decade. This report in part reflects the experi- 
ences and biases of a public school educator who has observed the cast of players on the edu- 
cation stage enlarge during the past decade. The stars of the productions arc still the teachers 
but the directors are housed in various buildings in Richmond. The administrator-stagehands 
provide the props and control ths lighting, but they are no longer writing the script. 
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GENERAL DEMOGRAPHY 



In order to understand Virginia's educational system, one must understand the demo- 
graphic characteristics of the state. In the discussion which follows, unless otherwise noted, 
demographic statistics are provided by the Bureau of the Census. 1 

The Commonwealth's 95 counties and 41 independent cities had a population of 
5,787,000 in 1986. This represented growth of 8.2% since 1980. Growth of 15% or more 
was seen in the following localities: 



Counties 




Cities 




Chesterfield 


21.9 


Chesapeake 


17.4 


Fairfax 


19.3 


Manassas 


29.9 


Fauquier 


17.1 


Poquoson 


16.3 


Gloucester 


40.5 


Virginia Beach 


27.2 


James City 


19.3 




Loudoun 


16.3 






New Kent 


17.9 






Prince William 


21.2 






Spotsylvania 


23.2 






Stafford 


23.8 







Major growth in Virginia is occurring in the eastern and northern areas of the state, 
sometimes referred to as the urban crescent. This area runs from the Washington metropolitan 
area, through Richmond, to Tidewater. 

However, 37 of the 136 localities felt a decline in population during this seven year pe- 
riod. The percentages of decline were not as dramatic as those for growth. The five localities 
which experienced the greatest declines were: 



Covington City -12.4 

Bath County -10.7 

Sussex County -7.1 

Dinwiddle County -6.7 

Buena vista City -6.4 



In 1980, 79.1% of Virginia's population was Caucasian. By 1984, that figure had de- 
clined to 78.74%, with a minority population in Virginia of 21.26%. Those areas which 
showed that greatest growth in population generally reflect white communities. With the ex- 
ception of Chesapeake, Poquoson, and James City, the cities with the high growth rate are 
composed of predominantly white populations, those rates exceeding the state average. Those 
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counties and cities in which the minority population exceeds 40% are Dinwiddie, Halifax, Pe- 
tersburg (66%), Portsmouth, Richmond City (53%), and Suffolk. 



Per capita money income in 1985 was $1 1,894, showing 59.1% increase from 1979. 
Income percentages varied from a low of 24.2% in Richlands (Tazewell County) which has 
been depressed by the coal industry to a high of 70.2% in Galax City (also Southwest Vir- 
ginia). The five localities with the highest growth in income were: 



The Commonwealth's per capita income growth from 1986-87 was 7.1%, ahead of the 
national average of 6.0%. The gross state product per school-age child increased 8.3% from 
1985 to 1986; the U. S. grew 5. 1% during that same period. The relative tax capacity in Vir- 
ginia improved 2.2% also. Virginia is considered a Moderately High Relative Wealth state, 
barely lacking the gross state product amount to be placed in the highest category. 2 

Virginia's population is an adult population, with 61.4% of the population over 25 years 
of age. The decline felt in school age population, a result of the decline in children under five 
(8.4% in 1970 and 6.7% in 1980 3 ) appears to have stabilized and is on its way back up. In 
1984, 6.9% of the population was under age five. However, the school age population is 
slightly less in Virginia than in the nation as a whole. In 1987, 17.6% of Virginians were 
school age (5-17 years) as opposed to the U. S. average of 18.6%. 4 

Of importance to school officials is the percent of the population who do not have chil- 
dren in school and in., be reluctant to support tax increases for education. In Virginia, 28.5 % 
- nearly one-third - of the population is age 45 or older; 32.9% of the population is 25 to 44 
years old. So approximately 1/3 of the population in Virginia is school age or young parents, 
1/3 of the population is parent age, and 1/3 of the population represents those in the grandpar- 
ent category. 

One of the factors associated with students at-risk of failure is the status of the family. 
Students who come from single parent homes are viewed as being more at-risk than students 
from traditional households. Census data indicates that 10.8% of Virginia hcriies are headed 



Alexandria 
Galax 



62.5 

70.2 
69.9 
83.5 
63.7 



Martinsville 
Vienna (Fairfax) 
Williamsburg 



by a female (no spouse present). While not all of the localities with high percentages come 
from one area of the state, South side Virginia appears to have a large percentage of single fe- 
male homes. Some of the localities with these high percentages are: 



Charles City 


14.7 


Danville 


14.6 


Emporia 


AAV 

16.5 


Franklin 


a a a 

19.2 


Greensville 


A *. A 

14.8 


Norfolk 


16.4 


Northampton 


14.8 


Petersburg 


19.9 


Portsmouth 


17.3 


Richmond City 


17.8 


Roanoke City 


14.4 


South Boston 


15.8 


Suffolk 


15.4 


Sussex 


14.2 



Discussion. Recent census statistics confirm the report made to AEL based upon 
1980 data. Virginia is becoming a more urban state but only in the crescent area. While this 
area grows in population and wealth, a large part of Virginia remains rural. Virginia's per 
capita income grows throughout the state. Three of the five localities with the highest income 
growth are in the crescent, one is in Southside, and the third is in Southwest Virginia. 

The demographic information suggests that AEL should be cognizant of the change Vir- 
ginia is experiencing as it becomes more urban in nature. Formerly, Virginians felt that the di- 
viding line between the haves and have nots was around Roanoke, isolating Southwest Vir- 
ginia and minimizing its clout. The growth of the crescent in numbers and income level is 
rapidly shifting the dividing line to the east. 

Virginia may experience unique problems in each of the areas of the state. For example, 
while the Shenandoah Valley and Southwest may continue to need support for rural education, 
Southside may need specific help with minority education and problems associated with single 
parenting. Northern and eastern Virginia may develop some of the problematic situations as- 
sociated with urban education. There will no longer be one plan of action for serving Vir- 
ginia's educational needs. The needs are specific and regional. 



EDUCATIONAL DEMOGRAPHY 



Public Elementary and Secondary Schools 

The educational demographic information discussed in this section will lend further cre- 
dence to the belief that Virginia's educational system is diverse and becoming more so. Unless 
otherwise noted, statistical information discussed in this section is furnished by the Virginia 
Department of Education. 5 

In Virginia, school districts are called divisions, reflective of the fact that each local mu- 
nicipality -- city, county or town - operates its own school system. Currently, there are 138 
school divisions in Virginia: 95 county divisions, 3 town divisions, and 40 city divisions. 
Some localities have merged with other divisions to jointly operate their school systems. For 
example, in 1987-85, the Town of Fries discontinued operating as a separate division and was 
merged with Grayson County; Alleghany Highlands is the merger of Alleghany County and 
Clifton Forge City. School boards in Virginia are appointed either by the governing body or 
by an electoral board appointed by a judge. The school board does not have the right to levy 
taxes in this state, so school budgets must be approved by the governing bodies and increases 
in taxes for the schools must come from either the city/town council or board of supervisors. 
For many years, proponents of elected school boards have lobbied in Virginia. 

During the 1987-88 school year, 36,965.3 elementary teachers taught 604,136 students 
in K-7 and 27,385.1 secondary teachers instructed 357,303 students in 8-12. The public 
school membership on September 30 of 1987 represented an increase of .42% over the previ- 
ous school year. End of year memberships ranged from 375 students in Highland County to 
127,289 students in Fairfax County. There were 38 school divisions with enrollments of less 
than 2000 students, 10 with enrollments of less than 1000 students, K-12. 

The average pupil teacher ratio for K-12 was 14.9 to 1 . These ratios ranged from a low 
of 9.9 in Bath County to a high of 16.4 shared by Franklin City and the Counties of Lancaster 
and Spotsylvania. The average for the state showed improvement from the average of 15.9 in 
1983, reported by the Department of Education and cited in Ruch's earlier report However, 
one must be careful in drawing conclusions about these statistics. Low pupil teacher ratios can 
be an indication of either of two circumstances. As may be the case with Bath County and 
other small divisions, small ratios occur when small divisions provide diverse programs to 
their students. In order to provide the course offerings necessary for a secondary program or 
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to minimize combination classes, teachers carry very small loads. The alternative situation 
which causes lower ratios is a deliberate attempt by the locality to lower class sizes or to insti- 
tute new programs using local money. In either of these situations the locality is providing 
more than a minimal program in order to maintain a small division or to enlarge the program 
beyond state standards (or at least state funding). 

Under a mandate from the General Assembly, Virginia's school divisions raised teachers 
salaries in 1988 to an average of $27,196, an increase of 8.6% over the previous year. This 
mandate which carried punitive action by the State if not observed, required divisions to raise 
salaries 10% or match the state average. The need for such a mandate is explained by the dis- 
parity in salaries in this state. While schools in the crescent average $34,603 (Fairfax), 
$36,627 (Arlington), and $28,412 (Norfolk), other school districts are far behind: Highland - 
$17,868; Lexington - $20,895; Rappahannock - $20,81 1; and Cumberland - $20,579. It 
should be noted that probably because of the salary mandate, places like Cumberland gave an 
average raise of 1 1.8% last year. Not all school divisions were able to comply with the man- 
date. Buchanan County only averaged an increase of 0.4% and Dickenson County had a 
negative increase; they lost 0.2% in their average salary. Both locations are victims of the eco- 
nomic depression of Southwest Virginia. 

Average teacher salaries increased significantly over the last five years. A comparison of 
salary increases in Virginia to those nationally shows this state moving ahead but still below the 
national average. 6 

Average Teacher Salary increases 
Between 1983 and 1988 

United States -$20,725 to $28,044- 435.3% 

Virginia • $18,535 to $27,181 - 447.0% 

Another indicator of the diversity in Virginia's schools is the size of instructional staff in 
each division. In 1988, 65,068.8 instructional personnel worked in the schools. Examples of 
the diversity in size of staff follows. 



NO. OF INSTRUCTIONAL PERSONNEL POSITIONS - 1988 


PUECTEBEIFI II 

bntaitnntLU 


9R9A ft 


E1IRCIY MlllftlTV 

FAIRFAX CUUNTT 


ft IRA 9 


uciiBirfi 
HcnnlUU 


9 110 9 


unprni if 


9 RfM 7 


rlUNUt WILMARI 


9 AQA 9 


VIRGINIA REACH 


3792 0 


CRAIG 


47.5 


HIGHLAND 


34.5 


NORTON 


61.8 


RAPPAHANNOCK 


68.6 


SOUTH BOSTON 


54.4 


SURRY 


74.6 



During the last decade when national attention has been placed on education, much of the 
political rhetoric has focused on test scores as a measure of school success. Certainly 
assessment measures are helpful in determining program effectiveness, but in Virginia they 
serve an even greater role. All school divisions are required under accreditation and Standards 
of Quality [enactid by the legislature] to remediate students who score in the lowest quartile in 
reading and math. This mandate has force J educators to look at test scores differently and to 
design programs to raise these students' scores. While the intent is noble, educators 
understand that in a normal population one-fourth of the population will be in the lowest 
quartile by definition. 



For the purpose of assessing Virginia's needs, a look at test scores is desirable. In 1987- 
88, Virginia began administering the Cognitive Abilities Tests in grade one, the Iowa Tests of 
Basic Skills in grades four and eight, and the Tests of Achievement and Proficiency in grade 
eleven. Many local divisions supplement the state testing by administering the Iowa battery in 
other grades, some giving the tests K-l 1. Comparison data for the state is only available for 
the grades tested in the state program. Since the Iowa battery has only been used for two 
years, it is too early to look for trends in the testing program. However it is important to con- 
sider Virginia's performance based on national norms. The following data was provided by 
the Virginia Department of Education. 7 
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National Percentile Ranks of Virginia Mean Scores 
Fall 1987 and Fail 1888 
trade 1 

Cognitive Abilities Test 

aiiUUZ EillUflfl 

VERBAL 56 58 

QUANTITATIVE 54 55 

NONVERBAL 71 72 



National Percentile Ranks ef Virginia Mean Scores 
Spring 1888 and Spring 1988 
trades 4, 8, end 11 
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Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (Achievement) 








BAR 


VQCAB, 


READING 


LANG. 


WORK/STUDY 


MATH 
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SCIENCE 


4 


87-88 


53 


53 


60 


60 


80 


60 


67 




88-89 


53 


54 


60 


60 


60 


59 


67 


1 8 


87-88 


51 


54 


57 


56 


56 


56 


59 




18-89 


52 


54 


57 


56 


56 


57 
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Tests of Achievement and Proficiency 
















WRITTEN 


REFORMATION 




SOCIAL 




BHADE 


TEAR 




READING 




SOURCES 


MATH 


INDIES 


SCIENCE 


1 


87-88 




58 


62 


58 


56 


61 


62 




88-88 




57 


61 


58 


56 


61 


62 



The test scores reported above are very consistent at each grade level. There appear to be 
| no significant differences between the two years. On the CogAT given to students in the fall of 

I their first grade year, Virginia students scored above the national average in all three cognitive 

ability areas. Fall 1988 first graders scored slightly higher on each of the Cognitive Abilities 
[ Test areas than first graders in the fall of 1987. The achievement tests given to grades four, 

eight, and eleven also yielded scores above the national average in all tested areas. Eighth 
I graders performed slightly better the second year of the tests. Fourth graders improved in 

reading by one percentile score and declined in social studies by the same amount. Students in 
| grade 1 1 declined in reading and written expression by one the second year. 

I 
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The disparities in education so ommonly discussed in the Commonwealth are no where 
more apparent than with test results. Consider the differences in the areas of basic skills 
between two very different school divisions . 
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1998 


41 


39 


84 


28 


M 


88 


28 


32 


28 


32 


37 28 


1999 


41 


52 


82 


28 


41 


33 


38 


48 


43 


43 
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1999 


79 


79 


79 


67 


78 


73 


72 


78 


77 


72 


78 75 


1999 


79 


89 


79 


67 


67 


71 


72 


78 


77 


78 


72 74 



The Department of Education furnished the following information which is helpful in de- 
termining if ethnic and gender differences present any particular challenges to educators in Vir- 
ginia. 

In interpreting observed differences in the test performance of various groups 
of Virginia students, one must consider social and economic factors that have been 
known to affect how well students achieve in school. These factors include family in- 
come, level of mother's education, and non-English language home background. 
For more than fifty years, research studies have found that students from disadvan- 
taged family backgrounds tend to perform less well on achievement measures than 
students from advantaged backgrounds... 

Results of the 1988-89 Virginia State Assessment Program are consistent with 
these findings. Socioeconomic status, as measured by percentage of students in 
each school division who received free lunches in the National School Lunch Pro- 
gram, correlates highly with the division's fourth-, eighth-, and eleventh-grade 
achievement test scores. In this analysis, the ethnicity of the students does not cor- 
relate as highly with achievement test scores as the socioeconomic status measure. 
The results of another study are presented in Table [1]. This table shows that as the 
percentage of students receiving free lunches increases, the achievement test 
scores decrease. Thus, the socioeconomic characteristics of the various ethnic 
groups must be taken into consideration in any interpretation of test scores. 

Presented in Table [2] are national percentile ranks of state average scores on 
the first-grade test of cognitive abilities and on the achievement tests given to Vir- 
ginia's students in grades 4, 8, and 11 for each ethnic and gender category. At the 
first-grade level, students of all ethnic groups and both gender categories obtained 
their highest percentile ranks on the nonverbal ability test and their lowest percentile 
ranks on the quantitative ability test. On the achievement tests given at grades 4, 8, 
and 11, Asian/Pacific Islander students obtained their highest scores In mathematics 
at all three grade levels and also in language and work-study skills at the fourth-grade 
level. Lowest scores for Asian/Pacific Islander students were in vocabulary at grade 4 
and 8 and in reading comprehension at grade 11. Grade 4 Hispanic students 
achieved their highest scores in science and their lowest scores in vocabulary. Grade 
8 Hispanic students achieved their highest scores in social studies and their lowest 
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TABLE 1 



SPRING 1989 VIRGINIA STATE ASSESSMENT PROGRAM RESULTS 
FOR SCHOOL DIVISIONS BY GROUPS BASED ON COMPOSITE SCORES 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS* OF DIVISIONS WITHIN EACH GROUP 



%OF VSAP TEST" RESULTS 

NO. OF DIVISIONS STUDENTS ON IN NATIONAL PERCENTILE RANKS 





GROUP 


IN GROUP 


FREE LUNCH 


COMPOSITE 


V 


PC 


L 


WSS 


M 


S3 


SCI 




i 


35 


9,8 


66 


63 


63 


65 


66 


67 


67 


72 


GRADE 4 


2 


35 


16.9 


57 


52 


52 


56 


59 


58 


56 


65 




3 


32 


23.3 


50 


46 


46 


55 


52 


52 


51 


61 




4 


31 


33,7 


43 


38 


39 


46 


45 


44 


42 


53 




1 


34 


9.8 


63 


62 


62 


64 


62 


60 


62 


67 


GRADE 8 


2 


31 


18.1 


52 


48 


52 


55 


54 


51 


54 


59 




3 


35 


21.1 


46 


41 


45 


51 


47 


46 


46 


5 1 




4 


32 


34.5 


42 


36 


42 


44 


43 


40 


4 1 


44 












RC 


M 


WE 


INFO 


SS 


SO 






1 


31 


9.8 


65 


63 


63 


67 


65 


66 


69 




GRADE 11 


2 


"31 


17.7 


55 


55 


53 


60 


56 


59 


59 






3 


34 


21.1 


49 


48 


44 


54 


49 


52 


54 






4 


35 


29.8 


42 


4 1 


38 


48 


43 


46 


45 





* Average (i.e., median) measure or value it reported for each characteristic. 
Abbreviations for the VSAP tests refer to the following: 
V • Vocabulary. RC • Reading Comprehension, L • Language, WSS • Work Study Skills, 
M • Mathematics, SS - Social Studies, SCI - Science, WE • Written Expression, 
INFO • Sources of Information 
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PERCENTILE RANKS BY ETHNICITY AND GENDER 
VIRGINIA STATE ASSESSMENT PROGRAM 
1 0IB-89 



Grade I 




i 

s 



t 4 i 
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scores in vocabulary. Grade 11 Hispanic students scored highest in written expres- 
sion and lowest in reading comprehension. Black students' highest scores were in 
science at grade 4 and In language and written expression at grades 8 and 11 
respectively. Black students' lowest scores were in vocabulary at grades 4 and 8 and 
in math at grade 1 1 . Native American and white students alike obtained their highest 
scores in science at all three grade levels. Native Americans obtained their lowest 
scores in vocabulary and reading comprehension at grades 4 and 8 and their lowest 
score in mathematics at grade 11. White students obtained their lowest scores in 
reading comprehension at grade 4, in vocabulary and reading comprehension at 
grade 8, and in mathematics at grade 11. Female students obtained their highest 
scores in science at grade 4 and in language and written expression at grades 8 and 
11 . Lowest scores for females were in vocabulary at grades 4 and 8 and in mathe- 
matics at grade 1 1 . Male students achieved their highest scores in science and their 
lowest scores in reading comprehension at grades 4 and 8 and in reading compre- 
hension and written expression at grade 1 1 . 8 



Virginia's SAT verbal scores have remained stable over the last 13 years, while math 
scores have improved. Virginia educators can be proud that the 1988 state average on the 
verbal scores was higher than the national average. The state has consistently scored lower 
than the national average on math, but the gap has closed significantly. 



Mean SAT Scores 9 





1875 


19B0 


19BS 


1988 


Virginia 








Verbal 


431 


423 


435 


430 


Math 


163 


480 


473 


472 


US 








Verbal 


458 


449 


457 


428 


Math 


495 


492 


499 


476 



Educators are increasingly more aware of the negative effects of grade retention. Stu- 
dents who have repeated one or more grades are placed in the at-risk category, so some teach- 
ers are rethinking the value of retention. Regardless, it is prudent to look at the statistics of 
promotion to determine if students are learning and if large numbers of students are at risk of 
dropping out of school. During 1986 and 1987, Virginia promoted 92.9% of the membership. 
The following year saw improvement as 93.5% were promoted. Areas with the lowest pro- 
motion rates in 1988 were: Portsmouth - 85.2%; Norfolk - 80.2%; and Westmoreland - 
83.9%. Highest promotion rates were in Falls Church - 99.0%; and Fluvanna - 99.1%. 

Virginia's average dropout percentage (grades 8-12) for 1988 was 4.7. Dropout rates 
varied from 1.0% in Bland County; 1.6% in Surry County; 0.4% in Falls Church; 1.4% in 
Manassas Park; and 0% in Lexington (53 students); to high rates of 10.6% in Richmond City; 
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10.3% in Petersburg; 10.6% in Warren; and 11.1% in Colonial Beach. Last year, 17,784 
teenagers dropped out of school. 

The following information provides a look at students who are graduating from Virginia 
schools. 





•847 


87-88 


CHANGE 


Public high school iroduotoo, malar 
aed cummer 


06,677 


88,731 


♦ 1.60% 


No. of hlgti tchool iroduotoo oc o 
percent of 9th grade membership four 
icon earlier 


77.35% 


75.77% 


•1.58% 


No. of blob ochool iroduotoo who 
continued their oducotlon In colleges, 
business schools, trade or technlcol 
ochoole, nursing ochools, end 
apprenticeship proiroms 


44,478 


46,885 


♦ 5.41% 


Percent of graduates continuing 
oducotlon 


87.72% 


70.25% 


♦ 2.53% 



The total per pupil expenditure in the state for the 87-88 school year averaged $4,069, of 
which $1,512 was contributed by the state. State contributions for education are based upon a 
formula [see Facing Up-23, p. 44 for calculation of the composite index of local ability to pay] 
and varied from as little as $399 per student (Fairfax City) to as much as $2,066 per student 
(Grayson County). Total per pupil expenditures varied from division to division, based in part 
upon the local governing body's ability and willingness to pay for education. The divisions 
listed below represent those which spent the most per pupil and those which spent the least. 
Both groups have very small divisions (Bath and Lexington) and large divisions (Arlington and 
Virginia Beach). 
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LOCALITY 


EXEENJUIUfii 


ALEXANDRIA 


7,117 


ARLW6TON 


8,987 


FAIRFAX CITY 


6,91* 


IATH 


5,834 


VHOIN1A BEACH 


3,180 


SMTTH 


3.165 


WASHINGTON 


3,150 


PA6E 


3,147 


POQUOSON 


3,135 


LEXINGTON 


3,122 


PITTSYLVANIA 


3,107 


SOUTH ftOSTON 


34)61 



In 1987, $3.6 billion was spent on public education in Virginia. Four sources provided 
this income: local (46.9%); state (37.0%); sales tax (10.2%); and federal (5.9%). 10 

Public Higher Education and Other Public Institutions 

Virginia supports a diverse higher education system which includes community colleges, 
one two-year college, four-year colleges and universities. Their diversity is seen in their sizes 
and the programs developed for the students they serve. The community college system is ac- 
credited and functions under the direction of a chancellor. The Commonwealth's Council of 
Higher Education oversees the four-year colleges and universities. 



Four-year Colleges ft Universities 15 

Two-yeir Colleges 1 

Community Colleges 23 
(some with several cempuses) 



In addition, there are five schools operated by the U. S. Government in Virginia, five 
schools operated by the Department of Mental Health and Mental Retardation, and eleven spe- 
cial education programs funded by the Department of Education in state-supported institutions. 
Hampton University operates the only college laboratory school in Virginia. 1 1 

Non-Public Education 

There are 248 nonpublic elementary and secondary schools in Virginia which are mem- 
bers of the Virginia Council for Private Education. Additional nonpublic schools are not mem- 
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bers of this body and, therefore, are not accredited by it. The Commonwealth houses three ju- 
| nior colleges and 32 four-year colleges and universities which are privately controlled. 

Private schools may participate in any federal projects conducted in the public schools. 
Annually, divisions must ask private schools in their geographical area for their intent to par- 
ticipate in Chapter 1 , Chapter 2, and Tide II projects. These schools may choose to participate 
in the planning of these projects and share in the resources allocated to the public school divi- 
sions. In some localities the private schools participate actively; in other locations they choose 
not to participate, some not even communicating with the public schools. Guidelines for these 
federal programs place the responsibility for program coordination and recordkeeping upon the 
public schools. Many public school educators feel this is a burdensome task, given the small 
amount of money they receive and the growing paperwork associated with project manage- 
ment. 

Home schooling is a growing alternative to public or private education in institutional 
settings. Virginia has a very liberal policy for home schooling, enacted by the General Assem- 
bly and amended in 1986. Parents may choose any one of four alternatives in lieu of school 
attendance. The first three alternatives allow automatic approval so long as proper notice is 
filed with the public school superintendent. 

Options Available for Home Instruction 

1 . The teaching parent holds a baccalaureate degree from an ac- 
credited institution of higher education. The parent must submit a 
program of study or curriculum with the notice of intent; however, no 
evaluation or judgment is required on the part of the superintendent. 

2 . Meet the qualifications for a teacher prescribed by the Board of 
Education. The parent must submit a program of study or curriculum 
with the notice of intent. 

3. Enroll the child or children in a correspondence course approved by 
' the Board of Education. 

| 4 . Provide a program of study or curriculum which, in the judgment of 

the division superintendent, includes the Standards of Learning 
(SOL) objectives adopted by the Board of Education for language 
arts and mathematics and provide evidence that the parent is able to 

I provide an adequate education for the child. Here there must be a 

I judgment by the division superintendent. 12 

| An annual assessment must be made of each child's achievement. Evidence that the child 

has attained a composite score above the 40th percentile on a battery of achievement tests must 
I be presented annually to the superintendent of schools. The Department of Education will 
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supply and score appropriate levels of the Iowa tests so that there is no cost to parents. How- 
ever parents may choose to use another test and employ an independent test examiner. 

As of September 1988, there were 2,126 students in Virginia being taught at home. 
Public school educators are not overly concerned by this phenomena. Some parents who home 
school are associated with organizations of like parents. 

Discussion. In recent years, the Virginia Board of Education has spoken openly 
about the disparity in the Commonwealth's educational system. Educational demographics do 
confirm that there are great differences in this state, not only on the amount of money spent for 
education but in the outcomes as measured on standardized tests. An attempt to equalize the 
funding formula for Virginia localities may help, but it is too soon to know whether this for- 
mula will close the gap on disparities. The mandated teacher salary increases have raised the 
average salaries across the state but Virginia's average remains below the national average. 

The change in the state's funding formula has had differing results throughout the state. 
While some divisions have benefitted greatly from the change, and have been able to fund 
teacher salary increases more easily, other divisions have felt the loss dramatically. These 
divisions have found their local governing bodies putting all of the financial resources toward 
salary increases with little money for capital projects, equipment, or new programs. 

Test scores in Virginia remain above the national average. With an emphasis on serving 
students in the lowest quartile with special programming, scores may be expected to improve. 
However the real challenge for Virginians is to help local school divisions, such as Charles 
City and others, whose scores are consistently low and significantly different from the 
statewide averages. 

While the Commonwealth can be proud of the number of students continuing their edu- 
cation beyond high school, attention must be given to the dropout rate in some localities. 
Virginia's statistics are far better than those in many urban areas in the nation, but dropout 
prevention efforts are needed to curb the dropout rate in areas such as Richmond City and 
Colonial Beach before they grow any higher. 
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CONTROL AND SUPPORT OF PUBLIC 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Governance Control of Public Education 

Ruch's 1985 report to AEL adequately explains the roles and responsibilities of the State 
Board of Education, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and the Secretary of Educa- 
tion, as well as local Boards of Education and the Department of Education. The Department 
of Education is composed of two primary divisions: Compliance and Field Services; and Cur- 
riculum, Instruction and Personnel Services. 

STANDARDS OF QUALITY 

Chapter 13.2 of Title 22.1 of the Code of Virginia consists of the Commonwealth's 
Standards of Quality for Public Schools in Virginia. The Goals of Public Education as stated 
in the SOQ are to aid each pupil to the full extent of his or her abilities to: 

1 . Develop competence in the basic learning skills; 

2. Develop the intellectual skills of rational thought and creativity; 

3. Acquire knowledge and process skills of science and technology; 

4. Acquire broad knowledge and understanding of the humanities; 

5. Progress on the basis of achievement; 

6. Graduate from high school and qualify for further education and/or employment; 

7. Develop personal standards of ethical behavior and moral choice; 

8. Participate in society as a responsible family member and citizen; 

9. Develop a positive and realistic concept of self and others; 

10. Acquire an appreciation for and a sensitivity to people of various races; 

11. Practice sound habits of personal health and physical fitness; 

12. Enhance the quality of the environment; 

13. Develop skills, knowledge, and attitudes regarding the arts; 

14. Acquire a basic understanding and appreciation of democracy and the free enterprise system. 1 ^ 

SOQ are divided into standards which must be met by each school division. Enacted 
upon by the legislature, the standards are law and the Department of Education assists in mon- 
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itoring the execution of these standards. Regrettably, the General Assembly has never fully 
funded the Standards of Quality, so each locality must provide the monies needed to implement 
legislated programs. 

Following are the seven standards. A brief discussion of each standard will be given, 
including recent changes in each section. 

1 . Basic skills, selected programs, and instructional personnel. This section speaks to the 
general goals of education in Virginia. Since the early 80's, the DOE has diligently 
pursued the development of Standards of Learning Objectives and Assessment Proce- 
dures in each of the subject areas, K-12. When first written, school divisions believed 
that these objectives would serve as a [minimal] state curriculum in Virginia. The SOQ 
do not require school divisions to use the SOL's. Divisions may use them or other ob- 
jectives specifically designed for their school divisions. 

This section speaks strongly to the implementation of remedial education for students in 
K-12 who score in the bottom national quartile on Virginia State Assessment Program 
Tests and for those who fail Virginia's Literacy Passport Tests. Students must receive 
remediation in addition to the regular school program and this remediation may include 
summer school. SOQ provides state funds to help with the cost of summer school 
programs and requires the employment of "certain full-time instructional positions for 
each 1,000 students estimated to score in the bottom quartile on Virginia's tests." 

Section 1 also calls for special education, gifted, and vocational education personnel as 
set forth in the appropriations act. Class size maximums are specifically stated, the 
most recent addition being a restriction that limits class sizes in English classes in 
grades 6 - 12 to 24 students. 

2. Support services. This section calls for adequate support services, including pupil per- 
sonnel services and staff development 

3 . Accreditation, other standards and evaluation. This section speaks to two new efforts. 
First, SOQ call for the Superintendent of Public Instruction to annually identify to the 
State Board those schools that exceed or do not meet approved criteria of effectiveness. 
A program of one-time grants shall be established by the Board to assist local school 
boards in the implementation of corrective action plans for those schools that are 
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designated as not meeting the approved criteria. This program recognizes individual 
schools, not school divisions. The program begins in 1990-91. 

Second, these standards require the Board of Education to prescribe and provide liter- 
acy tests in reading, writing and mathematics which shall be administered to students in 
grade six and to students who have not successfully passed them in grades seven and 
eight. 

4. Literacy Passports, diplomas and certificates. The Literacy Passport Test is new to 
Virginia. Replacing the Minimum Competency Test required for graduation and given 
in grades 10, 1 1, and 12, this test is administered t ixth graders and must be passed 
before being admitted to ninth grade. Students exempt from this requirement include 
those identified as handicapped who are progressing according to their individualized 
education programs. These standards do not state what is to happen to eighth graders 
who do not pass one or more of the literacy tests other than the fact that they can't be 
promoted to ninth grade. However accreditation standards do call for alternative 
programs. 

5 . Training and professional development. Professional development for State Board and 
local school board members is required. Each local board shall provide a program of 
professional development for teachers and administrators, including a program for ad- 
ministrative personnel designed to increase proficiency in instructional leadership and 
management. 

6. Planning and public inv olvement. SOQ requires public involvement in the design of 
biennial school plans and division- wide six-year improvement plans developed bienni- 
ally. 

7 . Policy manual. Included is a policy manual requirement for guidelines to encourage 
parents to provide instructional assistance to their children in the home, which may in- 
clude voluntary training for the parents of children in grades K-3. 
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STANDARDS FOR ACCREDITING PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN VIRGINIA 



Virginia's Accreditation Standards must be met by each school and are monitored annu- 
ally by report and during administrative review visits. The current standards were amended by 
the Board of Education in 1988. Those standards which are new or present some challenge to 
educators are discussed below. 14 

1 - One of the purposes of accreditation is to assist in determining the effectiveness of 
schools. As stated in SOQ, in 1990-91 schools which meet certain criteria will be identified as 
effective and those which do meet the criteria will be required to submit corrective action plans. 
The criteria is not stated in accreditation standards. This requirement has caused some anxiety 
among public school educators, especially as to the respc ,ise by the public when a school is 
identified as below standards. 

2 - The program of instruction in high schools shall include acce ss to at least two 
Advanced Placement courses or two college level cour ses for credit. Small schools without 
close access to universities may find this requirement difficult. However, the state is providing 
courses via satellite which include some AP courses. 

3 - Bv graduation, each student sh all receive instruction designed to help him or her 
achieve computer literacy. While these objectives are minimal, the skill needed for students 
entering today's job market and the expectations of universities both require computer 
experience. Most schools do not have adequate computers to provide students with more than 
introductory skills. 

4 - Each school shall implement family life education consistent with the guidelines 
developed bv the Board of Education. School divisions have spent the last year wresding with 
family life education. Most are implementing their programs at this time. Many community 
groups are still concerned about family life education being taught at all and one of Virginia's 
candidates for governor is pledging to repeal the mandate to teach family life. 

5 - At least 40 per cent of the time of the principal s hall be devoted to supervision of 
instruction and curriculum development. Difficult to document, many principals are unsure of 
exacdy what can be used to fulfill this regulation. In addition, a requirement to analyze test 
scores and develop plans to improve them assumes principals have the testing background to 
develop these strategies. These and other criteria for accreditation which focus on insttuctional 



leadership remind all educators of the importar ce for leadership development training and on- 
going staff development for principals. 



6 - Dropout prevention programs are required bv accreditation, including providing 
alternative programs, appropriate counseling services for students, and establishing close 
contact with parents of potential dropouts. While some money for dropout prevention 
programs has been available to a limited number of divisions, there has been little assistance for 
these efforts from the state. 

7 - An evaluation of each teacher must be completed at least every two years. This 
requirement has forced some school divisions to revise their evaluation models, as many 
divisions were implementing evaluation models which required full evaluations of teachers 
every three years or sometimes more. 

8 - An elementary guidance program is required for every ele mentary school. 
Accreditation standards speak to the amount of time a counselor must be assigned at the 
elementary level. This new requirement has posed financial problems for some divisions. In 
addition, Virginia does not have an adequate supply of elementary counselors to fill the 
positions available. It is expected that waivers will be issued to allow teachers to work on the 
counseling endorsement in much the same way that special education allowances were made. 
Universities offering training for counselors are concerned about this situation, and worry that 
people who develop new elementary guidance programs without training may not present the 
best programs possible. In addition to the requirement for elementary guidance, accreditation 
standards now require all counselors. K-12. to devot e 60% of their time to the counseling of 
students as opposed to paperwork activities, group guidance or other traditional guidance 
functions. 

9 - Alternative education programs receive new emphasis in the accreditation standards, 
as school divisions must prepare to offer these programs to students who do not pass the 
Literacy Passport Tests by the end of eighth grade. The alternative programs must lead to one 
or more of the following: a) passing the literacy tests; b) high school graduation; c) GED 
certificates; d) certificate of program completion; or e) job-entry skills. Small school divisions 
will especially need assistance with the development of these programs. Fortunately, they will 
not need to be in place until the 1992-93 year. 
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10 - Graduation requirements in Virginia provide students with three diploma options. 
Minimum requirements for a 21 -credit diploma include two years each of math and science plus 
one additional year of either math or science, and one year of fine arts or practical arts. Other 
subject requirements are unchanged from previous years. Students who graduate with an 
average grade of "B" or better will receive a Board of Education Seal on the diploma. A third 
option is the Governor's Seal diploma. Twenty-three units are required for graduation, 
including at least one AP course, three years of math, three years of science and three years of 
foreign language. Students who elect this prestigious diploma have four (instead of six) 
electives during their four years of high school. Some schools have seen more students than 
originally projected seeking the Governor's Seal diploma. Consequently, the Governor's Seal 
diploma has impacted upon the enrollment in courses in the arts and vocational education which 
are electives. Many high schools in Virginia have reorganized their school day so that they 
offer seven periods of instruction, allowing students the time needed to enroll in elective 
courses. The seven period day also allows for study halls, something not all schools want to 
offer, but a good time for schools to schedule remedial education opportunities. 

NOTE FOR CLARIFICATION: ADMINISTRATIVE REVIEW PROCESS 

Reference has been made to the administrative review process in Virginia. For further 
clarification, this procedure provided the Department of Education with feedback as to whether 
local divisions weie in compliance with state and federal mandates. Each school division has 
been visited every five years for a review of records and procedures. This review was non- 
qualitative; the Department was only interested in compliance, not quality of programming. 
The administrative review, unlike school evaluations, has not been viewed by the divisions as a 
visit which helped them improve their programs. Rather, the time required for preparing for 
the review [time preparing documents and pulling information together] has been seen as time 
taken away from instructional efforts. Beginning with the 1989 school year, the administrative 
review has been rescinded. It is the understanding of local administrators that federal 
programs, such as special education, Chapter 1, school food service, and vocational education, 
will continue to be reviewed, perhaps more frequently than before. But SOQ and accreditation 
requirements will only be monitored through written reports. 
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THE 1988 REPORT OF THE VIRGINIA BOARD OF EDUCATION 



In its 1988 report (previously cited as Becoming a Leader in Education) to the governor, 
General Assembly and citizens, the Virginia Board of Education listed a number of priorities 
for meeting the challenge they have set, to have Virginia recognized as one of the top educa- 
tional systems in the country. A brief discussion of these priorities will be provided. School 
divisions in Virginia are well aware of these priorities, as the State Board has directed the De- 
partment of Education to emphasis these areas and programs. 

Disparity The Board expressed its concern about the differences among the 138 

local divisions in the state. It referred to the new funding formula which 
increases state dollars to the economically depressed communities while 
not reducing funding for the more well-to-do areas of the state. 

Preschool Programs 

Eight pilots of programs for at-risk four-year-olds have been conducted 
in Virginia and were believed to be successful. The General Assembly 
established a joint subcommittee to study the issue of schooling four- 
year-olds. During the 1989 session of the legislature, the General 
Assembly created the Virginia Council on Child Day Care and Earlx 
Childhood Programs. 

Minority Student Performance 

Special college preparation programs are now required of local divisions 
to motivate disadvantaged and minority students to attend college. 
Project Discovery, a $1.37 million dollar project of the General 
Assembly, helped low-income and minority students prepare for 
college. 

Special Education 

An external evaluation of Virginia's special education program was 
conducted and reported on during the 1987-88 school year. The report 
included 52 recommendations for improvement, many of which were 
implemented the following year. Parent Resource Centers have been 
established at 15 sites with the goal of similar centers for all localities by 
1991. 7 

Family Life Education 

This program will be in place in every division by 1989-90 school year. 
Local school boards have the option of using the program adopted by 
the state or drafting their own within certain guidelines. 



Literacy Literacy is a concern of Virginia's political leaders and several programs 

are underway to support this cause. 
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Literacy Testing 

Literacy Passport Tests will be required for the 1990-91 class of sixth 
graders. 



Remedial Instruction 

All local schools divisions are required to have programs in place for 
those students who score in the bottom fourth of national standardized 
tests. "The Board has put special emphasis on providing summer 
school remedial programs. It is hoped that students can use the summer 
months to bring their achievement up to grade level." 

Class Size 

Subject to funding, the Board plans to require student-teacher ratios of 
24 to 1 in the first grade and in English classes during 1989-90. Their 
goal is to reduce these ratios to 18 to 1 by the year 2000. 

Historical Documents 

The DOE has established objectives (SOL) in grades five, seven, eight, 
eleven and twelve for the teaching of special historical documents: the 
Declaration of Independence, the Virginia Statute of Religious Freedom, 
and the United States Constitution. 



Teacher Education The Board believes that having the very best public school 

teachers will help found public schools which arc among the best in the 
nation. 

Teacher Education 

The Board of Education and the State Council of Higher Education have 
approved 35 plans for restructuring teacher education. Each fo the new 
programs require undergraduate degrees in arts and sciences for all 
prospective teachers, and limited professional education courses to 18 
semester hours. These new programs include new kinds of four-year, 
four-and-one-half-year, and five-year programs to prepare teachers. 
The restructured plans are effective June 30, 1990. 

Teacher Salary. Recruitment, and Retention 

A new state law requires that teacher salaries be reviewed every two 
years to determine if the pay matches other occupations requiring similar 
education. The Board is interested in reestablishing Future Teachers of 
America Clubs in high schools and colleges. 

Forgivable Loan Program 

Virginia provides $600,000 for a student loan program through the 
Department of Education. Students interested in obtaining credentials in 
subject areas in which there are shortages can receive up to $2,000. 

Recertification and Continuing Edison 

The DOE has developed a point-based recertification system which 
allows teachers more flexibility in designing their own professional 
improvement. Each teacher will be required to have an individual plan 
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for recertification. Teachers with master's degrees will not be required 
to take college courses as in the past. The Board is looking at other 
incentives to encourage more teachers to acquire the master's degree. 



Educational Leadership The Board is committed to leadership training for principals, 

other administrators, superintendents, and school board members. "All 
educational leaders-the Virginia Board of Education, government offi- 
cials, parents, community leaders, business representatives, and others- 
-must work as partners to set the educational agenda." 

Principal Leadership and Education 

Principal assessment centers are located at four sites in Virginia. These 
centers test the skills of acting or potential principals through a week- 
long program. School divisions select these participants and pay for the 
experience. In addition, DOE collaborated with a number of state 
education organizations to establish the Virginia Center for Educational 
Leadership (VCEL). This center, housed in the Department, conducts 
training and offers conferences and workshops to improve 
administrative skills and knowledge of instructional issues. 

The DOE, the State Council of Higher Education, and the Board of Ed- 
ucation have called for the restructure of education leadership training. 
Colleges and universities are currently redesigning their programs to fit 
the guidelines proposed by these groups. 

School Board and Superintendent Training 

The Virginia School Boards Association has established the School 
Board Academy to help meet the requirement that all superintendents 
and school board members participate in training. 



Technology Technology is viewed as one way to provide programs for students with 

vast differences in achievement and in educational opportunities. 

Educational Technology Plan 

The DOE has a technology plan which includes expansion of the 
electronic classroom which now broadcasts advanced English, calculus, 
and Latin. By July 1990, Virginia plans to enlarge services with 
satellite downlink equipment in each secondary school. Approximately 
$5 million has been included in the 88-90 budget to get the electronic 
classrooms on line. 

Computer Education and Communications 

Funds were included in the current budget to purchase additional 
hardware and software for sixth grade students. During the spring of 
1989, computers were purchased for each sixth grade classroom in the 
state [many designed computer labs] and money was distributed for 
software. Regional computer workshops were held to train a limited 
number of teachers from each division. During the 89-90 year, 
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divisions will conduct computer training for middle school teachers and 
receive funds for additional software. 

The Department operates a bulletin board service for telecommunications 
among school divisions and the DOE. Superintendents and special 
education coordinators have mailboxes for division utilization. During 
1989, an attempt was made to issue DOE memos via the network, but 
by late spring this effort was abandoned. 

Technology Financing Program 

The state established an equipment financing program through the 
Virginia Public School Authority. Previously, VPSA funds were 
reserved for construction. 



Middle Schools Tl.e Board is committed to restructuring the middle grades, with special 

attention given to the dropout problem. 

Middle School Restructuring 

The Board approved a plan for restructuring all sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grade programs, regardless of the organizational arrangement of a 
division. The Board's plan requires schools to use exemplary practices, 
curriculum, and organizational arrangements to improve the education of 
early adolescents. Four model middle schools have been recognized 
and many more "Vanguard" middle schools. Vanguard schools are 
those in Virginia which espouse and demonstrate the criteria around 
which the restructuring effort is designed. 

Dropouts 

The Board revised the accreditation standards and the General Assembly 
acted upon new Standards of Quality, both of which speak to dropout 
prevention efforts by the divisions. Schools must provide alternative 
education programs which emphasize basic skills, interview students 
who are dropping out, keep records of dropouts, and design other 
efforts to reduce the number of dropouts. 



Accountability The Board of Education has planned major actions to enhance account- 
ability in public schools across the Commonwealth. 

Student Progress 

The Board and DOE revised the state testing program with the adoption 
of the tests provided by Riverside Publishing Company. These tests are 
expected to give a more accurate picture of how Virginia's students are 
doing than the previous SRA tests. 

Educational Performance 

The Board is discussing the Virginia Educational Performance 
Recognition Program as proposed by the Superintendent for Public 
Instruction and plans to implement a program by 90-91. The purpose of 
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this program is to improve the learning of students through (1) 
measuring performance; (2) identifying effective programs; (3) helping 
successful practices spread throughout the state; and (4) providing 
recognition and rewards. (This is the same program referred to in the 
SOQ effective schools.) 



STRATEGIC PLAN OF THE VIRGINIA BOARD OF EDUCATION, 1988 - 1994 

The most recent document published by the Board of Education which speaks to priori- 
ties is their strategic plan for the period of 1988 - 1994. This plan can be found in Appendix 
A. While arranged differently than their last report discussed above, the goals are the same as 
before (also the same as those in SOQ) and the "seven broad educational issues facing Vir- 
ginia" are the same. The discussion below will focus only on amendments or added informa- 
tion not contained in the 1988 report. The summary statements are quoted verbatim from the 
plan. 15 



Disnaritv Summary: Virginia must reduce the educational perfor- 
mance gap among school-age children and school divisions 
in the quality and scope of educational programs. 

Two objectives were added which speak to increasing support for pro- 
grams for the gifted, specifically regional non-residential special schools 
and residential schools for gifted students. 

The Board established an objective which states that the DOE will de- 
termine the advisability of establishing magnet schools for low-achiev- 
ing students. 

Objectives were presented which indicated that Virginia schools will 
provide voluntary developmental preschool programs for four-year- 
olds, and that the state will ensure greater cooperation among those 
agencies concerned with special education students. 

The Board indicated that it will monitor the 1988 funding formula to 
determine funding disparities. 

Other objectives confirmed support for minority education projects and 
Family Life Education. 



Illiteracy Summary: Virginia must eliminate illiteracy throughout 
Virginia's school divisions. 
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The Board directed the DOE to assess the needs of student who speak 
English as a second language. 

Support was confirmed for remedial education and small class sizes in 
English and first grade. 



Teacher Education Summary: Virginia must build one of the nation's 
best school systems by continuing to attract teachers of the 
highest caliber. 

The Board indicated interest in providing incentives to school divisions 
to help them develop ways to recruit and keep effective teachers. 

Objectives spoke to support for the new undergraduate teacher education 
programs and individual recertification plans. The feasibility of all 
teachers having graduate degrees will be studied. 

The Board renewed its commitment to competitive teacher salaries. 



Educational Leadership Summary: Virginia must promote student 
achievement by creating effective partnerships among 
teachers, their principals, the students' parents, and com- 
munity leaders. 

In addition to the training efforts addressed in the previous report, the 
Board stated that school divisions will evaluate and compensate princi- 
pals on the basis of performance. More emphasis will be placed cn 
leadership in the training of principals. 

International education will be implemented in the curriculum, K-12. 
Additionally, joint ventures between the Department of Economic De- 
velopment and the Board will be established so that the Board can be 
more responsive to the needs of business coming into the state. In order 
to maximize the use of business a*id industry in vocational education, 
innovative ways to expand cooperative work experiences will be ex- 
plored. 

Less effective Department of Education programs will be assessed and 
"sunset provisions" will be established for them. 



Technology Summary: Virginia must make educational technology 
available to everyone in public school education. 

The Department will develop a five-year plan for technology and each 
school division should include technology in its six-year plan. 
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Electronic classrooms will be available to all schools. 

After the completion of the initiative to place computers in the middle 
grades, the program will be expanded to elementary and secondary 
schools. 



Middle Schools Summary: Virginia must convert one of its major 
problems into an asset. 

All middle school grades shall be restructured by June 30, 1996. 

Middle schools will provide assistance to potential dropouts. The state 
will set & goal that no school division will have a dropout rate higher 
than the present statewide average, and that the present statewide aver- 
age will be reduced by one-half. 



Accountability Summary: Virginia must hold the state and local 
school divisions accountable for educational standards, in- 
struction, and student achievement. 

Support is given for determining effective schools and providing funds 
for that program. 

DOE will provide quantifiable assessments in administrative review, ac- 
creditation, and vocational and special education. 

The following three objectives, quoted verbatim, open the door for po- 
tentially the greatest changes in the Commonwealth's system of educa- 
tion: 



The Board of Education will make recommendations to the Governor 
and General Assembly which redefine the duties and responsibilities of 
the Board of Education, the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
local school boards, superintendents, and principals. 

The Board of Education will propose a resolution to the General As- 
sembly to revise the statute establishing criteria by which the Board of 
Education may consolidate school divisions that fail to meet the Stan- 
dards of Quality. 

The present continuing contract law relating to school teachers and ad- 
ministrators will be reviewed by the General Assembly. 
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Support of Public Education 



The state supports public education with basic aid and categorical funding. Virginia 
funds the public schools, theoretically, with a 50-50 split between the state and local govern- 
ments. Each locality's contribution is computed using a composite index of local ability-to- 
pay. Local contributions range significantly, the lowest composite being .2499 in Lee 
County. 16 Of course localities may go beyond their contribution as computed with the formula 
to provide necessary programs or salary increases. A copy of the composite index is included 
in Appendix B. 

Local school divisions and educational lobbies, such as the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion, have never believed that the General Assembly is funding education at a satisfactory level. 
The Standards of Quality have never been fully funded. And local school administrators be- 
come frustrated when the state's Joint Audit and Legislative Review Commission indicates that 
the funding formula includes mandated positions in the funding formula. When new positions 
are required by SOQ, and administrators ask where the money is for the positions, they hear 
that the positions are accounted for in the basic aid. Without categorical funding for so many 
requirements, it is difficult to determine how a division's state monies were developed. When 
new programs are mandated, such as elementary guidance, local schools "feel" as if they are 
having to bear the total cost for the program, whether in fact they are or not. The salary man- 
dates of the last few years have encouraged that feeling. Local divisions which did not receive 
10% of new funding from the state but were required to give 10% raises (and accompanying 
fringes), became discouraged about state mandates. In previous years the legislature wanted to 
see all divisions consistently raise salaries but divisions behaved differently. The most recent 
salary mandate carried punitive action to those who didn't comply by withholding state funds. 
This sanction provided the incentive needed for most local governments to comply with the 
salary mandate. 

New Education Policies Reported in 1985 

In Ruch's report to AEL in 1985, several policies were being developed or being dis- 
cussed which merited examination. Since that time, the development of these initiatives has 
warranted additional attention. 

The new accreditation, standards have been discussed in this section. Ruch suggested that 
"the new accreditation standards [graduation requirements] are narrowing students choices, 
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limiting opportunities, and will have a profound effect on what happens to vocational educa- 
tion." Ruch was correct on all three accounts, but many schools added a seventh period to 
provide students with more opportunities for elective subjects. It has been the change in these 
graduation requirements accompanied with declining enrollments in some localities which have 
impacted on programs such as vocational education. 

In his discussion of the Standards of Learning, Ruch indicated that the criterion refer- 
SDgfid assessment pjagam being developed to evaluate SOL objectives would be required. 
The assessment materials are available to schools, but no division is required to use any of the 
SOL materials. Divisions may use their own criterion reference tests, including those produced 
by textbook publishers, as long as the SOL objectives are correlated to them. 

Another initiative cited in the 1985 report was the merit pav and career ladder plans for 
teachers. While a few divisions received pilot monies to develop and operate these programs, 
and while many at the state level expressed interest if not commitment to these programs, the 
merit pay and career ladder plans came to an abrupt halt. Some divisions, such as Fairfax 
County, have implemented plans, but the state is no longer calling for this on a massive scale. 
Rather, the Board of Education is now calling for merit pay for administrators. 

The fourth initiative cited in the 1985 plan was the new standard for preparation of li- 
censing of teachers . This will be discussed in the next section. 



Discussion. Over the last decade, the state has taken a more aggressive position with 
local divisions in directing the course of education in the state. Divisions have witnessed a 
change in the function of the Department of Education. Once an agency which was seen as the 
major provider of technical assistance to divisions, the DOE is now viewed as the manager of 
compliance issues. Not only has the administrative review been articulated as a major function 
of this agency, but the Department is the receiver of hundreds of reports submitted by the 
divisions annually. 

This section provides the reader with the substantive issues being addressed in Virginia. 
These concerns are pronounced by the Board of Education, the Governor or his staff, and are 
directed by the Department of Education. The divisions must carry out specific plans to meet 
these goals for education, sometimes with specific guidelines from the Department and 
sometimes with very liberal parameters. 
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While the Goals of Public Education are the organizer around which the DOE functions, 
both the Department and the divisions do not limit their programming to specific activities 
suggested by the Board. For example, while the State Board implemented the remedial 
education requirement to help serve students at-risk, divisions and the DOE are looking at other 
strategies for helping these students. Another example can be found in the approach to gifted 
education. The state plans to increase the number of special schools for gifted students. Local 
divisions are taking a more holistic approach, by serving the gifted in existing or new programs 
within their divisions, enlarging the gifted students' curriculum but allowing them to interact 
with students in all ability and interest groups. 

In order to better understand the variety of topics addressed in any one year by the DOE, 
the following list is provided. The General and Vocational Education staff of the Department 
developed these priorities for their work in the 89-90 school year. The relationship of some of 
these topics to state goals is evident. One can also see extensions of goals into a variety of ar- 
eas. [It should be noted that the divisions of compensatory education, leadership development, 
professional development, teacher education, and technology are not located under general ed- 
ucation in the DOE.] 
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PRIORITIES FOR QUALITY EDUCATION 



1. "At Risk" Population 



a 


Drop Outs 


g. 


Child Abuse 


b. 


Pregnancy/Child Care/Marriage 


h. 


Substance Abuse 


c. 


Failure/Low Grades 


i. 


Violence 


d 


Dislike School 


j- 


Poverty 


e. 


Attendance 


k. 


Momelessness 


f. 


Delinquency 


I. 


Language Minority Students 



2. Equitable Funding 



a 


Disparity in Educational Opportunities 


b. 


Public Support and Involvement in Education 


Technical Assistance 


a 


On-site Technical Assistance/Consultation 


b. 


Primary Focus on Instruction 


c. 


Focus on Teaching Techniques and Principles that Reinforce 




Instruction 


d 


Realistic Expectations in Evaluating Student Achievement 


e. 


Parent Involvement 


Progressive Programming 


a 


Help Students Attain Skills to Succeed 


b. 


Educate the Total Child 


c. 


Business and Industry Involvement in Program Development 


d 


Preparing for the Global Economy/Job Market 


e. 


Decision Making Skills 


f. 


Creative Problem Solving 


g. 


Various Applications of Technology 


h. 


Job Entry Skills 



5. Continuous Personnel Development Activities 

a Efficient Use of Competent Personnel 

b. Training in Leadership, Management, Microcomputing and use 
of Other Technology 

c. Developing Ethical Standards 
d Basic Life-Management Skills 

e. Personnel Training in Techniques for Inservice Activities to Teach 
Basic and Critical Thinking Skills. 

f. Professional Development Activities Relative to Priorities for 
Quality Education 

Exerted from a memo by Dr. Callie P. Shingleton, Assistant Superintendent for General and Vocational 
Education, to the General and Vocational Education Staff, Dated July 24, 1?89. 
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THE ROLE OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN ELEMENTARY/SECONDARY 

EDUCATION 



The role of higher education in Virginia has not changed significantly since the 1985 re- 
port Therefore it would be redundant to discuss the relationship between higher ed and local 
divisions. There are several specific programmatic changes and initiatives which impact upon 
this relationship. 

Co-enrollment in Courses. The state of Virginia continues to allow students to enroll in college 
courses during their high school experience and receive credit from both institutions for these 
courses. This has usually been done to accommodate gifted students who were ready to enroll 
in college courses and who & not have advanced courses available to them. The state now 
encourages such enrollment in two ways. First, accreditation standards clearly state that each 
secondary school shall offer options for students to pursue a program of studies in several aca- 
demic areas, including access to at least two Advanced Placement courses or two college level 
courses for credit. This means that enjoying the resources of nearby colleges and universities 
is more than an option for local high schools. If a division does not offer AP courses, it must 
provide ways for students to access college courses. [The utilization of school-based satellite 
receivers for electronic classroom courses will provide additional opportunities for advanced 
courses.] Some students are attending a calculus course at a university, and others are taking 
computer-assisted design at a community college. Whatever the course of study, the state is 
endorsing the coordination of secondary and college courses for secondary students. 

Secondly, community colleges are offering their teaching resources to come into public 
schools and teach college level courses on-site. Students who take these courses receive 
college credit from the community college as well as from the high school. 

It is not clear from these program descriptions whether local divisions must pay all of the 
costs for these options. For example, in the past, schools could say to students that they 
would cooperate with their interest in attending a university class, but that the division would 
not pay the tuition. Now if a student n^eds a college class to fulfill a requirement which cannot 
be met otherwise, it is unclear whetL . J»e division should pay all of the costs. 

Assistance for Beginning Teachers. Virginia's Beginning Teacher Assistance Program 
(BTAP) has become institutionalized since the 1985 report. In the fall and spring of each year, 
trained observers visit Virginia's non-certificated teachers to examine their teaching. During 
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these announced visits, the observers indicate whether they see specific behaviors deemed as 
characteristic of effective teaching. Beginning teachers who demonstrate a certain percentage 
of these behaviors after three visits can receive their teaching certificates. Others receive assis- 
tance in the form of workshops to prepare them for additional observations during the second 
semester of their teaching. Virginia educators are pleased that a high percentage of the begin- 
ning teachers successfully complete the BTAP program during their first year of teaching. 
There are nine BTAP regions in the Commonwealth. 

School divisions cooperate with the Department of Education in the administration of 
BTAP. While school personnel are not directly involved with the program, their support and 
cooperation is necessary for successful implementation of this assistance model. There is, 
however, still some concern that BTAP focuses more on assessment than assistance. Other 
models for assisting first year teachers, such as Virginia Tech's mentoring program for new 
teachers, hold great promise and are very appealing to local divisions. Local divisions have felt 
left-out of the BTAP certification process. BTAP results do not impact upon the local divi- 
sion's prerogative to rehire or dismiss a teacher. 

Restructuring of Preservi ce Programs. As cited earlier in this report, the State Board of Edu- 
cation is very proud of the fact that it required Virginia's colleges to restructure their teacher 
preparation programs. These new programs go into effect beginning with the 1990-91 aca- 
demic year. Students who want to become teachers will no longer have the option of an edu- 
cation degree but will have a degree in one of the liberal arts or sciences. A maximum of 18 
semester hours of education courses will be allowed. Teacher educators were particularly con- 
cerned about the organization of this new program with students interested in teaching elemen- 
tary education. First, it was difficult to determine what the major area of study should be for a 
prospective elementary teacher. Secondly, it seemed impossible to include all of the courses 
needed to prepare a teacher for the elementary program, especially reading, in the limited 18 
hours. It will be interesting to see how these teachers, prepared under these new programs, 
perform in the classrooms and how they fare with BTAP. As mentioned earlier, various uni- 
versities have adopted models which increase the college experience to as long as five years. It 
will also be interesting to watch the enrollment in the teacher education programs in universities 
which require longer than the traditional four years. Staff developers in local divisions antici- 
pate that teachers prepared under these new programs will need increased and different inser- 
vice and support during their first years of teaching than previously prepared first year 
teachers. 
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Certification of Elementary Counselors. Virginia's accreditation standards require elementary 
counseling services beginning with the current school year. Never before have elementary 
schools been required to have counselors, although some schools in Virginia have had ele- 
mentary counselors since the 70's. While there is still some confusion over the requirement for 
"counselors" - some superintendents have apparently received waivers or permission to offer a 
counseling program without counselors - most divisions have employed elementary coun- 
selors for the 89-90 school year. Projections of counselor positions available and certified 
teachers with counselor endorsements indicated a discrepancy. There are many more positions 
available than people to fill them. As has been the case with special education positions, it is 
expected that the DOE will grant waivers to divisions for teachers who are working on the en- 
dorsement in counseling. This means that some people employed as elementary counselors 
may have as few as six hours in guidance and counseling. Administrators of university coun- 
seling programs have expressed great concern about this situation. They are concerned about 
delivering an effective counseling program with an internship if teachers are practicing coun- 
seling before learning about it. 

Telecommunications. Virginia's plan for technology is providing all school divisions with 
satellite dishes for telecommunications downlinks. School divisions will be able to more easily 
access electronic classrooms which ut now limited by the access time of instructional televi- 
sion stations. In addition, the dishes potentially provide divisions with many more opportuni- 
ties for staff development through teleconferencing and distance learning from universities. 
The hardware has proceeded the program planning at both the division and university levels. 
While no one can fault the DOE for initiating the purchases of receivers, some universities are 
unsure where they are headed with this technology. Over the next few years, Virginia's col- 
leges and universities will have to come to terms with off-campus programs delivered by satel- 
lite as well as distance learning options for inservice education. Public school educators are 
familiar with teleconferencing since the DOE conducts teleconferences on a regular oasis via 
public television stations. Universities, especially those who depend on graduate classes for 
teachers as a major source of income, must continue the discussions of current technology and 
the impact on graduate classes. School divisions are expecting to use the satellite receivers on a 
regular basis for staff development opportunities. Educational agencies, such as AEL, will 
also want to consider the utilization of satellite broadcasting to maximize audiences for appro- 
priate programming. The satellite dish is not the answer to all delivery problems in teacher in- 
service, but it is a new option and one untested on a large scale. The Center for Innovative 
Technology at James Madison University is a resource for universities and educational agen- 
cies in Virginia. 
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I Restructuring Principal Preparation Programs. Just as the Virginia Board of Education re- 

quired Jeges to restructure teacher preparation programs, the Board is now requiring institu- 

| tions of higher education which offer administrative certification programs to redesign them. 

The Governor's Commission on Excellence in Education first noted the importance of the 

I building principal and called for more attention to educational leadership. The Commission's 

recommendation spoke to performance and the need for an assessment program for principals 

I and potential principals. The Board of Education appointed the Ad Hoc Committee on Teacher 

' Education which consists of three members of the Board of Education and two members of the 

■ State Council of Higher Education. On August 19, 1988, the Committee on Restructuring 

I Principal Preparation Programs, consisting of representatives of 14 institutions of higher edu- 

cation, state associations, Teacher Education Advisory Board, NASSP Assessment Center Di- 

I rectors and DOE staff held the first in a series of meetings to develop and recommend to the ad 

hoc committee the guidelines for drafting proposals to restructure programs. Proposals are to 

I be submitted by December 15, 1989, with implementation of the new program by July 1990. 

I Certification of a prospective school principal may only occur if the applicant has com- 

I pleted an approved principal preparation program. A master's degree will be required for 

- certification as a principal, but is not a necessary component of the approved program. Inter- 

| esting features of the guidelines for restructuring which were not present in previous programs 

include: (1) a full-time internship, minimum of 90 days; (2) plans for the recruitment and re- 
I tension of women and minority students; and (3) a formal assessment of the candidate's ability 

to demonstrate skills associated with effective school leadership. 17 

Universities are not being provided with a great deal of planning time for this change. 

■ The three features cited above all require different thinking in the certification process. In 

I addition, administrative salaries in the state have not increased at the same rate teacher salaries 

have. Teachers no longer look at administrative positions as offering greater incentives than 

| teaching. The results of these restructuring efforts will impact directly upon Virginia's ele- 

mentary and secondary schools in several ways. First, it will be harder to become endorsed as 

I a principal. Second, a serious attempt to recrvH women and minorities may be successful in 

increasing their participation in administrative roles. Third, the formal assessment of leader- 

I ship skills may bring a different kind of person into the principalship, or it may discourage 

* other individuals who are "afraid" of assessment. There is no guarantee that assessing leader- 

• ship will provide better leaders. However, the recognition by the state board that leadership 
\ skills are important and that they should be developed and a ?ssed gives new recognition to 



the importance of the principalship. Universities must determine whether they can provide 
leadership training using traditional course formats, or whether they must look to training 
models in business (and perhaps trainers outside of their colleges) for better delivery systems 
and ones that can stand the assessment test. The Virginia Center for Educational Leadership 
(VCEL) housed within the Department of Education should serve as a resource to universities 
during the restructuring effort. 

Restructuring of Middle (6 - 8) Education. Another result of the Governor's Commission on 
Excellence in Education was the recommendation to restructure education in the middle school 
grades. The DOE has begun this effort. 1 * During the 1988-89 year, the state announced 
several model middle schools in the state and other schools applied for Vanguard status. 
[Vanguard schools are those which are exceptionally successful in meeting their students' 
needs.] All of these schools are to be used as resources for divisions as they work through i'ne 
resmicturing effort. Restructuring is based on the research on middle school education, and 
Virginia's schools must enter into self-study for restructuring if the school houses either sixth, 
seventh, or eighth grade. This means that some elementary schools, some high schools, junior 
high schools, and all middle or intermediate schools will experience this self-study and change 
process. 

Currently there are only 149 middle schools in Virginia. There are 749 other schools 
which house the middle grades. As divisions consider the restructuring process, some are 
going to reorganize their schools in order to have middle schools. Others will not. But all will 
need assistance with the restructuring process. Divisions have already begun requesting 
middle education courses so that teachers and principals can become endorsed in middle 
education. Others will want courses just to provide baseline information for restructuring. 
This effort provides higher education with a wide open opportunity to help schools. If colleges 
and/or professors will show an interest in middle education, provide the courses needed, and 
market their resources, school divisions can receive the technical assistance they need and 
universities can increase school division participation in courses. Since the restructuring effort 
must be research based, incorporating best practices and emerging practices from research, this 
is an exceptional opportunity for higher v ^cation. 

Individualized Recertification Point Syste m for Certified Personnel. At the present time, 
teachers and administrators in the Commonwealth must renew their teaching certificate every 
five years. Educators have had the option of acquiring six semester hours of college credit oj 
three or more hours of college credit and up to three hours of non-college credit. The non-col- 
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lege credit has been issued by the DOE for an activity created by the division which satisfies 
certain requirements for length of activity, type of activity, etc. This system for recertification 
has supported university efforts to enroll teachers in graduate programs. In addition, this sys- 
tem has encouraged relationships between colleges and school divisions as they plan together 
continuing education courses for teachers, frequently delivered on-site in the division. This 
system will remain in effect through July 1990. 

Beginning next July, Virginia will implement a new Individualized Recertification Point 
System. This new system is a result of a recommendation from the Governor's Commission 
on Excellence in Education which called for a revision of recertification standards to require an 
individualized plan based on a point system. This point system requires each 
teacher/administrator to acquire 180 points every five years. One semester hour is equal to 30 
points, so a teacher can continue to take six semester hours of credit to earn the required points. 
However, this plan allows teachers to do many other things other than taking courses. Only 
Ibaffi teachers who. dP. DO! hold a master^ degree are required to take anv coursework. The 
potential impact on higher ed is clear. Those universities who count on graduate level courses, 
especially those delivered directly to school divisions, to generate FTE's for funding could lose 
a large fraction of their population. When teachers begin having other options for staff devel- 
opment and recertification, there is no guarantee that they will continue to enroll in university 
courses for recertification points. 

In the new Virginia Recertification Manual, 19 the recertification process and certificate 
holder's responsibilities are discussed. 

To complete the requirements for recertification, the certificate holder must 
plan and annually review a program of professional development activities in 
consultation with an advisor who has been designated by the certificate 
holder's employing agency. Each activity in the program must satisfy the cri- 
teria for recertification. Before the certificate holder commences the activi- 
ties, the advisor must certify that the activities satisfy the criteria. When the 
activity has been completed, the advisor must verify its successful completion 
by reasonable documentation. During the fifth year of the validity period, the 
certificate holder and advisor should submit the Individualized Recertification 
Transcript form to the division superintendent's office. 

The purpose of this new system is to allow teachers and administrators to have input into 
their own staff development. While an advisor must sign-off on the plan, the educator and 
his/her advisor shall talk together to agree on an appropriate plan of action. The activities 
agreed upon in the plan must be activities available to the educator. The certificate holder is re- 



quired to document the accrual of 180 points, based upon activities drawn from a number of 
options: 

College credit 
Professional Conferences 
Peer Observation 
Educational Travel 
Curriculum Development 
Publication of Article 
Publication of Book 
Mentorship/Supervision 
Educational Project 
Local School Division In-service Activity 
The plan sets the maximum number of points one may earn in each category. Each category is 
well-defined in the plan. Teachers have been receptive to this point system since they can earn 
points for activities which they have been doing, often without recognition. 

Teaching a course for a university 
Principal's assessment center participation 

Supervising student teachers 
Service on textbook adoption committee 
Visitations in other school divisions 
Building-level peer coaching program 
Instructional workshops sponsored by consulting groups , such as AEL 

Teachers without a master's degree must earn at least 90 points through graduate-level 
coursework in the endorsement area. This requirement poses some problems to teachers who 
live a far distance from a college and especially those who are endorsed in subject areas which 
may not be readily available. For example, in far Southwest Virginia, it would be very difficult 
to develop a course for physics teachers, find a central site, and have the necessary enrollment 
required to offer the course. Physics teachers are not in great supply, they are physically sepa- 
rated by the geography of the region, and not all of them wanf a course at the same time. While 
college administrators brought this to the attention of the State Board during hearings on the 
new plan for recertification, it is clear that the intent of this requirement is to strengthen a 
teacher's competency in his/her teaching field. [The Board has also considered requiring all 
incoming teachers to attain a master's degree in their field.] 



Those charged with the responsibility of staff development in the divisions have a great 
deal of work ahead of them in the coming year. They must plan for this new system and de- 
velop a manageable recordkeeping system. Additionally, they must prepare the advisors, who 
most likely will be principals, for their new role. 

The impact of the point system on universities is uncertain. Some staff developers will 
behave no differently than before. They will see the colleges as the best deliverers of inservice 
education on current topics. Divisions will continue to offer college courses and support them 
financially. Other staff developers may look more to teachers to set their own agenda. Still 
others may use this opportunity to contract division-sponsored non-college courses, using their 
limited financial resources in different ways. At this time it is impossible to predict the effect of 
the point system. As this system evolves over the next few years, it will be interesting to 
watch the relationship between universities and school divisions. Colleges may become more 
aggressive as they market their programs to schools. 

Colleges and universities continue to work directly with school divisions through the 
DOE's Professional Development Councils, organized by the seven superintendents regions. 
These councils meet several times a year and are composed of the staff development coordina- 
tors from the divisions, higher ed representatives, and DOE professional development supervi- 
sors. Together they share programming ideas, announce upcoming events, and coordinate ac- 
tivities. These meetings provide universities with an opportunity to hear about the needs in di- 
visions. 

Summer activities conducted by local universities continue to generate enthusiasm from 
Virginia teachers. Activities funded through Title II, NSF, Virginia Writing Projects, and the 
like have appeal to certain teachers who prefer to spend concentrated time in study/activity 
during the summer. Thesj types of projects frequently offer tuition at i. j charge and/or provide 
stipends which make thjm • attractive to teachers. 

The relationship between any one university and a school division may change from time 
to time. Generally, those in divisions working with higher education look for a relationship 
which is mutually satisfying and flexible. Divisions prefer to have input in the design of 
courses and the choice of instructors. Colleges want to try new courses and experiment with 
different formats. Generally a division will work over time with an institution. Howwer as 
tuition costs escalate, schools are more careful about how they spend their limited funds. 



Some staff developers state that they no longer work v» <i an institution simply because it has 
priced itself out of the market. 

Technical assistance to school divisions is most often supplied by higher ed personnel 
rather than through the institution itself. For example, during the last decade as schools were 
acquiring computers, individual professors, who had amassed computer knowledge on their 
own, served as resource people to school divisions. Schools were sometimes ahead of col- 
leges in the purchasing of hardware and software. Divisions depended on certain individuals 
to come into the schools to train teachers and help with hardware configurations. Of course 
these individual professors represented their institutions well, but the relationship for technical 
assistance developed one-on-one rather than through the college or university. 

Discussion. Virginia's institutions of higher education are experiencing the effects of 
the Governor's Commission on Excellence in Education 1986 report just as public schools are. 
The efforts of the state board together with the State Council on Higher Education to restructure 
teacher education and principal certification have impacted significantly on colleges of educa- 
tion. Resources are allocated for studying and planning for these changes, and previous mod- 
els and thinking have been challenged. Over the next ten years, educators and the public will 
be able to evaluate the worth of the restructuring efforts as the new products take their places in 
the field. The colleges do need support during this evolution because the restructuring has 
been thrust upon them rather than coming from within their organizations. 

Universities in the Commonwealth have new opportunities to respond to the needs of 
school divisions. Each time something new is mandated in the schools, whether it be guidance 
counselors or social workers or the electronic classroom, the colleges of education can respond 
by adapting programs and devising new offerings for inservice opportunities. With the new 
point system for recertification offering teachers more than coursework options, colleges must 
become creative in thi ir formats and themes which continue to attract the teaching population. 
Now is the time for univctsiti- « to consider the possibilities of distance learning and establish- 
ing their own ctionic classroom as schools have the technology to receive Liservice in new 
formats, on-site, without traveling long distances. If colleges a* ? going to remain competitive 
in the teacher inservice market, they must begin planning with divisions for timely topics using 
state-of-the-art technology. Some divisions in the state have persons coordinating technology 
efforts who are well acquainted with the technology and all it has to offer. Other divisions do 
not have such a person. Again, universities can provide assistance to divisions by offering the 
help and support of a university person who has this expertise. 
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TRENDS IN PUBLIC ELEMENTARY/SECONDARY EDUCATION 



The Governor of the Commonwealth, the General Assembly, and the Board of Education 
I all speak to one major concern: making Virginia one of the top education states in the nation. 

No one is really sure where Virginia would rank currently if all factors, economic and pro- 
I grammatic, could be evaluated, but the political leaders of the state want Virginia to rank at the 

• top nationally in its educational program. Since the 1986 report of the Governor's Commis- 

■ sion on Excellence in Education, continuous and fairy rapid initiatives have been announced to 

I move Virginia into this category. There is no doubt on the part of educators in this state: the 

Board of Education and the Governor are serious about changing Virginia's educational image 
I and output The initiatives are based upon the perceptions of the Commission and are well in- 

tended, if not always well received by the professionals who must create programs to imple- 
I ment these initiatives. 

I In order to see the trends in the state and to look for patterns over a period of time, the 

f trends stated in Ruch's 1985 report will be revisited. Trends documented earlier in this report 

I will be presented, and finally the direction of education as seen by the practitioners will be dis- 

| cussed. Together they should present to the outsider a look at education in Virginia which rep- 

resents both those who are making decisions and those who are implementing outcomes of de- 
I cisions. 

| The Trends in 19M 

i Teacher Salary. In 1985, Virginians recognized several topics which were getting attention 

I year after year and requiring programmatic changes in public education. Teacher salaries were 

. on the way up because the legislature was allocating additional money for teacher salaries. 

I Local divisions were getting bad press as they failed to match the General Assembly's 10% 

allocation for salary raises. This effort to improve salaries has continued, with the last 
I biennium requiring local divisions to give teachers 10% raises or lose some state funds. It is 

expected that this trend toward higher salaries will continue, if not the requirement for 10% 
I raises annually. With an increased emphasis on attracting and keeping good teachers in 

Virginia, attention to salary and benefits must remain as a priority. Unfortunately during this 
i period of time when salaries for teachers were rising, administrative salaries were not keeping 

\ pace in all localities. Some divisions gave administrators 3% raises while their teachers 

received 10%. This happened only because the resources available from the local governing 
| bodies could not be stretched to accommodate administrators. The gap between teacher and 
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administrator salaries has diminished to the point that some teachers are earning greater 
incomes than their supervisors. The salary mandates also affected other budget . /eas, such that 
some divisions had no funds for new equipment and new programs. As long as education is 
funded with local funds to the extent that it is in this state, and as long as the differences remain 
throughout this state from region to region, it may not be possible to equalize educational 
opportunities. Yet the issue of salary and amount of money spent on education will remain in 
the forefront of discussion and concern. 

Instructional Improvement Through Mandates. In 1985, the changes being made in Virginia's 
instructional program were coming through the accreditation standards. Primary attention was 
given to new graduation requirements. In 1989, these standards and SOQ continue to structure 
change in the Commonwealth by holding divisions accountable for the mandates of these two 
documents. Requirements for remedial programs, administrative plans for the use of state 
testing results, elementary guidance counselors, programs for potential dropouts - these are 
but a few of the program requirements that local divisions are attempting to implement with 
minimal financial support and virtually no technical assistance from the state. In the past 10 
years, the administrative review has served as the watchdog which reminded school adminis- 
trators that these programs had to be in place and meet minimal requirements. With the disso- 
lution of administrative review for accreditation and SOQ, divisions will feel less pressure to 
put something in place just for the sake of having to meet the mandate. The exact method of 
monitoring Standards of Quality and accreditation standards remains unknown to administra- 
tors, but they are feeling that any relief from paperwork will assist them in using their time 
more effectively and allow them to work more directly with teachers. 

For a state with such diversity and, indeed, disparity in educational programming to 
move toward consistency in programming and services requires state monitored mandates. 
Regrettably, the funds needed for adequate financing and the support staff needed to bring 
about changes in those divisions which have serious problems do not exist. It will take more 
than an awareness of problems to resolve difficult issues. In those localities where serious ed- 
ucational problems exist, the state must commit a variety of resources. 

Model Innovative Programs. In 198S, the state drew attention to the model school for technol- 
ogy, Varina High School in Henrico County, as well as the Governor's schools for gifted pro- 
grams. Pilot projects were conducted to determine if merit pay and pay-for-perforrnance would 
work in Virginia. In addition, the Department of Education offered funds through two sources 
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for innovative programming: State Pilot Projects and Chapter II Block Grant Competitive 
Projects. 



Today there seems to be a different emphasis on model programs. Regrettably, the De- 
partment of Education eliminated the pilot project program which gave local divisions matching 
funds and the incentive to branch into new areas. Chapter II Block Grants have continued, al- 
though competitive projects under the new federal guidelines have not been annou zed [as of 
yet] for mis school year. Title II also awards competitive grants periodically. Divisions had 
been hoping to see state funds available for piloting programs for four-year-olds, but the only 
pilot projects for this purpose are being funded either with Chapter 1 or local monies. Model 
programs have been recognized in the middle school restructuring effort, but it is unclear 
whether any state funds will be awarded to t'.ese or other middle schools for program im- 
provement There appears to be little interest at the state level in creating additional innovative 
programs or encouraging the recognition of such. Rather than encouraging innovative pro- 
grams in the divisions, the DOE is engrossed in overseeing programs which close the gap on 
disparity across the state, such as remedial efforts and the restructuring of principal certifica- 
tion. 

Beginning Teachers. The trend to improve the pool of beginning teachers has continued since 
1985. BTAP appears to be institutionalized, colleges have restructured their teacher education 
programs, salaries have improved, and, with the exception of certain areas like special 
education, Virginia is not experiencing a teacher shortage. The accreditation standards call for 
teacher evaluation every two years. The emphasis on attracting good teachers and keeping 
them in the classroom will continue. 

Home Instruction. When the legislation was passed that permitted parents to keep children 
home for schooling, some educators sounded » v e alarm. While certain areas of the state have a 
number of parents home schooling, other areas have only a few. This option has not become a 
major problem in the state. While the numbers of students being taught at home may increase, 
there is no reason to expect large numbers of children to experience this option. Futurists 
predict more working mothers and more single parents in the coming years, so the option may 
not really be available to most parents anyway. 

Elected School Boards. As in 1985, there is a lobby for locally elected school boards. There 
is no reason at this time to believe that this option will become pervasive in Virginia during the 
next few years. 
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Progress Toward Basic Skills. The Standards of Learning Objectives were the topic of 
discussion in 1985. Educators believed that these objectives, being developed for all subjects 
in all grades, would be implemented as a state curriculum. The SOL's have become optional, 
although many divisions do use them during curriculum revision and use the SOL assessment 
procedures in lieu of other criterion referenced tests. They do serve an important role at 
textbook adoption time, as the state requires any publisher whose book is listed to show a 
strong correlation between the published program and the SOL's. (Divisions do not have to 
adopt from the state list, so texts which don't meet the objectives can still be used.) 

The greatest emphasis at this time on basic skills is seen with the competency testing 
revision. For a number of years, Virginia students have been required to pass a competency 
test administered at tenth grade. That test has been replaced by the Passport Literacy Test now 
given at sixth grade. The change in the test being used and the earlier administration of the test 
demonstrates that Virginia continues to be committed to basic skills, and perhaps more so. 
Also, the emphasis on remedial education, beginning with first graders, indicates that educa- 
tional leaders want more done earlier to ensure successful school experiences for all students, 
especially those who are at-risk of dropping out of school. While basic skills is generally de- 
fined as reading, writing, and math by those discussing remediation or the literacy test, other 
areas such as problem solving and computer skills are beginning to receive attention, and they 
may move into the category of skills viewed as basic for survival in the year 2000. 

Debate Over Goals of Public Education. Ruch saw policymakers arguing for "broad accom- 
plishments from a narrower curriculum" in 1985. Undoubtedly, the emergence of SOL's rein- 
forced his view. In 1989, there is less debate. The goals for Virginia's educational system as 
set by the State Board of Education and clearly defined earlier in this report, are broad but all 
are pointing toward excellence throughout the system. One senses that the Board truly wants 
this state's educational program to be diverse enough for all students to succeed, but specific in 
requiring all students to meet minimum standards and complete certain course requirements. 
The concern over differences in education throughout the state arc apparent, and an attempt to 
control and broaden opportunities for students i? ividence of this concern. The mission of the 
Board as they see it is clear. They know what they want to do, and they have demonstrated a 
sense of urgency in their mission. Unwilling to provide planning time for many of the initia- 
tives, this group of policymakers wants problems attended to rapidly and with the same com- 
mitment they have demonstrated. 
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The Department of Education reflects the mission and action plan of the Board. Depart- 
ment staff tend to work on the projects and programs which evolve from the directives of the 
Board. This is evidei . to locd division staff who hear DOE personnel talking the most about 
the initiatives of the State Board, it is their agenda, and with so heavy an agenda there is litde 
time for technical assistance to schools or time to help with the instructional problems which 
continue to exist at the building level throughout the Commonwealth. It is interesting to note 
that with some high priority programs, such as middle school restructuring and remedial 
education, only one or two persons at the Department are assigned to work with 136 school 
divisions. During the planning and implementation phases of programs such as these, when 
local divisions really need assistance in researching and accomplishing the goals of the State 
Board, there is no real help available other than by phone. Perhaps this is because there are so 
many projects and activities underway in the DOE that many of the staff are too specialized to 
have the time or the knowledge base to help. 

Variance Among Divisions. Demographic information presented earlier supports the notion 
that Virginia's divisions are different, educational outcomes vary across the state, and re- 
sources are significantly different from locality to locality. In fact, Virginia is one of the most 
diverse states in the nation, with two of the largest school systems in the country and many 
small, rural divisions as well. From Appalachian coal miners to NOVA government employees 
to Eastern Shore fishermen to Southside tobacco farmers, Virginia is diverse and her schools 
reflect this diversity. This will not change. As resources become more disparate across the 
state, the schools will feel this result, and the state may become groups of haves and have nots. 
While the funding formula for Virginia was recalculated to address disparity, the reliance on 
local resources, and the values and lifestyles of individual communities will maintain a state 
with wide differences in the future. While the policymakers are to be commended for 
"equalizing" the basic aid formula and for purchasing computers for every sixth grade 
classroom in the state, it will take a great deal more than equal numbers of "things" to deal with 
disparity in Virginia. 

Financial Supp ort. As in 1985, Virginia continues to hold high aspirations for education with- 
out the funding support needed to accomplish these goals. Until the Standards of Quality are 
fully funded, Virginia can continue to be viewed as a state which does not fully support the 
programs it requires divisions to implement. 
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Emerging Trends 



There is one major trend which supercedes all others in the Commonwealth's educational 
system. This trend has a greater impact on education than all of the others and can impact the 
system for a longer period of time. It is one clearly seen by local division administrators and 
boards of education, and one which at this time cannot be valued as good or bad due to its re- 
cent emergence. 

Trend: In Virginia, the education agenda is clearly set by the Governor and the Board 
of Education. That in itself is no surprise, but only recently have the Governor and Board so 
clearly articulated their goals and specific program initiatives for the state. In the past, the 
Board of Education has worked with the Superintendent for Public Instruction in developing 
plans for education on a state-wide basis. State sponsored programs were introduced 
periodically, but not at all with the urgency and quickness of the initiatives presented to 
Virginians in the past three years. Every major effort school divisions are being asked to 
consider refers back either to the Governor's Commission Report which the State Board of 
Education is implementing or directly to the Governor himself. Some activities, such as the 
focus on international education, extending the study of languages, and geography in the 
curriculum come directly from the Governor's interest in international trade. 

This move toward more centralized control of education makes local division administra- 
tors and school boards uncomfortable. They feel they have less control over the educational 
program in their schools, they must shift limited resources to provide for state-mandated pro- 
grams, and they spend considerable more time completing paperwork for the state than in pre- 
vious years. With little time to plan the implementation of new programs, often local educators 
cannot generate the enthusiasm and commitment needed to create an environment for change. 

There is also a belief in the field that the control of education is moving away from the 
Department of Education and more into the Governor's office via the Secretary of Education. 
This is reinforced by events such as a division being referred to the Secretary's office to an- 
swer questions regarding budget, the kind of questions previously answered by the DOE. 
Also when divisions see dropout pre ention programs administered by the Secretary and drug 
prevention grants issued by the Attorney General, it appears that others are doing work previ- 
ously conducted by the Department of Education. 
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Trend: A related trend highly visible in Virginia is the increasing role of the legislature 
I in the operation of public schools. While the General Assembly traditionally has participated in 

funding the schools and looking at issues such as teacher salaries, new issues are gaining the 
| interest of General Assembly members. For example, some legislators have proposed the 

I elimination of small cities in the state. Viewed as being more efficient, small cities consolidat- 

ing with adjacent counties would impact on education significantly. Some of the small city 
| school divisions in Virginia are perceived as the Commonwealth's best school systems, with 

test scores to back up this belief. Consolidation of this *ype would not only impact upon edu- 
cators' jobs, but it could diminish community support for schools, taking away the feeling that 
members of the community control their schools. 

1 Senate Joint Resolution No. 17 1 , passed by both houses in February of 1989, estab- 

i lishes a commission to study efficiency in the use of public education funds. This watchdog 

I commission has many locaJ division educators very concerned. The commission will: 

t review the requirements of state and federal mandated educational programs to 

determine the feasibility of consolidating certain programs, services and school 
division functions, 

assess whether and to what extent the instructional, supervisory and adminis- 
I trative staff levels exceed need, particularly given the number of students en- 

rolled in the public schools of the school division, 

I review the organizational, planning and budgetary structures of the school divi- 

sions to determine the need and ways in which such structures may be im- 
I proved to maximize the utilization of personnel and funds, and 

■ raornmend such statutory, regulatory and policy changes as may be necessary 

to facilitate the efficient use of public education funds. 

I If this commission can demonstrate that small divisions in Virginia are inefficient by 

\ standards yet to be developed, and if they successfully actuate the consolidation of school divi- 

sions throughout Virginia, the days of the small city schools may be numbered. 

The development of this resolution and commission gives evidence to another trend in 
I Virginia. Trend: Policymakers and legislators are interested in identifying school systems 

that perform well and those that do not. The above resolution speaks only to those who do not 
I perform up to some standard. In addition to this effort by the legislature, the State Board of 

' Education intends to recognize those schools (as well as divisions) who are successful in 

■ meeting criteria deemed as representative of effective schools. Likewise, those schools who 
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are not successful shall be identified and given some financial support in making changes for 
improvement. While it is understandable and perhaps desirable to identify successful schools 
to give them the recognition they deserve, many educators are fearful that the identification of 
ineffective schools will cause a severe morale problem within the school division and its com- 
munity. 

The proposal to the State Board for the Virginia Educational Performance Recognition 
Program (EPR) lists seven objectives which will be assessed: 

- preparing students for college 

- preparing students for work 

- increasing the graduation rate 

- increasing special education students' living skills and opportunities 

- educating elementary school students 

- educating middle school students 

- educating secondary school students 20 

The outcome indicators for each of these objectives as currently proposed to the Board are pro- 
vided in Appendix C. The Board of Education is expected to take action on the EPR rec- 
ommendation later this fall. 

Beginning with the July 1990 annual reports made by each division to the DOE, a new 
reporting system will allow the state to specifically see how categorical and other monies are 
spent. For example, gifted funds that come to the division can clearly be monitored using this 
new format, showing exactly how much money was spent on gifted personnel, their fringe 
benefits, their substitutes, staff development, gifted program materials, travel, etc. Prior to this 
time, all personnel were accounted for together in one category and it would have been impos- 
sible to determine if a division was spending gifted funds exacdy as it said it was. This and 
other information will be available to the state. Divisions can be monitored in ways they never 
were before. 

Trend: Another direction in which the state is moving is toward a stronger commitment 
to leadership development training for school administrators. The Board of Education and 
State Council for Higher Education have spoken to this concern in the restructuring plans for 
principal certification. Additionally, the DOE has instituted the Virginia Center for Educational 
Leadership which is funded jointly by the Department and federal government. There is a 
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recognition present that all administrators, including those in the Department, need leadership 
training. With the birth of VCEL, the Department of Education is committing resources to this 
effort. It may take some time before all administrators in the Commonwealth participate in the 
VCEL programs or understand the value of on-going training, but with the commitment of the 
State Board as well as the State Superintendent and his deputies, there is much promise for of- 
fering Virginia's administrators some of the quality training programs heretofore reserved for 
the business community. 

Trend: Virginia educators have received a strong message to involve the business 
community in all school ventures. Accreditation standards and new programs require in- 
volvement of the community in program planning and as members of advisory committees. In 
addition, schools are encouraged to build strong alliances with business and industry to share 
in their good thinking about ways of doing things, as well as to seek their commitments for 
cooperative projects. Partnerships between business and education are in the infancy stage. 
More needs to be done to acquaint school personnel with the possible outcomes of a partner- 
ship with local business because this emphasis is not expected to lessen. J» 

Trend: An emphasis on programs for students at-risk of failure in school, especially the 
potential dropout, will continue. Virginia has just begun programs for remedial education, the 
potential dropout, students at-risk, and marginal learners. Much more is expected and needs to 
be done. Since the Governor's office is involved with this initiative, there is no reason to ex- 
pect this emphasis to lessen. However there is no evidence that additional resources will be 
provided at the state level to the DOE i- provide technical assistance to divisions. 

Trend: Assessment and the importance of test results is pervasive in this state and is not 
expected to change in the near future. As long as educators are accountable for the dollars they 
spend and as long as students are viewed as products in an industrial model of education, test 
scores will be one of the major measures of school success. If the EPR program is imple- 
mented and widely discussed, that program may reinforce this belief, or it could demonstrate 
that other factors are as important as test scores. 

Discussion. These trends indicate that the Commonwealth has an agenda for education 
which reflects an era of accountability. Although attention is placed on sound, well-articulated 
needs, such as serving students at-risk, there exists an overriding concern that some divisions 
are not performiJig or cannot perform the tasks required to bring about desired results. Schools 
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will be monitored to determine effectiveness and division management will be examined for ef- 
ficiency and waste. 



Absent in this list of trends is active attention to the future in Virginia. Educators and 
policymakers are attending to the present situation in the Commonwealth's schools, attempting 
to improve them by bringing them closer together in the services they offer to students. Little 
is being said about long-term societal, family, technology, labor, management, and value 
trends, as well as educational trends, seen by futurists. As the major agent for socialization in 
society, schools will continue to respond to changes in the family and society and modify their 
services, and indeed their function, to help children accommodate these changes and become 
contributing citizens. 

Virginia's public school divisions will begin addressing the changes of the 21st century 
during the coming decade. They will do it with or without leadership at the state level. Just as 
schools purchased computers before there was a plan for technology for the state, the schools 
must look forward and plan for trends [which can already be identified] which will impact 
upon life in the future. 

The World Future Society prepared a report in 1988 21 which speaks to 71 trends 
throughout society. The authors made an interesting comment about education: 

The most important area affecting America's future is education. 
The education trends we describe show where the United States is going 
in education, who the new actors are, and what the new educational 
technologies will be. But there remains much work to be done. It is 
imperative that the United States improve its education system to com- 
pete in the increasingly competitive and global economy. 

. There is no question but that the Governor of Virginia is correct in encouraging interna- 
tional education in the state. But efforts to broaden the curriculum must be more visible to Vir- 
ginia's teachers, and discussions about the importance of global studies must be encouraged in 
order to realize a real change in the classroom. Currently, teachers are receiving a message that 
those things which are solely important are the literacy skills tested by the state. Until program 
assessment is broadened to look beyond standardized tests, until programs for the gifted and 
programs for special education are evaluated rather than monitored for compliance, Virginia 
will be unable to reshape her curriculum and instructional program throughout the state to re- 
spond to trends of the 21st century. Forward thinking educators will move divisions into in- 
novative or revised programs which respond to these trends, but they will tend to be those in 
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divisions with the resources, both human and financial, tc make program changes. Those 
wlihout the resources will wait for leadership from the state. If policymakers are serious about 
closing the gap on disparity in this state, they must continue to look forward to societal needs 
of the future, providing leadership to the divisions so that all can move toward a responsive 
educational system which is proactive and change oriented. 

See Appendix D for a list of the World Future Society's educational trends for the year 

2000. 




EDUCATIONAL NEEDS AS IDENTIFIED BY THE 
A E L BOARD MEMBERS FROM VIRGINIA 



The teachers, administrators, and professors who sit on the Appalachia Educational Lab- 
oratory's Board of Directors bring to AEL the perspectives of their various roles and reflect 
some of the best thinking about education in the Commonwealth. AEL's internal evaluators 
and the consultant for this report believe that input from these educators regarding the needs in 
this state should be included in any summary of Virginia's needs. 

In order to facilitate the identification of needs, AEL gathered data from several sources to 
compose a list of 30 need statements. These needs represent a broad data base of information 
from the four states served by the Lab. Using a list of educator requests for information and a 
data base of current topics in education in the four state region, AEL constructed a list of ques- 
tions which cover general topics, such as educational reform, as well as some specific topics, 
such as AIDS information for students. A copy of the 30 statements can be found in Appendix 
E. 

At the July 22, 1989, state caucus meeting of Virginia's AEL board members, the author 
of this report met with the caucus and asked them to identify the ten greatest needs they saw in 
this state. The caucus participated in an exercise which allowed them to prioritize items quickly 
so that the remainder of their meeting could be spent in discussion of these items. Six of the 
eight board members were present. An AEL observer was also present, but neither she nor 
this author participated in the decision-making process which facilitated the ascension of 10 
needs. 

Ten Greatest Needs UflQjjflfll hv AEL Virg inia Cane-:? 
Items Ranked by Priority 

1 . We need to study the use of technology as a means for improving the delivery or 
instruction to all children. 

2. We need programs that address the special needs of small, rural schools . 



3. We need improved financial support for local schools. 



4. We need ways to ensure that educational policy is i nformed by the outcomes of ed- 
ucational research and development. 

5. We need special programs for at. risk vnnth j n danger of dropping out of school. 

6. We need to improve the involvement in decision making of those implementing 
and those affected by decisions at the school level. 

7. We need programs to improve the care and education of preschool children. 

8. We need to study and report on innovative programs to improve teacher prepara- 
tion, induction, and professional development 

9. We need more community support of local public schools. 

10. We need to improve professional develonment programs for teachers and school 
administrators. 

Discussion, As one might expect, a number of the needs statements chosen by the 
caucus are topics being emphasized by the state. Others are being addressed in local divisions. 
However those statements, which are identified by practitioners but are not on the state agenda, 
deserve careful consideration. Those who work in the educational community every day may 
see areas of need which have not gained statewide attention. 

Needs expressed by the caucus which are a part of the state agenda include: the use of 
technology to improve services; programs for students at-risk; and improved teacher prepara- 
tion and induction. It must be noted, however, that the technology initiatives most recently im- 
plemented were limited to electronic classroom alternatives at the secondary level and computer 
utilization for remedial education at the sixth grade level. The DOE has a long range plan for 
technology which is very exciting. With the employment of an Assistant Superintendent for 
Educational Technology, the Department of Education has made a commitment to technology 
vhich will only be restrained by financial limitations. The key phrase in this first priority need 
statement is "to all children." Teachers are very encouraged about the possibility of truly 
differentiating instruction with the assistance of emerging technologies. They are ready to 
move beyond computer-assisted instruction into telecommunications options, including the 
sharing of information among schools. 
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Many schools arc focusing on services for at-risk students. Certainly the state's require- 
ments to provide remedial instruction to students in the lowest quamle and to design dropout 
prevention programs help educators rethink their services for this kind of student. But "at- 
risk" means more than not achieving in school; it means dealing with life circumstances which 
are different than our teaching population experienced. Teachers will continue to need staff 
development and multiple resources to appropriately serve the at-risk population. 

With the implementation in 1990 of new teacher preparation programs, Virginia can ex- 
pect changes in this area, but results will not be seen for several years. Until that time, staff 
development efforts must be directed at the beginning teacher. 

Seven of the ten priority statements represent areas not directly touched by Virginia's 
mandates to schools. For example, the second highest priority, small, rural schools, receives 
notice at occasional meetings, but no consistent attention is given to it in Virginia. In fact, 
many small schools feel in jeopardy with the legislature looking at funding efficiency and the 
possibility of division consolidations. 

The area of Virginia which is growing is the urban crescent. Rural localities have lost 
enrollment and do not expect to have major growth in the near future. There is no reason to 
expect the small, rural schools of Virginia to disappear unless 'ocal policymakers or the state 
encourages widespread consolidation. The uniqueness of the small school and rural education 
should be discussed and information, such as AEL's Occasional Paper, A Demographic Study 
of Rural, Small School Districts in Four Appalachian States 22 , should be disseminated before 
decisions are made to eliminate schools. 

During the AEL caucus meeting at which these need statements were discussed, it should 
be noted that five of the six members who were present represent rural localities. The sixth 
member from an urban area of the state took exception to this need statement, indicating that 
while there are legitimate needs in the rural environment, it is the urban schools that need 
particular attention today. She felt "outvoted" in the prioritization process. The consultant 
observed that if the caucus represented populations in the state in a more representative fashion, 
t ; caucus member's concern about urban education might have ranked higher, (hour of the 
six members are from Southwest Virginia - Appalachia area; the fifth is from the Shenandoah 
Valley.) The writer brings this to the attention of the reader only because urban education 
needs should not be overlooked in this state, and the absence of those needs ir. the priority list 
may reflect local identification rather than certainty about educational concerns. 



The need for improved financial support for education was high on the priority list. 
While it was viewed as the type of problem an agency like AEL cannot help with, the strain on 
the educational dollar is felt across the state and the problem is very real. Need statement #9 
sits adjacent to the need for financial support, as community support is necessary in keeping 
school funding at an appropru *e level. Additionally, community support is needed as pro- 
grams are modified to address xocal needs. 

Caucus members clearly articulated the need for policymakers to base decisions upon ed- 
ucational research and good practices. There was some feeling that decisions are based on 
other, more intrinsic motivations. It is unclear how to best educate policymakers, especially 
those not experienced as professional educators, about the variety of topics in the profession. 

Site-based decision-making is currently not emphasized in Virginia. Administrators are 
required to involve teachers in the planning process in their schools, but little has been done to 
prepare principals and other administrators with shared decision-making. This is a topic which 
is receiving much attention in the supervision literature, but Virginians may be reacting more to 
the growing control of education at the state level. As mandates are passed on from the DOE to 
the administrative offices to the principals to the teachers, teachers have little input and/or con- 
trol over the implementation of these new programs and requirements. The principals feel as 
powerless as the teachers. Additionally, teachers are reading more about shared decision- 
making and want to gain more control over what they teach and what hap pens in their 
classrooms. 

Although the State Board of Education recognizes the research on preschool programs 
and encourages the piloting of programs for four-year-olds, many educators have been disap- 
pointed that the state has not taken a more aggressive role in developing programs for young 
children. Need statement #7 speaks not only to the educational needs of young children but to 
the care of these children. Perhaps the practitioners see daily the effects of limited day care fa- 
cilities, single parent homes, and latch-key situations. Administrators and policymakers need 
assistance with long-range planning for child care in the schools (including before- and after- 
school programs), and teachers need support for designing activities which meet the needs of 
this growing population. 

The need to improve professional development programs for administrators is being ad- 
dressed by the state as programs are being developed and delivered by VCEL. With the im- 
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plementation of the individualized recenification point system, teachers will certainly have more 
input into their own staff development. But the caucus looked beyond delivery systems to the 
quality of programming, which won't necessarily improve with a new recenification model. 
Local divisions must continue to find good resources for staff development. For those divi- 
sions who do not have full-time staff development coordinators, an attempt should be made to 
strengthen the DOE's professional development councils, networking like divisions together, 
disseminating information about excellent resources, including effective consultants, and better 
utilizing the telecommunications efforts of the Department for improved inservice classes and 
teleconferences. 
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SUMMARY OF MAJOR NEEDS IN VIRGINIA 



Disparity vs. uniqueness: Virginia educators and policymakers are faced with a dilemma. 

How do they close the gap on educational disparities in a suite as diverse as this 
one without sacrificing the uniqueness of the rural areas, small schools, and 
locally controlled educational systems? 



Responding to students who are at-risk of failure: How can remedial education 
programs be designed to respond to individual need* and be based upon the 
best practices research has to offer? When are the needs of preschoolers going 
to be addressed? Which public agency is going to provide parenting programs? 
Are there ways to serve at-risk learners without labelling them? What skills do 
teachers need to affect change in these students? 



Technology Awakening. How are school personnel with limited budgets and limited time 
going to keep pace with emerging technologies? Will there ever be a time when 
schools can catch-up with needed equipment? 



Educational Leadership: As a generation of school administrators prepare to retire, is 
leadership being emphasized and are potential leaders being identified? Are 
schools prepared to follow models in the business world which assign more 
responsibility to workers (teachers) as they become active partners in decision- 
making and problem-solving? Can education attract the kind of people needed 
to lead schools in the coming years? 



Professional Development: Can the profession offer the kind of personal growth 

opportunities which will stimulate individuals to become better thinkers and 
perform better in the workplace? Can personal and professional growth become 
so satisfying that it becomes an incentive for staying in the profession? 



Regulation of Education: Must improvements in the educational system be closely tied to 
regulation of education in the form of state mandates and directives? What is 
the role of professional educators in setting the educational agenda for the state? 



Technical Assistance: Who is going to provide the wide range of technical assistance 

needed to address the variety of topics of concern in today's schools, to schools 
which are as diverse as those found anywhere in the nation? 



RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT RESOURCES AVAILABLE TO SUPPORT 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 



There are a number of resources available within and outside of the state of Virginia for 
research and development purposes. As cited in the 1985 report, professional organizations 
play a major role in this effort. Additionally, universities and private consultants assist local 
divisions with their R&D. Some larger divisions in Virginia house their own research de- 
partments and conduct sophisticated studies in-house. Yet many of the school divisions de- 
pend primarily upon universities, consultants or professional organizations to conduct re- 
search, and professional organizations and the Department of Education to disseminate it. 
From time to time, publishers sponsor research-based seminars which feature nationally 
recognized speakers. These activities are usually tied to the marketing of a textbook or sup- 
plementary instructional materials. 

Since the DOE no longer conducts pilot studies with the divisions and has only a few in- 
novative projects conducted with federal grant monies, the state cannot be viewed as an active 
participant in educational research. The exception to this would be a longitudinal study looking 
at student performance as related to school entrance screening tests, as well as special reports 
conducted by the Division of Research and Testing. 2 * The Department does disseminate re- 
search findings at conferences and in a few publications, but there appears to be no overall plan 
for the dissemination of research. The DOE sponsors a testing and research conference annu- 
ally, but this meeting usually attracts testing directors rather than central office personnel who 
are attempting to interpret research to teachers and use it in planning programs. At other De- 
partment conferences research findings are major components of presentations. But many 
conferences, such as those for gifted education, remedial education, and Chapter 1, must in- 
clude adequate time for administrative considerations and regulation updates. Many educators 
feel they gain the most new information about research findings at national conferences. 

Organizations, such as the Appalachia Educational Laboratory, play an important role in 
helping schools with research and disseminating information. The Education Network of Vir- 
ginia, part of the National Diffusion Network, is also effective in acquainting school divisions 
with proven instructional programs. The Commonwealth Center for the Education of 
Teachers, the Southern Rural Educational Alliance, Phi Delta Kappa, the National Education 
Association, and the Mid-Adantic Equity Center represent other educational organizations and 
agencies currently providing R&D efforts in Virginia. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF PRIORITY TOPICS FOR A E L PROGRAMMING 



Information related to preschool children: preschool programs in 
the public schools; coordination with child care facilities and so- 
cial service agencies; early identification and service to pre- 
schoolers with special needs 

Programs that address the unique needs of small schools, rural 
schools, and urban schools 

Public relations and marketing training to gain support for public 
education; information on building school-business partnerships 

Support to institutions of higher education as new teacher educa- 
tion programs are implemented; staff development programs for 
new teacher* who have received fewer education courses in their 
program of study 

Programs and services for students at-risk, including drop-out 
prevention programs 

Delivery models for dissemination of educational research, espe- 
cially ways to reach policymakers 

Dissemination of current research (since 1980) on middle educa- 
tion 

Dissemination of effective leadership development programs for 
administrators and prospective administrators 

Dissemination of effective remedial education programs, espe- 
cially secondary level programs which address reading, writing, 
and mathematics 

Emerging technology applications for public education, especially 
telecommunications among various institutions of education 

Appropriate use of test results 

Design of international education programs and resources for 
supplementing the current social studies and foreign language 
curricula 

Location of software to build skills tested on the Literacy Pass- 
port Test; other assistance for the preparation of that test; ap- 
propriate remediation measures for students who do not pass the 
test 
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AFTERWARD 



A review of education in a state cannot be comprehensive without looking at the system 
over a long period of time and with masses of information. For a report such as this, focus is 
placed on the major events in the state and the persons who are making these events occur. 

The author notes surprise that in this review, more attention to special education did not 
emerge. Undoubtedly if interviews had been conducted with local school administrators, a 
concern about the growth of special education and the large number of students identified as 
learning disabled would have been voiced. Local school divisions feel the effect of special ed- 
ucation growth on their budgets. Bu. of more concern is the labelling of large numbers of 
children who are pulled-out of regular education daily for small group instruction by special 
teachers. As educators learn more about the negative effects of tracking and homogeneous 
grouping, they are concerned about the amount of time these students are grouped together. As 
educators learn more about the importance of communicating high expectations for all students, 
they are concerned that too little of the curriculum is taught to special students. 

The Regular Education Initiative, given birth in the fall of 1986 by Madeleine Will, as- 
sistant secretary for special education and rehabilitative services in the U. S. Department of 
Education, questions many of the underlying assumptions about serving mildly disabled chil- 
dren in pull-out programs. The federal government has been funding proposals to encourage 
experimentation with programs to serve disabled students in the regular classroom. 24 Virginia 
educators need to hear more about these studies. So the author is adding one more topic for 
AEL programming consideration: 

Dissemination of research to improve services for learning 
disabled students, including increased instructional time and 
changing grouping patterns 

This report presents a picture of an educational system which is becoming more central- 
ized and more standardized. While local divisions still choose textbooks and hire teachers and 
decide how they are going to schedule their day, the emphasis of their instructional program is 
being set at the state level. This has come about as policymakers have seen growing evidence 
that Virginia is a state with great diversity and much disparity in education. Virginia is also a 
state of vast resources, including outstanding universities and corporations which can assist in 



the task of educating Virginia's students. The Virginia Board of Education and the Governor 
are committed to making the Commonwealth one of the leading states in education. The ac- 
tions of the Board and their strategic plan indicate a serious attempt will be made to move Vir- 
ginia forward in the coming decade. 
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Appendix A 

Strategic Plan of the Virginia Board of Education 



Strategic Plan of 
Vie Virginia Board of Education 
1988 -1994 



U jV a pleasure for us to prcsmt our tint strategic plan to 
I C -TvrniT Ccu;U LFaUltf. members of the General Assembly, 

I and *,V • 'hginiatis. This few been an especially eventful year as 

we strive to make Virginia's public schools among ike very best 
I in the nation. 

I Preparing this plan required an in-depth study of the 

■ v::?sion, goals, and objectives of the Board of Education {or the 
ncx t six years. This strategic planning process, as it is celled, 

I will allcw Virginia to "get ahead of the eu*vc "anticipate the 

I dheciicn of public education, and lead the rest of ike nation 

iwihcl&Os. 

■ Purlng our study, we identified seven broad educational 
I facing Virginia; disparity, illiteracy, teacher education, 

.dusauvxl leadership, icchnoirgy, middle schools, and account* 
a/ility. This plan identifies what the Soa*d intends to do in 
I addressing each of these issues* 

I Much progress is being made to equip todays students 

with the essentials for coping with an increasingly complex 

i society. The one crnsiant of the future will be change So one 

I grew* the Board of Education included, can do everything to 

prepare students for ihis future But through the strategic 
planning process, we have discovered where we are and what is 

I needed. This plan summarizes the challenges facing each of us 

■ as Virginia becomes a leader in education, 

I &4M&*s$ 

Robert H. Def ord, Jr. 

I President, Virginia Board of Education 

I Mission 

The mission of the Board of Education is to ensure 
I that all children of school age in Virginia receive the 

| highest quality education appropriate to their individual 

needs and abilities. In keeping with Article VIII of the 

■ Constitution of Virginia, the Board establishes standards 
I of quality, subject to revision only by the General Assem- 
bly, a nd exercises general supervision of the public school 
system. The Board has primary responsibility and author- 

| ity for establishing educational policy. 

In fulfilling this mission, the Board determines 
I what is needed and provides leadership in how it must be 
I attained. The Board actively involves citizens and school 
divisions in generating the policies and programs ncces- 
sary to meet its educational commitment. Through the 
I Department of Education, the Board monitors local com- 

■ pliance with educational mandates and offers professional 
assistance in support of local programs 
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**- Goals 

The Board of Education shall provide leadership 
staff development, educational services, a:id compliance 
monitoring to assist each school division to aid each pup. 
to the full extent of his or her abilities to: 

*> Develop competence in the basic learning ski!!s. 

* Develop the intellectual skills of rational thought and 
creativity. 

* Acquire knowledge and process skills of science and 
technology. 

* Acquire broad knowledge and understanding o: the 
Humanities. 

* Progress on the basis of achievement. 

* Graduate from high school and qualify for further 
education and/or employment. 

*> Develop personal standards of ethical behavior ar.d 
moral choice. 

* Participate in society as a responsible family member 
and citizen. 

* Develop a positive and realistic concept of self and 
others. 

* Acquire an appreciation for and a sensitivity to people 
of var jus races, 

*> Practice sound habits of personal health and physical 
fitness. 

•* Enhance the quality of the environment. 

* Develop skills, knowledge, and attitudes regarding the 
arts. 

* Acquire a basic understanding and appreciation of 
democracy and the free enterprise system 

An indicator of success will be 
Virginia's progress toward achieving first 
rank status among the states. These goals will remain consistent 
with the goats of public education 
as published in the Standard of Quality. 

! J 



J-*- Disparity 



i+ Illiteracy 



■ Summary: Virginia must reduce the educa- 
tional perk -finance pap among school-ago chil- 

I drvn and school divisions in the quality and 

scope of educational programs. 

I Objectives 

Beginning with children at risk, Virginia's 
I s.hool divisions will provide voluntary develop- 

mental preschool programs for four-year-old 

• children. 

The state will support programs to in- 

■ crease the periVrmar.ee of students from racial/ 

I ethnic groups such as American Indian, Asian or 

Pacific Zander. Black. Hispanic 

I The state will support college preparation 

programs for students from racial /ethnic groups 
| such as American Indian, Asian or Pacific Is- 

I lander, Black, Hispanic. 

I The state will expand its support for and 

• monitoring of division and regional non- 
residential special schools and programs for 

[ gifted students. 

The Department of Education will develop 
I a state plan to ensure greater cooperation among 

the agencies concerned with the welfare and 

• education of special education students. 

The Department of Education will monitor 
I the adoption and implementation of a Family 

I Life Education program. 

I The Department of Education will monitor 

I the 1988 Standards of Quality funding formula to 

determine funding disparities. 

' The Department of Education will deter- 

mine the advisability and feasibility of establish- 
I ing residential schools for gifted students. 

, The Department of Education will deter- 

I mine the advisability and feasibility of establish- 
ing magnet schools for low-achieving students. 
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Summary: Virginia must eliminate illiter- 
acy throughout Virginia's school divisions. 

>*' Objectives 

Remediation will be provided for studen: 
scoring in the bottom national quartiie on stan- 
dardized tests. 

Smaller classes will be required in the firs 
grade and in English classes. 

The Department of Education will assess 
the educational needs of students who speak 
English as a second language to determine the 
additional costs of educating this population. 

Teacher 
Education 

Summary: Virginia must build one of the 
nation's best school systems by continuing to 
attract teachers of the highest caliber. 

j* Objectives 

An undergraduate degree. in an arts and 
sciences discipline will be required for all teach- 
ers educated in Virginia. 

Virginia's approved program standards 
for prospective teachers will be revised to limit 
professional education course requirements to If 
semester hours, 

All colleges and universities will review 
and restructure their programs for educating 
teachers. 

Virginia will have competitive teacher 
salaries that will attract and keep highly qualifiec 
teachers 
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The state will determine the feasibility of 
providing financial incentives to school divisions 
to help them develop ways to recruit and keep 
effective teachers in the classroom. 

The number of forgivable loans for teacher 
candidates will be increased. 

Individualized recertii'ication plans, based 
on a point system, will be required for each 
teacher. 

The advisability and feasibility of all 
teachers having, or working toward/graduate 
degrees will be studied. 

Educational 
Leadership 

Summary: Virginia must promote student 
achievement by creating effective partnerships 
among teachers, their principals, the students' 
parents, and community leaders. 

**> Objectives 

More emphasis will be placed on leader- 
ship in the training of principals. 

School divisions will evaluate and com- • 
pensate principals on the basis of performance. 

More volunteers, aides, and part-time 
instructors will be used to assist teachers. 

Training programs will be required for 
school board members and division superinten- 
dents. 

The Department of Education will provide 
leadership in special education by monitoring 
programs, by improving pre-service and in- 
service training, and by assessing placements de- 
termined by individualized educational pro- 
grams (I.E.P.). 
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International education will be imple- 
mented in the curriculum at every level, grades 
K-12, where appropriate. 

Research /planning capability will be 
developed to assist in policy analysis and devel- 
opment. 

Less effective Department of Education 
programs will be assessed and "sunset provi- 
sions" will be established for them. 

Future directions for the two schools ;'or 
the deaf and blind will be determined. 

A model for vocational assessment centers 
will be designed which integrates the assessment 
center for handicapped students and outlines a 
five-year plan for implementation. 

Joint ventures will be established with the 
Department of Economic Development so that 
the Board may become more responsive to the 
educational needs of new businesses and indus- 
tries coming into the state, and of those already 
established. 

Innovative ways to expand cooperative/ 
work experience programs for students in voca- 
tional education classes will be explored, to make 
maximum use of business and industry re- 
sources. 



Technology 

Summary: Virginia must make educa- 
tional technology available to everyone in public 
school education. 

*+ Objectives 

The Department of Education will develop 
a Five- Year Plan For Technology which has a 
"foundation level" plan as a component. Each 
school division should include technology as a 
component of its six-year plan. 



Electronic classrooms will be available to 
.nil schools. 

Teachers in the middle school grades will 
be provided with microcomputers for the class- 
room and with instruction in their use, Upon 
completion of the middle school initiative; the 
program will be expanded to include elementary 
and secondary schools. 

The Department of Education will estab- 
lish an electronic communications network with 
school divisions and develop a standardised 
database. 

The Virginia Public School Authority will 
provide loans to he!r> school divisions buv tech- 
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Middle Schools 

Summary: Virginia must convert one of 
its major problems into an asset. 

Objectives 

The Department of Education will provide 
leadership for middle school grades 6, 7, and 8. 
In everv localitv, all middle school qrades shall 
be restructured by June 30, 1996. 

Virginia will set a goal that no school divi- 
sion shall have a dropout rate higher than the 
present statewide average, and that the present 
statewide average will be reduced by one-half. 

Middle school programs will provide as- 
sistance to students who are potential dropouts. 



Accountability 

Summary: Virginia must hold ti.e.^tate 
and loc.il school divisions accountable isrcc.v.c: 
tion.il standards, instruction,, and student 
achievement. 

Objectives 

The Board of Education will make re com 
mediations to the Governor and Genera*. Asset: 
biy which redefine the duties and responsibi'.itie 
of the Board of Education, the Superintendent c 
Public Instruction, and local school boards, 
superintendents, and principals. 

The Superintendent cf Public Instruction 
shall develop, and the Board of Education shall 
approve, criteria for determining the effective- 
ness of the Commonwealth's public schools. 
When approved; these criteria will be integrated 
into the accreditation standards. 

Funds will be established to reward effec- 
tive schools and to help schools needing correc- 
tive action. 

The Board of Education will propose a 
resolution to the General Assembly to revise the 
statute establishing criteria by which the Beard c 
Education may consolidate school divisions that 
fail to meet the Standards of Quality. 

The present continuing contract law relat- 
ing to school teachers and administrators will be 
reviewed by the General Assembly. 

The Department of Education will provide 
quantifiable assessments in administrative re- 
view, accreditation, and vocational and special 
education. 
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Appendix B 
Calculation of the Composite Index 
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Appendix C 
Performance Recognition Program Indicators 
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TAfK£ 1 



P»«P«*»0 Sudor* 

Raoahnng tia 
Advancad Stodias 
Optoma* 

Minority atudanta 



Ptiportw Shidairta 



Advanoad StocUaa 
diploma 

Taking tha Sat* 



MnofHy atudan* 
taking Da SAT 



SAT sock as* 



Tatting foraty) 
languaga 

Taking Algabra I 



Tahhg advancad 

Klaoamant & coNga 
*al ooursaa 

Advarwad ptuaamant 



Mppor quorM* lift 
pad* totft* 

l*>por quanta eti 
G'ado inn* 

femadial couraaa or 
P«)g<in» 

Coltog* CPA 



Vocational oducaflon 
compaMara" 

co m p l i W 



Ueanauro 
fate 



TaWno ■ vocational 
aptiiuda mi 



PMWption tor 

•«MfdO 



AH0ftf4 fOOOWod 



lowoat 
Qrado 



X ERLC 



ftoduojto 



IM^Giaoo A 



Ularacy Paiapod first 
•mo put rata* 

Dropout rata* 



MkMMNy dropout rata* 
Abaanlaalsm 



taaast quartRa 4ti 
grada lasts* 

tommli quartta eti 
grada taats* 

aga atudanta In 
4fi grada* 



8th grada* 



Avwaoa daHy 
•ttsndanoa 



Absontaabm 



Dropout fata 

^acaMng Mvwicad 
Stadias diploma 



Tatting Ularacy 
Passport lasts 

IHaracy Passport fkst 
lima pasa rata 



Abova madian 4th 
grada lasts* 



Absanftaaltm 



Utaracy Paaaport that 
tkna paaa raia* 

Ow aga atudanta hi 
4lh grada 



Ovar aga minority 
atudanta In 4ti grada 

R>yafcal (Knaaapaaa 
rata** 
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Uaracy Passport tw 
yMf pasa rata* 

Abaartaafam 



Taking toraign 
langtiaga 

MtorWaa Wcfag 
*M*4gn languaga 



Taking Afcabra I 



MhorWaa lakhg 
Atgabral 

Kpptr quartfla eti 
grada taats* 



Abova madtan Mi 
grada lasts* 



Physical fftnasa paaa 
rata 

EMtaounloular 
Invotvamant 



g|*danta 

Up9« quartJta it* 
grada lasts* 



Abova madian It ft 
giada taats* 



Abaanlaalsm 

Graduataa attandtog 
•ottaga or completing 
i« vocational 
aducatton program 

Taking kayboardrng 
or typing 



ftKaMrw Advanoad 
Skidiaa Optoma* 



Mtooihte* raoaMng 
Advanoad Studios 
diploma 



Exfracurrlcular 
InvorVamant 



Dropout rata** 
Mhocrty dropout rata 



Riystaal At) ass pass 
rata" 



k naadad hi aurrantfy 
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RettMng the Advanced Stidlee Diploma* 

MhorHy rtxlenti receiving ft* Advuiced Studies 
Optoma* 

Taking tie SAT* 

MnorKy etidentj takhg the SAT 

SATeooree* 

Tektag foreign language* 
Takhg AJgebra I* 

Taktog advanced placement end college level oounec 
Mvenoed phoement toet 
Upper qutrtfle 11* grade leeta* 

Upper quertHe 9th grade leek 0 

RimedW ooureee or program* 
College OP A 

hdtaatar* to be added 

Anendmg college 

ERIC 
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EDUCATIONAL PERFORMANCE flEGOGMKM PAOQRAM 
OUTCOME hdte a t H sn 



OB»Js^»iAfE Prepartag Students tor OoBsga 



Percent of high Mhool graduates reoeMng are 
Advanced StudlM Diploma 

Percent of (Mack, Htopenle and American kaftan high 
school graduates receiving fit Advanced Stadia* 
diploma 

Percent of 1te» and t2tt g.adtra taking the SAT 

Percent of ttfi and 12th grade Bitch, Hapanlc and 
American Mian students taking tht SAT 

Percent of t ft) and I2ti gradtra earing at or above 
t tOO, of till end 12th gradtra taking «w SAT 

Percent of Mi grade etadtnta taking a torekjn 
language 

Percent of Mi grade ttadtnta takhg algebra I 

Percent of high echool tludenta taking one or mort 
advanced placement or college level ooureee 

Percent of ttadenta eoortng at least 3 or mora on an 
advanced placement teat 

Percent of ttudenta (hi tie Mhool at least two yean) 
taxing In tie upper quertle of Tttta of Achievement 
end Proficiency, beted on tit complete compotlta 
•core 

Percent of students pn tie edwot at toast two yarn) 
taxing In tie upper ojuer Me of tie Mi grade town 
Test* of Baalo SkUls, baaed on the complete 
composite tooro 



Percent of fast year pert or futsmn Vkgtota ootegt 
students In en academic major required to take one or 
more remedial ooureee or In a remedial program 

Percent of first year part or fuM-ame Virginia cottage 
ttudenta wffli a cumulative grade point everoge of 2 5 
or better 



Sowree 

DOE, MIS 

OOP- MIS 

DOE 
DOE 

DOE 

DOE, MO 
DOE. MIS 

DOE, MIS and Local School DMston (CATS) 

Local School OMekxi (CATS) 

DOE, DMston of flteetroh end Testing 

DOE, DMston of Research and Testing 

Virginia snttarttons of Hkjher Education 
VWglnla hstftuttons of Hkjtwr Education 



Percent of graduates attending a two or tour year Foltowup survey 

collage part or toll-time In an ecademlo major 



todtoatora ty tWfrt 
Ntaatfontl oducrton co mpt atai a ** 



MhorNy vocrtonal tducaton oampbtora** 



Graduation** 

Uconouraoaamtoafenpaaartta** 

TaMng • taortonjl aptoud* tort 
ftrflctoafcn ftoaMnfc 

Awaida raoatvad 

lowaat qoartta Mfi grate Ml* 




Conttoulrig Eduoatfcn 



SMwk paroaptfona of praparaton for amptoymant 
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CaJBCTOE; Praporhg Etodanto tor Vtortt 



Paroant of vocational aducaton atodanta comptoong 
thalr vocational aducatkm proQraro whan taring Man 
•ohool laxdudlng atudants ttJdng 1 or 2 vocational 
oouraor) 

Paromt of Btoek, Hhpanlo or Amarfcan Mkn 
vocation^ oducrtlon atudanta cornplattog to* 
vocational aducaton program whan Moving htoh 
•chool fwcfudtng atudanta Ming 1 or 2 vocational 

COWtM) 

Paroant of rational aducaton rtudaoW graduate 
from high achoot or obtaining r cortMcato, of total 
numbar of vocational aducaton atudanta 

Parcartofatudarflipaaalrqifoarwuraaj^^ 
totofjwnbor tofckig loanaura axanMnttona (LPNand 
ootfiMtotogy) 

Paroant of 12ti grada atodanta who hava takan a 
watonal aptttuda toal or kiiaraat tovantory 

PiroanlofvocaOonaiaoV«oonaajdaoliuaji^>>u 
tirdlatoetraglonat,atate and n a ton a l awa Hto tottha 
>aa», of tia numb* of vocatona* aducaton atudanti 

Paroant of dhfrtct, ragtonal, atata and Natonal award* 
raoahad of tia numbar of vocational aducaton 
atudanti 

Pwotwt of atodanta tn too achoot at loaal two yoara) 
In too towaat ouartoa on too oomptoto oompoaito Taata 
of Achlavanant and Proflcloney fraadlng 
cornprahamkxi, matowiiafca.wtman aapraaaton.and 
aourcaa of tatormaton) 

Paromt of graduating atudanta not attondtag cotog* 
M or part tana In an ooadamlo major who «a 
amptoyad In an urn roMad to praparaton, to toa 
mJtoary.rwanrolMlnpoaiaaoondiirytachnK^titMm 
or apprantoaohtp 

f%o^ofvocadonaJotluoaioncomp fj toraoiM u la d h 
furtoar aducatlon wttiln ona yaar of graduation 



JfeSSL 

DOE. tfcoatonal and Adult Education 
DOE. tortonaj and Mud Burton 

DOE, Vfocatonal and Adult Education 

DOE, NtocatonaJ and Mufl Education 

local School DfvWon (CATS) 
Local School DtvMOn (CATS) 

local School Ohtotan (CATS) 

DOE, DtvWon of ftoaaansh and Taating 

Fotowup aurvay 

fctowup aurvay 
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Utaracy FkHport Ait «nw pu« rata* 



Dropout rata* 
Atowrky dropout rata* 

Abaantaatom 

lAwwt quirtto 4ti grade tMto* 

lAwwt quMN 8fi grade iMti* 

Om aga atodantoto 4ti grada* 
Owar aga afcdan* toon grada* 

SiuStoo^iTJt^m. Utaracy Passport toftjrsa 

Utartey Passport two ywt pan ran* 
tttduatton rata tor towaat quarts* Mi gr adara 

AWtodaa toward aohool and toamtog 
*(**«• or wf to ajaJatta 



SMSBB. tooraaatag ffw Graduate* ftoto 



twoyaafa)paaahgaMtwaa U*acy Passport lasts, ol 
total numbar of andante tofctog too iiato 

2S?ifl!: 1 2 8 ??A^! dw » •« wtonhg to any 
acnooi atop tffr nnt oomptota lia yau 

a^lill^JKi^ 

awian aajdanta not ratumkig t> any aohool ki •» **b 

or mho do not oomptota tVyaar M 

un^£L7a££? 80 W 01 

Pwoant scoring to tra towaat qucrtRa, baoad on tia 
oomptota eompoaKa of toa towa Tscto ofBasfc iSMto 



Pareant aoortog to tia towaat quaitla, baaad on tia 
oomptota eompoaKa of (ha towaTasto ofBaafc l&tito 

Porcant of 4tt grada atudanta tt or mora yam old 

Pareant of tti grada atudanta 15 or mora yaan old 



^f^^lJ?****^** »«ng tia literacy Passport taste 
ZZ£gSL?» Q"*uated ^J^r^Tot 

taita to tth grada toxoiudhg tranatora) ~" ,m —~" 

SSt baMd 00 *• •""PI- 
SCES?!: !!?J^ ,,d * w " nto * *«*woi. ©*•* 

j^A ^ XTfT^ ol toa «h grada bwa 
Tatta of Basic Strife (axdudtog aanstora) 



iBUtlat 

OOE, OMaton of ftoaaaroh and Taatog 

DOE, MS 
DOE, MS 

Local School OMaton (CATS) 

DOE, Dhtoton of ftoaaaroh and Taattog 

OOE. OMaton of fto saar th and Taattog 

OOE, OMaton of ftoaaaroh and Tsstetg 
DOE, OMaton of ftoaaaroh and Taattog 

DOE, OMaton of ftoaaaroh and ToUton 
Local School OMaton ^ 

DOE, OMaton of fto aaaroh and Torthg 

P 06 ; gy* 0 o< ftoia a jtf i and Teste? 

Local School OMaton 
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Itdtatore tar tggggi 
A ve ra ge daty alamdawoi 



Dropout rata 

ftooeMng Advanoad Stadias Optoma 
Taking Lweracy Pmport tasto 
literacy Passport flut time pan rat* 

Above rnadtanonatendardtxed teste" 



Takhgstondardttad! 
Utaraey Panport pass rata of eti grade tsflurss 

Suocaottut employment or poeteecondary education 



llrtooncept 



MependentlVtag abate 
O Soctal afclHa 

ERIC 



Ratio of average dairy attendance of at apodal 
education akidanti to avaraga daily attondanoa of 
regular etudente 

Paroarrt of si spectal adocaton atudanti abaanf tor 
10 or mora days tor toe yaar 

Paroantofal apadal aduoatonAidanto,gradaa7and 
up, not ratomlng to school tor tta naxt grada or 
dropping out of achoot during tia yaar 

Paroant of hard of hearing, daaf, apaadh or tonguaga 
Impaired, visually handicapped, orthopedkelfy 
Impaired, LO and EO apadal education graduates 
receiving tie Advanced StudI.e Diploma 

Paroant of hard of hearing, desf, epeech or tonguaga 

.2^-*™*°**"' «rt»padhaaV 
Impaired, 10 and ED ear* grada apadal educate* 
students taking tta literacy Passport testa 

Paroant of sarin grada apadal education students 
passing a* three of tie literacy Passport tat*, of 
tiose apodal education students taktog N 



Percent of apaold education aaidentatntwechod at 
toast two years) scoring above tw madam on toe 4 to 
and oti grade towa Testa of Besto 8Mas and 11 to 
grada Teats of Achievement and Protdancy oomptoto 
composites, fcf apadal educetton studente taking tis 
teals under standard conditions 

Percent of apedal education stodenti tddng 4tt, nth 
and 11th grada testa under standard conditions 

Paroant of apadal aduoston atodanto Wang motto 
grada Uteracy Passport tests, of those apadal 
education students taking M 

Percent of apodal education student graduates or 
dropouts who are euocesshiHy employed or enrolled 
part or M tone In postseoondsry education wtttbi one 
year ot leaving school 



Bourne 

toed School DMdon (CATS) 

Locd School DMdon (CATS) 
Local School DMslon (CATS) 

Locd School OMdon (CATS) 
Local School DMaton (CATS) 
Local School DMaton (CATS) 

006, DMdon of ftaaaardt and Teatng 

DOE, DMdon of ftasearch and Testing 
Local School DMaton (CATS) 

Foltowup survey 
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Abova madlan 4fi grada tMta* 



9 
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Mnantaatam** 

UtoacyPaaaport (hat dmapaaa rata* 

0«ragaatudan»ln4ti grada** 
Owr tot minority atudantofci 4ti grada 



Phytlcal (Hrms paaa rata*" 

* OdoAT and abova tia 
2Stft pareantaa on ftf tow* Taata of BmIo Sktta 



Ess**'*** 

Knowladgaajid appracMon tortiaarta 



2n 



QMCCTTVE Buatatg Barmntaiy School Sudan* 



Paroant of atodanta h<4» attandad at laaai 2nd and DOC buMhiuli - — ■ - - 

ardoradaahftaaehooOaooilnaabo^ttol^ W IWdon of Raaaar* and Taatai^ 

Taatij ofBaalo SfcMa foomplata compost* toebdaa 
vocabulary, loading cotvpattanslon. ttoSl languaga, 
Eli^I^**^ ntattamallea aootaa; 

l^lofK^afucfonlaapaantnxirafiantandaya local School Otvtoton (CAY9) 

and 51 grada In achoola) paaalng — ftroa Uawacv wwn or Haaaaron and Taafcg 

^™^«^»^^»nti (■Mandkigatlaaat 
4ti and Sti grada In aohoola) 

anaooadat laaat did and 3rd oradaa hi tta aohool) 
°L*?J^," Ufl *« of 4tt grada atafanto (who 
attandad at toast 2nd and 3rd grada* tta aohool) 

P^wnt of Mac*, tiapanlo and fcnartoan tidlan 4t» DOE. MB 

0Wt«a11orm()rayaafac4d^a«andadMlaatt WE,W 

iHlMl.**?' • nd Amarfoan Mian 

attandad at laaai 2nd and M gradaa at 

notcnooQ 

2^T^r^:«S££ OOE, DMton ot Fta*Mrtft end Tm*iq 

on fta complata compoaNa of tia 4th grada bwi 
Taati of Basic SkMa 
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WBoite» tor 1BBft#1 

Utsracy Passport two year pass rate* 



Absenteeism* 

TsMng toretgn language* 

MkiorfoeiteMng foreign language 

TeMngAtgabmt* 
hancrttes ttfctog Afcebrs I 

Upper *ieriMMh grade tests* 



Above mwflsn Ml grids M 1 

Phyetasl fitness piM rats 
Extoourrlouler frnoNement 



Hdtessars ta bo added 

Uleracy Passport pus rsts of 8tt and* Mures* 



^iStStS!SS! 25,1 p * 0 • n,n • on 8 



.j. D tr~ ftE^* 8 ^!**"* 



0 Knowledge end epprecfcdon o'f'tie arts 



flftCCTlVE; BJuorthq Mttto School Bsjdonts 



Percenf of studsnts (h tie school at least too years) 
who pus ad three Utsrscy Passport lasts by the and 
of grade 8 

Psrcenf of 6tt, 7tt and 8ti grada students ibssnt 
mora than 10 days during ths school yaw 

Parosnt of 6fli. 7tt or 8th grada studsnts tsMng • 
foratgn Isngusgo 

Peroant of 8ti. 7tt or Btfi grada Black, Hopento and 
American hdian studsnts tiding a foralgn language 

Parosnt of 8th jrade studsnts taking Algebra I 

Mlsn studsnts taking Algebra I 

Rwant ofWt grade ssjdants 8n the dMrion it lasat 
two years) ooormg In tie upper rararHs on tie 
•mpleteeori^oftieloweTe^^ 
InoWdas voceiwlery, reeding comprehension, totst 
Isnguage total wofk ssjdy sMs, end total 
mstiemstlos). fcodsl studtea and sotenoe tests 
reported si diagnostic school level report 

Percent of eojdonts toho heve been si tie echool two 
or mora yaara) who score ebova th* msdtan on tie 
complete oornpcsto.eocfel studies and science tests 

2?'"°?2* 0 L?? , iZ** • nd •* 0«* •tudsnti peering el 
four physical fitness tests fcttweprfcg of to year 

■J^***.™ "tdatt grade students mho have 
fiy»attd It at least on* school sponsored 



DOE, OMrion of Rsseefdi end Testfcig 

Local School DMrion (CATS) 

DOE. MS 

DOE, MIS 

DOE, MB 
DOE, MB 

DOE, DMrion of Research and Testfcig 



DOE, DMrion of Fwsea/ch end Testing 



DOE, DMrion of Sdonose and 
AdinkihtatSofi 

Local School DMilon (CATS) 



Poroant 1 of eajdents fairing one or mora Uterecy 
Psssport tests In grada 6 who pass sn tailed testi by 
ttieandof tt*8tti grade 

**™ X °[!^ m *"*»** * tw lowest queries on 
?* ^JET?* oomposHs of the towa Tests of 

Beslo SMta who subioquenty .core ebove tie 2St» 
peroentHe on the 8th gred* oomplet* oomposHs ot tie 
Iowa Tests of Beslo Skies 



DOE, DMrion of Peeearch and Testfcig 



DOE, DMilon of Research and Testfcig 
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Nflotfwa tar 1tpjS_gj 

Upper quartilo 1 1th grade MtH* 



Above mod tan 1lti grade teits* 



Omdustee attends* ootagt or oornptoftm a 
vocational sducabon program 



Absenteeism" 

Taking keyboardlng or typing 

ftoceMng Advanced Studtaa Diploma* 
MnorWea recent* Advanced Sludtaa Otobma 

Emourrleular swotvemsnt 

Dropout rata** 

Mhortty dropout rata* 

Riyalcal (Nnaaa paaa rata** 
tatSMB *» baaddad, 

™"™*9 9o**io5R5)r •duottoo, tie mftttary, or 
obtaining amptoymant 



pa owgwere aj 

Satf-ooncapt 
CftiienaMp 
0 Aopt tctatton of cuforal dtverahy 
E RjC Kno ** d °* •PP'selatron of tha arta 
a^ 8 *"-) •Oata an osianaV ownM* 



PS^f^itfi gradara * t>a achool at laaat two 
g^.y^B "PP« on in template 

Jtibdaaraadlng comprehension, rmtoarnaioZ 
wHtten aapraaalon, aouroaa of Information, aodat 
studtaa and aotanoa) 

Pwo^ oft tti giadan fa tie achool at laaat Im 
y~r^)a«rtng abova tta madtan on tia comptata 
compoaclaoltiMTastaofAchtavarnaniandlWaM^ 

Fsroanl of atudanta not attending ooaaga In ait 
acadarnte major aHhar part or fuS time compteQjio a 
vocatonal aducatkm program whan having Man 
school 

Percent of 9-12th grada atudanta absant mora than 20 
days during too year 



K*TDMston 



of ftaeearch and Testing 



DOE, DMaton of Research and Teetng 



local School OMston (CATS) 



local School Otvfcton (CATS) 



P*rcant of 12tti grada atudanta wt» have ooinptoted 
a kaytoard or typing data 



local 8chool DMabn (CATS) 



Studtaa Diploma 

JJ^ofBJae*, Hbpanto and Amarkan fcdtan 
stodenta receiving tie Mvanoad Studtaa f*toma.of 
JjJJ«n^ of Black, Htapanlo and Amerkan 

P*oant oj [ Oti. toti. tlti and 12th grada stodenta 
•edva si i at toast one achool sponsored extaourrlcutar 
aclMly (eg, atilaUca, band, dubs) 

S^. 0 ** 1 * Of*da etodents nut retomtag to 

. °! wh0 °° hot comptata tie year 



Nctodtog tanatore) 



i tie year 



Psroim ofg-t2ti grada Black, reaper* and American 
ndlan atudanta not returning to achool It tie tefl or 
who do not oomptota tie year (excluding tanafera) 

Psroant of Mi and IfJti grade student) passing aB 
tour spring physical fttness tests 

of high achool graduataa attends* 
postaacondary education fu* or part lime, entering dva 
rr«ltary, or succassfulfy employed, within one year of 
graduation *^ 



DOE. MB 
DOE, MS 

loceJ School DMaton (CATS) 
DOE, MS 
DOE, MS 



Mfc . ***** 01 8ctenoee and Elementary 
MmfeMsSaoun 

FoBowup survey 
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Expanding education and training throughout society 

Democrats, as well as many Republicans, advocate greater Tederal 
spending Tor education. fin annual $5-bllllon increase In Tederal spend- 
ing Is needed Tor programs such as the l)ead Start preschool program. 
Tederal aid Tor disadvantaged children. Jobs Corps, and the Job Training 
Partnership Act. 

The halT-IITe oT an engineer's knowledge today Is Tlve years. 

Jn 10 years. 90% oT what an engineer knows will be computer-related. 

Elghty>Ttve percent oT the Information on Rational Institutes oT health 
computers Is upgraded every Ttve years. 

The rapidly changing Job market, along with the changing requirements oT 
new technologies, will necessitate Increased training across the board. 
Hp to 4% oT the labor Torce will be In Job retraining programs by the 1990s. 

Because oT Tundamental changes In Hie economy, there will be Tewer and 
Tewer well-paying Jobs not requiring advanced training. 

Close to 6 million Jobs will open up In the next decade In highly skilled 
occupations - executive. proTesslonal. and technical. 

Schools will be used to train both children and adults. The academic day 
will be lengthened to seven hours Tor children: adults will work a 32-hour 
work week and prepare Tor their next Job In the remaining hours. 

State, local, and private agencies could play a greater role In training by 
offering Internships, apprenticeships, pre-employment training, and adult 
education. 

ProTesslonal alliances between high school and college Tacultles will 
grow. 

flew technologies will greatly Tacllltate the training process 

Job simulation stations - modules that combine computers, videodiscs, 
and Instrumentation to duplicate work environments - will be commonly 
used In training. 

Computer models will aid In the training oT medical personnel and will 
provide alternate choices In diagnosis and treatment oT patients In the 

future. 

Telecommunications will allow coursework to be shared with another 
school district or students In another state or country, opening up nev 
vistas In education. 

Education will become more Individualized as new media such as In- 
teractive computers and videodiscs permit students to learn according to 
their needs and abilities. 



Personal computers with ultra-high-resolutlon screens. 3-D graphics, 
high-level Interactivity, and artlTlcia) Intelligence will enhance the gaming 
and simulations used In education and training. 

Greater role oT business In training and education 

Sore businesses will be Involved In schools. Job-training programs, and 
community source programs. The Investment oT corporations In em- 
ployee education and retraining - now some (80 billion a year - will dou- 
ble by tool, ftnd the Job Training Partnership net allows greater 
communication between those who need Jobs and those who need work- 
ers by calling on private business to help direct the training oT unem- 
ployed workers. 

One-ha!T oT all Tundtng Tor Tormal training will come Trom 200-300 large 
companies In business and Industry: however, most new lobs will be gen- 
erated by small businesses that cannot afford to pay Tor training. 

Education costs will continue to rise 

Heavy pressure to control costs will emerge. 

Two-year colleges and associate degrees will grow. 

Loans rather than grants will constitute the main source oT student flnan- 
clal aid. 

Educational institutions will be more concerned with ways to assess outcomes and ef- 
Tecttveness oT educational programs 

Greater emphasis will be placed by the public and the legislatures on the 
outcomes oT public education. 

Faculty will support efforts to assess their classroom performance and 
effectiveness. 

Improved pedagogy - the science oT teaching - will revolutionize learning 

Institutions will Increasingly apply the growing knowledge about In- 
dividual cognition to educational situations. 

The learning environment will not be as Important in the Tuture. Indi- 
viduals will learn more on their own, the "places" oT learning will be more 
dispersed, and the age at which things are learned will depend on the 
Individual, not on tradition. 

Computer-supported approaches to learning will improve learning tech- 
niques and will allow a greater amount oT material to be learned. Overall 
learning time may be reduced by one-sixth. 

Alternative testing approaches will be widely used Tor better Teedback. 

Universities will stress development of the whole student and how the university's total 
environment affects that development 

Faculty will receive greater support from the administration for class-re- 
lated activities. 
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Individual students will receive more support from faculty and advisors 
on decisions about academic programs and career paths. 

* 

Reduction In size oT higher education Institutions 

Private commercial ventures will establish themselves as the proprietors 
oT large electronic databases, eventually replacing the university library. 

Students will adopt the "scholarship" mode oT learning: They will learn by 
consulting boohs. Journals, etc.. as the professors and Ph.D. candidates 
do today. 

College and university Instructors will find employment at secondary 
schools, in business-based education programs, and In producing edu- 
cation electronic software, 

more and more businesses are conducting research Tor themselves, 
rather than turning to universities. 



Taken from "Into the 21st Century: Long-Term Trends Affecting the United States," a special report from 
the World Future Society, prepared by Marvin J. Cetrow, Wanda Rocha, and Rebecca Lucken of Forecasting 
International, Ltd. 
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Appalachia Educational Laboratory 
1989 Needs Assessment Project 



NEED STATEMENTS 



1. We need to study the use of technology as a means for improving the 
delivery of instruction to all children. 

2. We need programs that address the special needs of small, rural 
schools. 

3. We need improved financial support for local schools. 

4. We need ways to ensure that educational policy is informed by the 
outcomes of educational research and development. 

5. We need special programs for at-risk youth in danger of dropping out 
of school. 

6. We need to improve the involvement in decisionmaking of those 
implementing and those affected by decisions at the school level. 

7. We need programs to improve the care and education of preschool 
children. 

8. We need to study and report on innovative programs to improve 
teacher preparation* induction, and professional development. 

9. We need more community support of local public schools. 

10. We need to improve professional development programs for teachers 
and school administrators. 

11. We need to improve the recruitment of highly talented individuals 
into the teaching profession. 

12. We need to provide programs to address the special needs of minority 
students and community members. 

13. We need programs to improve students 1 higher order thinking skills. 

14. We need programs that address the special needs of urban schools. 

15. We need to improve instructional programming for middle school-age 
students. 

16. We need to improve programs that enhance secondary students 1 
motivation to learn. 
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17. We need to enhance the involvement of the stated higher education 
community in the improvement of local schools. 

18. We need educational reforms at both the state and local levels. 

19. We need to improve career education programming/career guidance 
services. 

20. We need to improve the involvement of parents/guardians in the 
education of their school-age children. 

21. We need programs to enhance the functioning of local boards of 
education. 

22. We need to improve vocational education. 

23. We need to provide students information about Acquired Immune 
Deficiency Syndrome (AIDS). 

24. We need to improve sex education programming in K-12 schools. 

25. We need to improve teachers' working conditions. 

26. We need to improve students 1 mastery of basic skills. 

27. We need to improve school facilities to ensure the delivery of 
quality education to all children. 

28. We need programs that provide care for the children of public school 
students. 

29. We need to improve educational services for all exceptional students, 

30. We need programs to improve adult literacy. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This report on the status of education in West Virginia was prepared 
for the Appalachia Educational Laboratory (AEL) in Charleston, West 
Virginia* The report is divided into six areas intended to provide a 
profile of public education and a description of the cultural, social, 
political, and economic conditions impacting the quality of schools in 
the state* The report includes information on (1) general demography, 
(2) educational demography, (3) support and control of public elementary 
and secondary education, (4) role of higher education in public elementary 
and secondary education, (5) trends in public elementary and secondary 
education, and (6) R&D resources available to support elementary and 
secondary education. My thanks to the AEL Board of Directors from West 
Virginia who provided their views and insights on educational needs 
within the state and the stated current readiness and ability to address 
the needs, to Senator Sondra Lucht for her time in sharing information on 
legislation impacting education, to Dallas Blankenship with Cabell County 
Schools for discussing the effect early retirement legislation has had to 
date in his county, and to Charles Duffy for discussions related to the 
operation of Regional Education Service Agencies (RESAs). 

The structure, governance, delivery, and finance of public education 
in West Virginia is based primarily on the county as the unit of 
operation. There are 55 counties, each with an independent system of 
education, responsible for providing the elementary, secondary, and some 
postsecondary and adult services to residents. In addition, there are 
eight RESAs, which have a multicounty mission to provide educational 
services within their geographic regions as defined by their Board of 
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Directors) the superintendents of the county school systems of that 
region. Until July 1989, the state-supported graduate institutions of 
higher education had a mandated, multicounty service region for teacher 
education. On July 1, 1989, the graduate institutions became part of a 
multicampus university system responsible for delivery of graduate 
services throughout the state. It is too early to determine how, or if, 
this new structure will relate to the prior use of geographic boundaries. 
Given this 55-county system of public education in West Virginia, most of 
the data in this report is based on this structure (see Figure 1). 



I 
I 
I 
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Figure 1 
Counties in West Virginia 
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GENERAL DEMOGRAPHY 

Based on the U.S. Department of Commerced 1980 census report (1980), 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census 1 County and city data book (1988), and the 
Council of Chief State School Officers 1 State education indicators (1988), 
the population of West Virginia has the following general social and 
economic characteristics. In 1986, West Virginia had a population of 
1,919,000 for a -1.5% change from the 1980 census figure of 1,949,644 
(see Table 1). During this same period, there was a 6.4% increase in 
population in the United States. Of West Virginia's total population, 
1,342,020 reside in the rural areas (places of 2,500 or less people), 
while 569,980 reside in the urban areas (places of 2,500 or more people). 
Kanawha County had the largest population with 224,100, which was down 
from 231,414 in 1980. Cabell County was the second largest in population 
with 104,700 down from 106,835 in 1980. Nine counties— Calhoun, Dodd- 
ridge, Gilmer, Hardy, Pendleton, Pleasants, Pocahontas, Tucker, and 
Wirt — had less than 10,000 residents, with Wirt County being the smallest 
with a population of 4,600 residents in 1986 down from 4,922 in 1980 (see 
Table 2). Eighteen of the 55 counties had no urban population areas in 
their county and were considered as total rural counties. The other 37 
counties had one or more urban areas. West Virginia had an average 
population per square mile of 79.5 persons, with Ohio County having the 
most people with 547.2 per square mile and Pocahontas County having the 
fewest with 10.1. The Unites States Average was 68.1 persons per square 
mile according to the U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1988. 

Of the total population, 1,847,229 people or 96.26% were classified 
as white and 71,771 as Black and other. There were 94.6 males per 100 
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females in the state (see Table 1). In 1985, there were 711,000 house- 
holds in the state with the average size being 2.68. Of the 24,585 
births in West Virginia in 1984, 17*7% or 4,351 were to mothers under 20 
years old. U.S. comparisons show a white population of 85.11% with Black 
and others making up 14.89%. Nationally, there were 94.7 males for each 
100 females. There was an 8.5% increase in the number of households 
nationally and they average 2.66 per household (see Table 2). Births to 
mothers under 20 was 13.1%. 

The education levels attained by persons residing in West Virginia 
who are 18 years of age or older are reported according to the number of 
years of formal education completed. In 1980, 570,857 people had 0-11 
years of school, 524,181 people had 4 years of high school, 163,018 
people had 1-3 years of college, and 59,456 people had 5 years or more of 
college education (see Table 3). 

In 1987, West Virginia had a per capita income of $11,020, which was 
second lowest in the nation. The national average was $15,481. In 1986, 
the civilian labor force totaled 743,000 with 88,000 individuals listed 
as unemployed. The 1986 unemployment rate in West Virginia was 11.8% 
compared to the U.S. average of 7.0%, with McDowell County having the 
highest unemployment at 24.5% and Jefferson the lowest at 3.8%. Private 
nonfarm employment for 1985 was 439,277 with an additional 88,163 
employed in the retail trade, 101,742 in finance, insurance, and real 
estate, and 103,240 in service areas. Each employee averaged $17,801. 
There were 18,742 farms in West Virginia in 1982 with an average of per 
farm products sold averaging $12,919. Total farm earnings were down 
17.2% in 1984. Of the 711,000 households, 515,066 obtained their income 
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as wage earners, 47,717 from nonfarm business, and 14,937 from farming* 
Additionally, 227,553 obtained their income from social security and 
61,844 from public assistance (U.S. Census, 1988). 

In 1979, the median income was $14,564 per year with 5,230 households 
having income in excess of $75,000 per year and 111,021 households with 
incomes of $5,000 per year or less (see Table 4). West Virginia has a 
high percentage of families living below the poverty level. There are 
43,140 families, with related children at home, that have incomes below 
the poverty level, plus an additional 15,545 families with female house- 
holder and no husband present that have incomes below the poverty level 
(see Table 3 and Table 5). 

According to Ken Young's 1985 report on the status of education in 
West Virginia, f, The nature of the work force in West Virginia is similar 
to that of the country as a whole. 11 Young went on to project that West 
Virginia's business and industry will have to change more drastically 
than most other states in order to minimize its higher unemployment rate. 
Many individuals who lost employment in the automobile, steel, mining, 
textile, rubber, and railroad industries are continuing to seek other 
employment in these industries or are seeking retraining to enter other 
positions. West Virginia is currently attempting to attract technology- 
related industries particularly related to the computer industry and to 
develop state tourism to provide employment opportunities. 

The Private Industry Council of West Virginia, as shown by Table 6, 
projects that many of the traditional occupations, such as sales clerk, 
janitor, food worker, and nurse, offer excellent employment opportunities. 
Table 7 also shows that the new and emerging occupations or skills are 
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primarily in specialized service or technology areas (see Tables 8 and 9). 
Since 1985, all teacher training programs in the state have indicated an 
increase in the number of adults entering the program to receive certifi- 
cation. Two groups of these adults can be directly attributed to the 
displacements by industry. Individuals with a bachelor's, master's, or 
even in several instances a doctorate who can't find employment in their 
field return to complete requirements for certification to teach; or 
individuals with technical training who enter college to complete a 
teacher training program. 

The state needs to implement an effective program of technical and 
career education to assist residents in preparing for the changing 
workplace. As stated in the Carnegie Report (1989), "We find it 
distressing that in a state where trained manpower is so crucial, work- 
related programs — at both the school and college levels — are uneven and 
not sufficiently effective." The report goes on to urge a coordinated 
system of community colleges to serve these needs. This is consistent 
with recommendations coming from the 1988 Department of Education's 
Plan for the redesign and refocus of vocational, technical and adult 
education in West Virginia . This plan recognized public education's 
responsibility for training adults and focuses on three challenges: 
(1) continuing and rapid technological change, (2) increasing change in 
the characteristics of the work force, and (3) supporting the economic 
stability of individual citizens and the state. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEMOGRAPHY 

West Virginia public schools are organized into 55 county systems 
that had a 1986-87 student enrollment of 346,440. At the time this data 
was reported, different school systems used various programmatic configur- 
ations for reporting data. For simplicity in presenting figures, the 
eighth grade figures, for example, have been combined whether it was 
reported as part of an elementary, junior high school, or high school 
program. Of the 346,440 students enrolled in public schools in 1986-87, 
26,109 were enrolled in prekindergarten or kindergarten, 168,350 were in 
grades 1-6, 86,318 were enrolled in grades 7-9, and 78,336 were enrolled 
in grades 10-12 (see Table 10). 

Eighty-four students were identified as nongraded. The total number 
of public school graduates for 1986-87 was 22,401 with nonpublic high 
schools graduating 784 students (see Tables 11, 12, and 13). Net 
enrollments for 1987-88 and 1988-89 showed a decrease with enrollments at 
333,962 and 326,356. Data is not available on programmatic enrollments 
(see Table 14). 

There were 796 public elementary schools in use at the beginning of 
the 1986-87 school term and 309 secondary schools. 

There were 197 nonpublic schools with a 1986-87 enrollment of 13,787. 
Church-related schools had a net elementary enrollment of 8,662 students 
and secondary enrollment of 3,240 students during 1986-87 (see Tables 15 
and 16). Other private schools had a net enrollment of 1,885, including 
1,524 elementary students and 361 secondary students (see Table 16). 
Church-related schools graduated 712 students and other private schools 
graduated 72 in 1986-87 (see Tables 12 and 13). 
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As was true in the general population data, the public school enroll- 
ment in the state has several extremes. Kanawu„ County had a net enroll- 
ment for 1988-89 of 34,244 students, while Wirt County had 1,037. There 
were seven county school districts with net enrollments ranging from 
10,000-16,000 students and 28 county school districts with less than 5,000 
students enrolled. Of those 28 small districts, 10 had less than 2,000 
students enrolled (see Table 14). In 1988-89, there were 53,468 special 
education students in public elementary and secondary schools (see Table 
14). This total equates to 14% of the total school-age population 
receiving special education. 

According to Schools in crisis , as reported from 1987-88 data from 
the West Virginia Department of Education, there is a higher percentage 
of exceptional students identified in the 25 most sparsely populated 
counties than in the other 30 counties. Nineteen of the 25 sparsely 
populated counties have a rate higher than the state average of 17.30%. 
Several suggestions were made as to why this may be occurring. One is 
that these counties with less students are doing a more thorough job of 
identifying students who meet the guidelines for exceptionality. Another 
suggestion is that families in sparsely populated counties are poorer 
than others in the state. It has been documented that poverty is a 
dominant cause of increased incidence of handicapping conditions. The 25 
sparsely populated counties have more poverty, larger families, a lower 
level of education among adults, and a higher percentage of exceptional 
students than the other 30 counties (Special Task Force, 1989). 

Hazi (1989) reported that there were 22,676 teachers employed in the 
state in 1986-87 with 71% being female. Sixty-four percent of these 
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I teachers had 11 or more years of experience, 44% were in their 30s, and 

55% have a Master's degree. The average beginning salary in the state 
I was $15,055 with an average salary of $21,904, which ranks 49th among 

I states. The average teacher salary for 1987 was $21,446 and for 1988 an 

■ estimated $21,736, which ranked 45th in the nation (see Table 17). 

I Data from the State Department of Education related to supply and 

demand of educational personnel indicate that West Virginia is experi- 

I encing a shortage of teachers, particularly in the areas of special 

education. Retirement and teachers leaving the state have hurt the supply 

I of teachers in West Virginia. It is anticipated that the 1988-89 legisla- 

I tion, which offered incentives for early retirement, will have a signifi- 

cant impact on the availability of teachers. In 1987-88, there were 1,347 

I nonreturning professionals, in 1988-89 there were 2,054, and it is esti- 

mated that the number will be in excess of 3,000 for 1989-90. The two 

I most frequent reasons for not returning are leaving the state and retire- 

■ ment. The number of persons retiring went from 287 in 1987-88 to 751 in 
1988-89 and is expected to be even larger in 1989-90 (see Table 18). 

I According to discussions with several administrators, the impact of 

the 1988-89 legislation, which provided early retirement incentives, is 

I being felt at every level from central office and building administrators 

I to service personnel. In one RESA region, five of the eight county 

superintendents are in new districts for the 1989-90 academic year. In 

I Cabell County, 21 of their 26 elementary schools will have principals who 

are new to the school, with 12 being in their first administrative assign- 

I ment. There was an increase in teacher retirements from an average of 60 

■ to 120 attributed in part to the early retirement incentives. For 
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■ counties that can attract talented personnel, this is a unique opportunity 
to promote and transfer within the system, providing for increased job 

I satisfaction and improved morale. On the other hand, for counties that 

have difficulty attracting professionals to the area or that have to 
I compete with surrounding states with much higher salaries, it is a 

- challenge to get positions staffed for the school year. Most counties 

■ continue to have difficulty staffing special education positions. 

I Whether a particular county is viewing the large numbers of retirements 

positively or not, there has been a large amount of staff time required 
I to interview and fill positions and to provide staff development training. 

West Virginia's third graders scored above the national average of 
I 50 on the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills for 1986-87 on all subareas 

I with the exception of science, where they received a mean percentile of 

46. The other subareas with mean percentile include reading 61, language 
I 72, math 54, basic skills 65, and social studies 70. The sixth graders 

scored above the national average on all subareas. Their mean percentile 
I scores were reading 58, language 62, math 66, basic skills 62, science 

I 61, and social studies 60. Ninth graders were below the national average 

in reading with a 49 and science with a 48; their other subareat; were 
[ language 55, math 54, basic skills 51, and social studies 57. Eleventh 

graders were above the national average in all subareas with reading at 
I 53, language 59, math 59, basic skills 58, science 51, and social studies 

n 60 (WVDE, 1987). 

In terms of school achievement and performance, students in West 
I Virginia are also compared with students in other states. On the ACT 

scores for 28 states reporting, students from West Virginia ranked 26th 
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in 1988 with an average score of 17*6. On the percentage of students 
I graduating from high school, West Virginia ranked 21th in 1987, up from 

23rd in 1986, among the 51 states reporting (see Table 19). 

Some National Comparisons (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1988) 

I • West Virginia's total population decreased from 1,948,000 to 

1,919,000 between 1982 and 1986. During the period 1982-87, the 
percentage of school-age population decreased from 20.4% to 19.7% 
I of the total population. Nationally, the school-age population 

I decreased from 19.7% to 18.6% of the total population. 

I • In 1970, the percent of persons age 5-17 in households below the 

I poverty line was 24.3%; the percentage decreased 6.4% by 1980 

when 17.9% were below the poverty line. Nationally during the 
| same period, the figure went from 25.7% to 20.7%. 

• In West Virginia, the percentage of those age 5-17 below the 
poverty line were 4.3% minority and 95.7% white. The national 

I figures are 22.6% minority and 77.4% white. 

• Fifty-six percent of adults in West Virginia have completed four 
I years of high school compared with 66.5% nationally. 

• West Virginia had a 1988 pupil-to-classroom teacher ratio of 
. 15.18 compared to a U.S. average of 17.61. 

Higher Education Institutions 
I On July 1, 1989, the West Virginia system of higher education was 

i restructured with the governing of the higher education institutions in 

the system being divided between two boards. The Board of Trustees 
[ assumed responsibility for the newly created multicampus system of the 

University of West Virginia. This included Marshall University, Parkers- 
| burg Community College, Potomac State College, School of Osteopathic 

■ Medicine, West Virginia College of Graduate Studies, and West Virginia 

University. The remaining institutions are to be governed by a Board of 
I Directors and include Bluefield State College, Concord College, Fairmont 

State College, Glenville State Collepe, Shepherd College, West Liberty 
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State College, West Virginia Institute of Technology, West Virginia State 
College, Southern West Virginia Community College, and West Virginia 
northern Community College (see Figure 2). The private institutions 
include Alderson-Broaddus College, Appalachian Bible College, Bethany 
College, Davis and Elkins College, Ohio Valley College, Salem College, 
University of Charleston, West Virginia Wesleyan College, Wheeling 
College, and Beckley College. 

Each of the private institutions of higher education operates within 
the framework established by their respective governing boards. There are 
fox-mal linkages to the boards of public institutions through the Advisory 
Council of Private College Presidents and through other advisory struc- 
tures such as the Board of Regents Teacher Education Advisory Committee. 

Public Higher Education in West Virginia : 
Highlights for 1986-88 (WVBOR, 1989) 

• Total credit headcount increased from 67,079 in 1986 to 70,383 in 
1988 for a .05% increase. 

• Fulltime students increased from 62.8% to 64.9% of the total 
headcount. 

• In-state enrollment for 1986 was 82.9% compared to 80.3% in 1988. 
Out-of-state enrollment changed proportionally. 

• The ratio of males and females remained relatively constant with 
males representing 44.5% in 1986 and 44.6% in 1988. 

• Enrollment increased at universities, four-year colleges, and 
community colleges from 1986 to 1988. University enrollment went 
from 42.6% to 44.2%, four-year colleges from 34.0% to 38.1%, and 
community colleges from 11.2% to 12.2%. 

• The largest distribution of students are in the 18-22 age range, 
representing 53.1% of the student population. 

• The average age of students in 1986 was 25.7 and in 1988 was 24.9. 

• Total degrees awarded in 1986 were 10,871 and declined to 10,149 
in 1988. 
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Higher Education Institutions in West Virginia 
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In 1986, 19.2% of the degrees awarded were in education compared 
to 20.3% in 1988. 

West Virginia ranks 15th out of the 15 Southern Regional Education 
Board (SREB) states in terms of faculty salary at all academic 
ranks. 

Three thousand three hundred and twenty-two faculty were employed 
fulltitne by the West Virginia Board of Regents in 1988-89. 

Graduate and professional school opportunities for West Virginia 
students continued to be augmented through contractual arrange- 
ments with other states and through the SREB's Academic Common 
Market program, serving West Virginia students in out-of-state 
programs not available in Wet^ Virginia. 

Over (25 million in federal aid and other grants have been 
received for economic development activities. 

Four research and development centers have been established to 
focus on technical assistance, applied technology projects, and 
education and training programs for the employer community. 

West Virginia ranks 21st among the 50 states, and 6th among the 
15 SREB states, in the number of its public institutions per 
capita, and averages one public institution of higher education 
for each 121,853 persons in the state. 
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SUPPORT AND CONTROL OF PUBLIC 
ELEMENTARY/SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The state superintendent of schools is charged with maintaining a 
Department of Education for implementing the school laws of West Virginia. 
The State Board of Education, known as the West Virginia Board of Educa- 
tion, consists of 11 members, nine of whom are citizens of the state 
appointed by the governor, by and with the advice and consent of the 
senate, for overlapping terms of nine years. The state superintendent of 
schools and, until July 1, 1989, the chancellor of the Board of Regents 
serve as ex officio members of the Board of Education. Since there are 
now two governing boards for higher education, it is unclear whether both 
chancellors will serve as ex officio members of the Board of Education. 
At least two, but not more than three, members are appointed from each 
congressional district. No more than five of the nine appointive members 
belong to the same political party, and no person is eligible for appoint- 
ment to membership on the state board who is a member of any political 
party executive committee or holds any other public office of public 
employment under the federal or state governments. Subject to and in 
conformity with the constitution and laws of the state, the Board of 
Education determines the educational policies of the state. 

The board is empowered to make rules for carrying into effect the 
laws and policies of the state relating to education. The Board of 
Education serves as the State Board of Vocational Education. The state 
superintendent of schools is the chief executive officer of the Board of 
Education; the Board of Vocational Education appoints a director who 
administers the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation independently of 



the state superintendent of schools. All powers, duties, and authorities 
that the Board of Education had with respect to state colleges and 
universities prior to July 1, 1969, were transferred to the West Virginia 
Board of Regents, but the standards for the education of teachers and 
teacher preparation programs at the state colleges and universities 
continue to be under the general direction and control of the Board of 
Education. 

The state superintendent of schools is appointed by the State Board 
of Education and serves at its will and pleasure. The superintendent has 
general supervision of the free schools of the state and is chief execu- 
tive officer and ex officio member of the Board of Education. The 
superintendent is charged with the general supervision of all county 
superintendents and county boards of education (The Michie Co., 1984). 

The West Virginia Department of Education is organized into three 
major bureaus with responsibilities assigned by the state superintendent 
to three assistant state superintendents (see Figure 3). 

Local Education Agencies 

According to the West Virginia Code, each county school district 
shall be under the supervision and control of a county board of education, 
which shall be composed of five members, nominated and elected by the 
voters of the respective county for terms of five and one-half years. 
A county board of education is a corporation created by the legislature 
and has only such powers as conferred upon it by statute to carry out the 
direction of the state board and all its educational policies. 

The county superintendent shall be elected by the county board to 
serve for a term of not less than one year, nor more than four, without 
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West Virginia Department of Eduction Organizational Chart 
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reelection. The county superintendent shall act as the chief executive 
officer of the board to execute under the direction of the state board 
all of its educational policies. The county superintendent serves at the 
will and pleasure of the county board of education. 

Intermediate Education Agencies 

In 1972, the West Virginia Legislature enacted Senate Bill 183 and 
thereby authorized the West Virginia Board of Education to establish 
multicounty service agencies in order to consolidate and more effectively 
administer existing regional education programs and called them Regional 
Education Service Agencies (RESAs) . The functions of these RESAs are 
primarily to provide educational services: administrative, curricular, 
media, and instructional. They are also responsible for assessing educa- 
tional needs and for planning and developing multicounty programs. Eight 
RESAs were identified to serve the 55 county school districts and a full- 
time director was employed for each RESA (see Figure 4). During the 1988 
legislative session, Senate Bill 14 and House Bills 2325 and 2326 were 
enacted wit:h the potential for expanding the roles of the different RESAs. 
The new legislation does not provide a mandate to change or expand their 
missions or structure. When funding is provided through the state, the 
RESAs tend to have similar programs, but when the funding is coming from 
the individual counties within a RESA, the goals and focus of the RESA 
reflect the needs and philosophies of the Board of Director members within 
that region. One outcome of the legislation is that "Each Regional Educa- 
tion Service Agency shall conduct a study setting forth how the following 
services and functions may be performed by the agency for public schools 
and school districts within the region without terminating the employment 
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Figure 4 

Regional Education Service Agencies 



John O'Neal, Executive Director 
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P.O. Box 426 

MacArthur, WV 25873 
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Charleston, WV 25311 

348-7716 



Jim Lydon, Executive Director 
Region V RESA 
1210 13th St. 
Parkersburg, WV 26101 
485-6513 

Ronald Dillenger, Executive Director 

Region VII RESA 

300 McLane Ave. 

Morgantown, WV 26505 
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Ted Triplett, Executive Director 

Region II RESA 

1899 James River Rd. 

Huntington, WV 25701 
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William Luff, Jr., Executive Director 

Region VI RESA 

30 G.C. & P. Rd. 

Wheeling, WV 26003 

233-26003 

Charles Duffy, Executive Director 

Region VIII RESA 

615 West King St. 

Martinsburg, WV 25401 
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of personnel employed by school districts prior to the effective date of 
I this subsection: Accounting, purchasing* food service, transportation, 

I delivery of high cost services to low incidence student populations, 

" audiovisual material distribution, facilities planning, federal program 

I coordination, personnel recruiting, and an integrated regional computer 

information system* On or before the tenth day of January, one thousand 
I nine hundred ninety.... 11 

The magnitude, timeframe, and timing of these studies is of some 
I concern. To allow less than one year to complete studies of this 

I magnitude, at a time when there is a disproportionate number of county 

superintendents new to their counties and therefore to the Board of 
I Directors of a RESA as a result of the early retirement incentives} is 

creating some concern regarding the preparation of the studies. If the 
I studies do show that some functions can be handled more efficiently at 

I the regional level, the structure would seem to be in place with the 

potential for various initiatives from the regions. 

* Finance and Support of Public Schools 

I The finance and support of public schools in West Virginia has been 

designed to use the fiscal resources of both the state and counties in 
I order to provide a standard level of educational opportunities throughout 

B the state. As reported in StateEd (1989), in 1988 West Virginia spent 

I 25.5% of the total state budget on public education. Of the total funds 

I expended on public schools, 27% was from the local county, 65% was from 

the state, and 8% was from the federal government. The per-pupil expend i- 
I ture for public education in West Virginia in 1987 was $3,784, which 

I ranked 27th with the national average at $3,977 (see Table 17). 
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According to the report of the West Virginia Blue Ribbon Commission 
on School Finance (1988), the major portion of the state aid for current 
operation of schools is allocated to the individual county school 
districts in an inverse relationship to the counties' fisca^ capabilities 
to support a system of public schools. The intent is to equalize the 
fiscal resources per pupil among the counties and is entitled the West 
Virginia Basic Foundation program. Since 1982 when the state's system of 
public school financing was ruled unconstitutional because of disparities 
in educational opportunity and differences in quality of school facilities 
in the 55 counties, the West Virginia Legislature has attempted to comply 
with the ruling. There is now a Master Plan for Educational Excellence 
in place; a statewide monitoring system of educational standards is oper- 
ating and all counties have participated in at least one county accredi- 
tation visit to determine if they are in compliance with State Board of 
Education Policy 2510, which is the "framework 11 for delivering a thorough 
and efficient system of education as required by Recht and the Master 
Plan. In addition, a statewide property reappraisal effort was undertaken 
along with the Uniform School Funding Amendment. At this time, the 
property reappraisal has not gone into effect nor have the voters approved 
the Uniform School Funding Amendment. The inequities in funding that led 
to the ruling that the system for funding public schools in West Virginia 
was unconstitutional is still in place. Efforts to increase funding have 
not been successful and the educational reform being accomplished is the 
result of redistributing limited resources. 
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ROLE OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN PUBLIC 
I ELEMENTARY/SECONDARY EDUCATION 

I By legislation, policy requirements, and professional obligation, 

1 higher education institutions are intricately involved with the system of 

I public education. As stated in the Carnegie Report (1989), "The quality 

of higher education can rise no higher than the quality of the public 
I schools." The report goes on to say that, M In strengthening West 

I Virginia 9 s schools, higher education has a crucial role to play." Higher 

' education along with public school personnel are responsible for designing 

I curriculum for future teachers, for providing inservice education, and 

for serving as models for future teachers. This view of the collaborative 
I role of higher education and public schools for the preparation of 

teachers is in legislation and State Board Policy. The governance struc- 
I ture for teacher education says that the responsibility for the prepara- 

I tion of teachers M ... shall be under the general direction and control of 

State Board of Education, which shall, through the state superintendent 
I of schools, exercise supervisory control over teacher preparation programs 

in all institutions of higher education, including student teaching in 
I public schools, in accordance with standards for program approval stated 

I in writing by the board." In addition, public institutions are subject 

to the policies and guidelines of their governing board, as are private 
■ institutions. 

State Board Policy 5202 defines the authorities of the Boards as; 
1 "The state code authorizes the West Virginia Board of Education to: 

I (1) issue professional certificates, (2) issue other licenses for 

individuals who do not qualify for the professional certificate, and 
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I (3) exercise supervisory control over teacher preparation programs through 

program approval and the establishment of standards 11 (18A-3-2, 18-2-6) • 

I It goes on to say, M The state code authorizes the West Virginia Board of 

I Regents to make rules and regulations for the accreditation of all 

colleges, universities, and other institutions of higher education in the 

I State 11 (l8-26-13a). 

In 1986, recognizing the joint responsibility for the teacher prepar- 

I ation units of institutions of higher education, the Board of Education 

| and the Board of Regents set up two joint commissions to examine their 

respective roles. One commission was on certification and governance of 

I teacher education and the other was on professional development. While 

the state superintendent is ex officio on the Board of Regents and the 

| chancellor is ex officio on the Board of Education and the two boards 

■ hold joint sessions twice a year, the establishment of the joint commis- 

sions was the first time they had formally examined their respective 

I roles in teacher education. As a result, each board is more sensitive to 

program and certification issues that have the potential to pull teacher 

| education programs in two directions. 

I Preservice Preparation of Educational Personnel - Policy 5100 

In April 1982, the West Virginia Board of Education formally approved 
I "Policy 510CX: Assuring the Quality of Learning in West Virginia Schools: 

I Plan for Professional Development of Educational Personnel ." The policy 

became effective during the fall semester 1985 and continues to provide 
I the overall direction and parameters for the training of educational 

personnel within the state. Although there have been minor adjustments 
I in the policy, including changing the name to ''Approval of Educational 
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I Personnel/ 1 the general thrust remains intact • As Tom McNeel, then 

superintendent of schools, stated in the foreward to the compilation of 
I all documents related to the policy, the two guiding principles remain 

U the same — the first being that the preparation of educational personnel 

■ is a shared responsibility. A variety of citizen and professional groups 
I have been involved in the clarification and implementation of Policy 

5100. The second principle is accountability. The issuance of a profes- 
I sional license under Policy 5100 implies that the individual "possesses 

the requisite entry level knowledge and skills appropriate to the grade 
* level and specialization on the license. 11 

I While higher education personnel generally endorsed the policy, 

there have been concerns about the implementation. A major concern 

I continues to be a lack of additional resources for implementing outcome 

assessment procedures. Other concerns have related to loss of curricular 

I control, the focus on minimum and not high-level standards, and the lack 

I of a comprehensive strategy for fully implementing the policy. 

A major addition to Policy 5100 during 1988 was the establishment of 

I National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE) accredi- 

tation of the Professional Education Unit as a condition of program 

I approval. The impact of this change will not be fully felt for several 

I years until all institutions have completed the NCATE process. At this 

time, one private institution completed the NCATE review under the new 

[ standards as a pilot school and received accreditation. One public 

school has gone through the process under the new standards and was not 

| successful and will have two years to complete the process again. Given 

■ the changes in the NCATE process and the lack of data on the consistency 
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I of review teams, it may have been premature for a state to require all 

schools to undergo the process as a condition for state approval. 

I Certification patterns have been revised to conform with Board- 

adopted programmatic levels, i.e., early childhood (K-4), middle childhood 

I (5-8), and adolescent education (9-12). Public school buildings rarely 

| conform to these programmatic levels, which has necessitated multiple 

placements during the performance assessment (student teaching) stage of 

I the teacher preparation program. One implication is that students do not 

have adequate time in each placement and it becomes very difficult to 

I meet NCATE standards for length of placement. Another implication is 

I that additional faculty time is required for placement and supervision 

without additional funding to institutions. Finally, new teachers are 

I entering the schools with endorsements at programmatic levels that are 

not consistent with the way the schools are structured. Some continuing 

I implications of Policy 5100 include: 

n # Certification patterns have been revised to conform with Board- 

I adopted programmatic levels, i.e., early childhood, middle 

* childhood, and adolescent education. The certification patterns 

under Policy 5100 require most prospective teachers to complete 
I two specializations at one programmatic level or one speciali- 

I zation at two levels. In 1988 selected specializations were 

exempted from the two specialization or two programmatic level 
I requirement. The exemptions included business education, 

I marketing education, occupational home economics, vocational 

technical education, biological science, chemistry, and physics. 

In addition, institutions may petition the State Board for 
I approval of additional exemptions to the requirements. 

• With four years of institutional data available on Preprofes- 
I sional Skills Test (PPST) results, the State Board of Education, 

| the West Virginia Council on Professional Education, the Teacher 

Education Advisory Council, and institutions of higher education 
I are attempting to make some decisions and recommendations. At a 

I system level, the decisions relate to validity of the tests. One 

outcome was to eliminate the ACT Comp as a speaking assessment 
and put the responsibility for verifying this competency with the 
I institutions. Another issue at the system level is whether there 
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are already indicators available that would serve the same 
purpose. For example, are there ACT scores that have a high 
enough correlation that students would not need to take the PPST? 
Several advisory groups have recommended that students entering 
teacher preparation programs with an ACT Composite score of 25 or 
above be exempted from the PPST requirement. Are there scores on 
the ACT that are predictors of students 9 inability to successfully 
pass the PPST and complete a teacher education program? Institu- 
tional decisions are being made about institutional responsibility 
to provide remediation and whether it is the best service to 
public school students. 

While the content specialization tests are providing an assessment 
of the cognitive knowledge of students on a common instrument, 
there continues to be concern on the validity of the examinations. 
The advisory groups recommended that the State Board not change 
the cut score required for a passing score on the examinations 
until each exam has been reviewed. There continues to be concern 
that in low incidence areas such as physics there may never be an 
adequate sample to determine the effectiveness of the exam. Since 
the exam results are reported for the various subareas, it does 
provide higher education institutions with a means for examining 
their curricula to ensure that all competencies are addressed in 
their programs. 

The public school role in the preparation oi educational personnel 
is continuing to evolve as a result of Policy 5100. While the 
policy mandates that public school personnel be part of the evalu- 
ation process, no funds have ever been provided for identifying, 
training, and adequately compensating these individuals. In 
addition, while institutions of higher education are mandated to 
include public school personnel, public schools are not mandated 
to participate and, in fact, have very little incentive except 
professional interest. 

A standardized instrument for the evaluation of the professional 
education component of the teacher preparation program was never 
developed and this has been left up to the institution with the 
understanding that the instrument must reflect all criteria 
defined by the state and competence must be jointly verified by 
the institution and the public school. 



Role of Higher Education in Inservice Training 

Several current policy initiatives have implications for the role of 
higher education in the continuing education and staff development of the 
inservice teacher. 
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Discussions haze been occurring since 1984 on the need for a program 
for beginning teachers. Discussions have centered on the assumption that 
the beginning educator has needs different from those of more experienced 
professionals. During the summer of 1987, there was a statewide meeting 
on professional development for teachers held at Canaan Valley State Park. 
The meeting included representation from every group involved with the 
professional development of educators. One of the primary recommendations 
coming from thir group was the need for a beginning educators program. 
In May 1988, the West Virginia Council on Professional Education strongly 
urged that counties establish organized and systematic programs for 
beginning educators utilizing broad guidelines that they suggested. 
During 1988-89, the West Virginia Council on Professional Education con- 
tinued to hold discussions of the topic. With all this interest, it is 
somewhat surprising that there is still no systematic statewide program 
in place. One thing that had been missing was funding to design and 
implement a program. Two factors may now be in place that will encourage 
counties and institutions of higher education and possibly RESAs to work 
together to address this need: Senate Bill 14 included a provision on 
beginning teachers and the new NCATE standards require institutions of 
higher education to do followup of graduates. 

Public Higher Education 

In 1989, the West Virginia Legislature established the Board of 
Directors and the Board of Trustees as the governing structure for higher 
education in West Virginia, replacing the Board of Regents established in 
1969. The Board of Trustees will oversee the newly created multicampus 
University of West Virginia, while the Board of Directors will supervise 
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I all other higher education institutions. While it might be assumed that 

the new boards responsible for overseeing higher education in West 

I Virginia have similar responsibilities to the Board of Regents, it is not 

I clear at chis time. A new position was created by the 1989 legislature, 

that of secretary of education and the arts. This individual has a level 

I of authority new to the system and not clear at this time. 

Some powers and duties that may still be the responsibility of the 

I governing boards include (WVBOR, 1985): 

• • accrediting nonpublic higher education institutions; 

■ e operating the West Virginia Higher Education Grant program, 

through which eligible students receive financial assistance from 
I federal and state funds; 

• operating the West Virginia Network for Educational Telecomputing 
I to provide statewide, coordinated computer services; 

• operating the Center for Education and Research with Industry to 
provide assistance to business and industry through the college 

I and university system; 

• approving and supervising certain aspects of educational insti- 

I tutions in which veterans are provided financial support through 

I the Veterans Administration; 

I • conducting a federally funded "Talent Search 1 ' program to assist 

I economically and culturally disadvantaged West Virginians in 

obtaining higher education; and 

I • participating in the training and retraining of unemployed West 

I Virginians through a grant provided under the Job Training 

Partnership Act. 

| While social and economic conditions suggest a need for increased 

I education, West Virginia's population has not been taking advantage of 

' higher educational opportunities to the same degree that people have in 

I most other states. Of the 649,000 West Virginians age 25 and above who 

had completed high school by 1980, some 36.4% had some college experi- 
| ence. Approximately 10.5% of West Virginia's adult population has a 

r ^ college education, while the national average is 16.3%. 
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Data relating to West Virginia's high school youth indicate that 
secondary school graduates are not taking full advantage of college 
programs available to them. Of the 21,870 graduates of West Virginia's 
public high schools in 1985-86, 7,571 (33.7%) enrolled as first-time 
freshmen in the state's public and private colleges and universities in 
the fall of 1985. For 1986-87, 33,4% of the 23,185 graduates entered an 
in-state college. Even though the high school graduation rate is »<o, the 
college attendance rate has remained relatively constant. 

The fact that West Virginia youth are not taking advantage of educa- 
tional opportunities available to them has been a concern of both the 
Board of Education and the Board of Regents. One effort to address this 
joint concern occurred in July 1986 when the joint boards established the 
Joint Commission on College Attendance* After numerous meetings beginning 
in the fall of 1986, the Joint Commission recommended a media campaign on 
benefits of attending college, creating an ongoing repotting system to 
gauge the success of various efforts, and improved counseling services 
related to the college planning and placement process. They also recom- 
mended working with other agencies involved in the effort to improve the 
college-going rate, including the West Virginia Education Fund and the 
West Virginia College Presidents Association. 

There have been major coordinated efforts to improve the college- 
going rate. One effort has been to inform the public of the advantage of 
postsecondary training and to provide opportunities for access to this 
t raining/educat ion • 

As stated earlier, the West Virginia Department of Education, in 
their document (1988) on redesign and refocus of vocational education, is 
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attempting to provide access to opportunities for adults. The Carnegie 
Report (1989) addresses this access issue in their call for a "coordi- 
nated system of community colleges. M They go on to recommend "that West 
Virginia community colleges coordinate their work with the state's 
vocational-technical centers... 11 The Carnegie Reports second priority 
was "to build a network of community colleges to increase higher educa- 
tion access and stimulate economic renewal in every section of the 
state. M They identified this priority because the percentage of West 
Virginia high school graduates going to college is among the lowest in 
the nation. They found that 28% of the state's citizens age 25 and over 
have not completed ninth grade and only 10% have 4 or more years of 
college • 

Efforts must continue to encourage students to continue their 
education. Opportunities must also be made available for upgrading 
training of underprepared adults for the changing employment market. 

One example of a project directed at increasing the college-going 
rate is the Woodlands Mountain Institute in Franklin in Pendleton 
County. This project received a J>200,000 grant to continue and expand 
the West Virginia Scholars Academy in 1988. The academy seeks to 
increase the college-going rate of students by helping the most promising 
students attend school and by training them to provide peer college 
counseling in their own high schools. The project, which reaches some 
5,000 West Virginia students annually, is intended to address West 
Virginia's chronic problem of having one of the lowest college-going 
rates in the nation. 
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High School Graduation Requirements 

Current graduation requirements include a total of 21 units, 

including 13 required units. The graduation requirements include; 

English-Language Arts 4 

1/2 unit speech allowed 
Social Studies 3 
American History (1) 
World Culture (1) 
Economics (1/2) 
Contemporary America (1/2) 
Mathematics 2 
Biology and other lab sciences 2 
Physical Education 1 
Health 1 
Applied Arts, Fine or 
Performing Arts, or 
Foreign Language 
Electives _8 
TOTAL 21 

Graduation Requirements vs. Admission Requirements 

Beginning in 1990, there will be preparatory requirements for admis- 
sion to ary four-year public college or university. Required units 
include four >^ars of English including courses in grammar, composition, 
and literature; three years of social studies including U.S. history; two 
years of mathematics including algebra 1 and higher; and two years of 
laboratory science to be taken from biology, chemistry, physics, and 
other courses with a strong laboratory science orientation. There is a 
strong recommendation that students have two years of a foreign language 
and that elective units be chosen from computer science, fine arts, 
humanities, and typing. 

These new requirements, intended for strengthening admission stan- 
dards, have been widely distributed to high schools so schools have the 
opportunity to make necessary curricular adjustments and to counsel 
students regarding the new requirements. 
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Student Financial Assistance (see Table 10) 

Financial aid continues to be an important dimension of higher 
education access during the 1980s. By 1985-86, undergraduate students 
enrolled in West Virginia's public and private colleges were receiving 
approximately $92 9 000 9 000 in various forms of financial assistance. 
While this appears to be a significant amount of funds devoted to student 
financial assistance, it is, in fact, not adequate to provide support for 
all students who qualify. The increased cost of tuition and other 
expenses associated with attending college have risen at a more rapid 
pace than the funding available for student financial assistance so the 
total number of student awards have deceased. In 1984-85, 6,765 students 
received financial assistance compared to an estimated 5,600 in 1988-89. 
At the same time that major efforts are taking place to encourage students 
to attend college, the number who can receive financial assistance is 
decreasing. 

Two very positive student financial assistance programs were started 
in spring 1989 and in fall 1989. One of the programs was the Paul Douglas 
Teacher Scholarship program and is federally funded; the state equivalent 
is called the Underwood-Smith Teacher Scholarship program. These scholar- 
ships are targeted at encouraging the top high school graduates to enter 
teaching and have the potential to improve the public schools by improving 
the quality of individuals entering the classroom. 

Expanding access to higher education for West Virginians will be 
influenced to a significant degree by both the total amounts and types of 
aid available. In 1985-86, over 23,000 students took out federal student 
loans totaling over $40,000,000. As Young (1985) said, undue reliance on 
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student loans could negatively influence college access, especially among 
potential first-generation college students whose families are hesitant 
to incur large loan obligations to finance education programs about which 
they know very little* Increased debt levels could also have a strong 
influence on choice of educational programs and careers, and some students 
may shy away from public service fields and certain other occupations where 
the anticipated income level would not accommodate repayment obligations. 

Since approximately 75% of the total undergraduate student financial 
assistance available in West Virginia comes from federally supported 
programs, it is clear that both funding and program design developments 
at this level will have a major impact on the extent to which available 
resources will meet demand. However, state-sponsored efforts in the 
student aid area will also be very important in ensuring access to 
economically needy West Virginians. 

College Enrollment Opportunities for Gifted Students 

Public colleges and universities have been providing college-level 
opportunities for gifted students for many years. The 1989 legislation 
related to gifted education opportunities for secondary level students 
may impact efforts by colleges and universities, but it is too early to 
tell. Some of the most frequently used mechanisms to provide oppor- 
tunities for the gifted include: 

• Early admission programs that enable academically well-qualified 
high school students (typically juniors and seniors) to enroll in 
a limited number of college courses. This would be done only 
with the concurrence of high school officials. 

• In limited situations, high school students are permitted to 
enroll in college on a fulltime basis prior to secondary school 
graduation. Following the completion of a designated number of 
high school courses, the student would be awarded his/her high 
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school diploma. The student would then continue in college until 
the degree objective was reached. This type of arrangement would 
also require approval of high school officials and involves a 
considerably smaller number of students. With the evolving 
interest in the state on Advanced Placement courses, this option 
is being discouraged. 

• College courses offered at off-campus locations. While such 
activities are not typically restricted to the gifted high school 
students, they do give the highly qualified and motivated student 
who wants to get a head start on his/her college program that 
opportunity. 

• Special instructional and enrichment programs for youth in a 
institution's service area. To illustrate, West Virginia State 
College has a special program entitled "Admissions for Gifted 
Children 11 that provides learning opportunities for students who 
are in a county school system's gifted program, and have 
permission from both school officials and parents. 

• Special events such as the Technical Career Day and Engineering 
Awareness Day held by West Virginia Institute of Technology. 

• Special programs such as the Summer Academic Residential Program 
offered at West Virginia Institute of Technology, which focused on 
mathematics and the sciences for academically talented students 

in their region. 

• The Governor 1 s Honor Academy brings together academically 
talented youth for a month during the summer in a residential 
setting at one of the public or private higher education 
institutions. 

This is clearly not a complete list of opportunities that are avail- 
able, but is intended to give examples of the kinds of activities that are 
occurring throughout the state. 
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I TRENDS IN PUBLIC ELEMENTARY /SECONDARY EDUCATION 

I The actual and projected number of teacher education graduates from 

B public and private institutions within West Virginia for the five-year 

■ period from 1PS4 to 1988 have been as high as 3,017 in 1984-85 to a low 

I of 2,792 in 1987-88 (see Table 20). Over the five-year period, the number 

of content specializations completed by graduates and the number of 

I projected graduates for the next two years do not vary significantly. 

This supports the assumption that Policy 5100 has not had a significant 

I impact on the state's supply of educational personnel. Foreign language 

I teachers are not being prepared in adequate numbers to meet the demand 

and, even though an adequate number of special education teachers are 

I receiving licensure, the supply fails to meet the demand. 

In 1988-89 teacher surplus were reported by 37 counties in elemen- 

I tary education, 31 counties in social studies and physical education, 24 

■ counties in early childhood education, 22 counties in English, 21 counties 
in music, 17 counties in art and safety, 16 counties in health, 15 

I counties in home economics, 14 counties in principal, 13 counties in 

business principles, and 12 counties in general science or language 

I arts. Ten or less counties reported a surplus in agriculture, athletic 

I trainer, behe**io^al disorders, biology, business education, chemistry, 

cot ...>lor t , distributive education, educational audiolcgy, foreign 

I language, French, German, gifted, hearing impaired, industrial arts, 

journalism, library media, mathematics, mentally impaired, middle child- 

I hood education, nurse, oral communications, physically handicapped, 

■ physics, preschool handicapped, prevocational exploration, reading, school 
business official, school psychologist, secretarial studies, speech 
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■ language pathology, social services and attendance, Spanish, specific 

I learning disabilities, supervisor of instruction, superintendent, voca- 

tional administrator, and vocational technical. 
I Meanwhile, teacher education institutions are expected to graduate 

171 social studies teachers, 180 physical education teachers, 77 music 
I teachers, 19 English teachers, and 632 elementary education teachers 

I (WVDE, 1989). Given the number of teachers leaving the state and taking 

the early retirement incentives, this may not be an adequate supply over 
I the next several years. 

I Demand for Additional Teachers (WVDE, 1989) 

The total annual demand for additional teachers includes those 
I needed to respond to changes in enrollment and teacher-student ratios and 

. to replace teachers leaving the profession (teacher turnover). Assuming 

' that enrollments will rise, teacher-student ratios will improve only 

I slightly, and the teacher turnover rate will remain constant, the demand 

for additional teachers nationally is projected to increase from 134,000 
I additional teachers hired each year from 1981 to 1985 to 197,000 addi- 

tional teachers each year from 1986 to 1990 (Young, 1985). 
I There were 1,274 new county professional staff employed in West 

I Virginia in 1987-88 and 1,400 new county professional staff employed in 

West Virginia in 1988-89. Of these figures, 135.5 in 1987-88 and 146.5 
I in 1988-89 were early childhood; 534.5 in 1987-88 and 433.9 in 1988-89 

were early-middle childhood; 116 in 1987-88 and 160.5 in 1988-89 were 
I middle childhood; 252 in 1987-88 and 247 in 1988-89 were middle childhood 

I adolescent; 223 in 1987-88 and 258.5 in 1988-89 were adolescent; and 8 in 

1987-88 and 154 in 1988-89 were K-12 education staff. Sixty percent of 
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I the new teachers employed in 1987-88 were first-year teachers, as were 

57% in 1988-89. This represented 3.32% of the total teachers in 1987-88 
I and 3.51% in 1988-89 (see Table 21). 

[ In 1988-89, teacher shortages were reported by 10 or more West 

Virginia counties in agriculture (10 counties), athletic trainer (22 
I counties), behavioral disorders (36 counties), biology (13 counties), 

chemistry (19 counties), counselor: (16 counties), distributive education 
I (10 counties), educational audiologist (15 counties), French (17 

I counties), general science (13 counties), German (11 counties), gifted 

(34 counties), hearing impaired (24 counties), industrial arts (14 
I counties), Latin (12 counties), mathematics (23 counties), mentally 

impaired (26 counties), multicategorical special education (18 counties), 
| music (14 counties), physically handicapped (21 counties), physics (19 

I counties), preschool handicapped (26 counties), reading (19 counties), 

Russian (10 counties), school library /media (14 counties), school 
I psychologist (16 counties), severely and profoundly handicapped (19 

counties), social service and attendance (10 counties), Spanish (18 
| counties), specific learning disabilities (31 counties), speech language 

■ pathologist (39 counties), and visually impaired (20 counties). 

The number (1,400) of new teachers employed in West Virginia in 
I 1988-89 represented 6.16% of the total number of teachers. The number 

(797) of first-year teachers represented 57% of the new teachers and 
I 3.51% of total teachers. Slightly more than 9.0% of county professional 

I educators did not return in 1988-89 compared to 6.26% in 1986-87 and 

■ 5.60% in 1987-88. 
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Changes in Education Degrees Awarded (WVBOR, 1989) 

Of the 10,149 degrees awarded by West Virginia public colleges and 
universities in 1988, 20.3% were in education. This compared with 19.2% 
in 1986 and 19.2% in 1987. The total number of individuals completing 
one or more approved educational personnel preparation programs from 1984 
through 1988 has remained relatively constant with actual graduates 
ranging from 1,933 to 2,199. There are three institutions that have 
shown a decline in numbers of students in teacher education. Fairmont 
State College has gone from a high of 255 to a low of 154. Marshall 
University showed a decline of over 100 graduates between 1987 and 1988, 
but is projecting an increase of graduates of over 200 for the 1988-89 
year. West Liberty State College has also shown a trend toward declining 
enrollments going from 185 in 1986 to 93 in 1988. The West Virginia 
College of Graduate Studies (as it was known prior to July 1, 1989) 
appears to be the only institution that has significantly increased its 
numbers of graduates. Other state institutions have remained relatively 
constant over the period. 

Academic Caliber of Education Majors 

Data from the 1988 RATE project of the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education found that, contrary to popular opinion, 
students enrolled in teacher education programs are of average ability 
compared with undergraduate students in general. Their survey showed 
that, upon graduation, education students have a cumulative grade point 
average in the 3.0 range, and similar averages in their academic major. 
They also found that education students have nearly a 3.0 in their 
general studies courses, which are often prerequisite to entry into 
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I teacher preparation programs* The typical teacher education student is 

in the top third of his or her high school graduating class. With most 

I institutions in West Virginia now requiring a 2.5 overall grade point 

I average to be admitted to teacher education, in addition to the external 

testing on preprofessional skills and content knowledge, it is safe to 

I assume that the quality of students who are actually admitted to and 

complete a teacher preparation program in the state of West Virginia is 

I improving. 

I Program Scope (in West Virginia) 

B There are 51 content specializations offered within teacher education 

■ programs at the 10 public institutions. These programs represent approxi- 
I mately 11% of the total number of bachelor's degree programs available. 

■ Issues and Trends Confronting Education 

Education has become the focus of national and state attention as 
I calls for educational reform are being heard from many directions. The 

challenge to educators is to use the impetus provided by the reform move- 
I ments to make significant changes in the schools. This will not be an 

I easy task. The direction of change is viewed differently by the different 

proponents and the teachers who should be having significant input are in 
I the classrooms without adequate time to become deeply involved. These 

reform issues are of particular concern in West Virginia. 
I High school completion rate . West Virginia is next to the bottom 

I for the lowest median number of school years completed by persons age 18 

* and above (12.1 years). Only 56% of West Virginians age 25 and above have 

( a high school diploma, compared with 60% in the region and 66% nationally. 
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College-going rate * Of the adults in West Virginia who had completed 
high school by 1986-87, approximately 33.4% went on to college, and 18.5% 
completed four or more years of college. 

College graduates among adults . Approximately 10.5% West 
Virginia's adult population have a college education, vhile the national 
average is 16.3 percent. 

Adult students . Approximately 23.7% of students enrolled at West 
Virginia's public institutions are age 30 and above. Those age 23-29 
represent another 18.6%. 

Tuition and required fees . West Virginia has tuition and fee charges 
that are at the average of the 15 SREB states. Fees for West Virginia 
undergraduates have increased on average 160% over the past seven years, 
primarily to offset lagging state appropriations. The state's Higher 
Education Grant program is underfunded, causing qualified applicants to 
be denied any grant support. 

Salaries . West Virginia's public institutions rank 14th among the 
15 SREB states in the average salaries paid to fulltime faculty in the 
four academic ranks. Marshall University, West Virginia University, and 
the state's community colleges are in the lowest fifth ranks of the 
national rankings of faculty salaries compiled by the American Association 
of University Professors. In addition, classified employees' salaries 
range from 14% to 24% behind school service personnel who perform 
comparable tasks. 

Access to higher education . West Virginia's 16 public colleges and 
universities are geographically accessible to a widely dispersed popula- 
tion. With one public institution for each 121,853 persons in the state, 
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J West Virginia ranks 21st among the 50 states (30th when private colleges 

are included) and sixth among the 15 SREB states in the number of public 
■ institutions per capita. Thus, the state does not have too many colleges 

I and universities. Through a variety of off-campus centers and courses, 

the state's public institutions attempt to make higher education acces- 
I sible to most of its citizens. The Carnegie Report (1989) recommended 

providing a coordinated system of community colleges that are coordinated 
I with the state's vocational-technical centers to improve access for all 

I citizens. 

Higher education as an investment for West Virginia . West Virginia 
I needs to invest even more in its people and assist more of them to 

develop the skills needed in the future. Through such an investment in 
I its people, West Virginia can quicken the pace of economic development, 

I raise average per capita income, and increase the general prosperity, 

health, and satisfaction of its citizens. College graduates earn on an 
i average approximately $1,229 per month more than noncollege graduates. 

College graduates return eight times more in taxes and contributions to 
I the state's economy than nongraduates. 

I Recent Trends (see Table 19) 

I The graduation rate in West Virginia high schools rose to 76.2% in 

• 1987, which was 21st in the nation. American College Test scores have 

I not shown similar improvement. West Virginia was 26th of 28 states 

reporting results on this test. 
I The expenditures per pupil in West Virginia's schools increased 

slightly in 1987, and class sizes got marginally smaller. 
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The pupil/cl&3sroom teacher ratio for 1977 in West Virginia was 20.6 
compared to 20.4 nationally, in 1987 it was 15.34 in West Virginia and 
17.77 nationally, and in 1988 it was 15.18 in West Virginia compared to 
17.61 nationally. 

The average teacher salary for West Virginia in 1987 was $21,446 
compared to $26,556 nationally, which placed West Virginia 45th among all 
states. 

In 1988-89, county boards of education received 8% of their funds 
from federal sources, 65% from the state, and 27% from local sources. 

Rural and scnell schools have characteristics and needs that are 
unique. 

Continuing reform efforts in West Virginia include: 
Curriculum reform . The Honor's program is an example of the 
continued effort to get higher level courses included in secondary 
curricula. Elementary teachers are being given more flexibility to 
deliver their content, recognizing that the integration is important at 
that level. 

Graduation requirements . State Board Policy requires that gradua- 
tion requirements be reviewed at least once every five years. In the 
review that occurred in 1984, an additional unit of science was added to 
the requirements and, after much debate, one unit each of health and 
physical education continue to be required. 

Academic enrichment . The Governors Honor Academy, a four-week 
summer camp for students gifted in the humanities, fine arts, mathe- 
matics, and science, has occurred each summer since 1984. It involves 
high school students who have just completed their junior year. Funding 
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for the program is provided to the Department of Education from the 
legislature and through a grant from private industry. 

College admissions . The State Board of Regents has revised its 
policy on admissions to increase course requirements in specific academic 
areas. 

Student testing . Student outcome-referenced testing is underway to 
measure student attainment of state-adopted learning outcomes. A norm- 
referenced testing program has been updated. 

School accreditation . All county school systems have now received 
at least one on-site accreditation visit to determine if the district is 
in compliance with Policy 2510. 

Extracurricular activities policies . In January 1984, West Virginia 
became the first state in the country to require students to maintain a C 
average to participate in athletics and other extracurricular activities. 
Even though the policy was challenged, it remains in effect. 

Teacher preparation . Policy 5100 continues to provide the structure 
for the preparation of educational personnel for West Virginia schools. 
All students in preparation programs will be under the new policy by June 
30, 1990. Most institutions have seen no negative impact on the number 
of graduates as a result of the competency testing associated with Policy 
5100. 

Teacher salary increases . The legislature provides raises on a year- 
to-year basis with the exception of raises for service and for additional 
educational steps on the salary schedule. An issue that has surfaced 
during the past two legislative sessions is the idea of pay raises being 
tied to in-field masters. The issue has yet to be resolved even though 
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there is strong support for providing an additional $1^000 for training 
in the field to which a teacher is assigned. 

Professional development of administrators . The Principal's Academy 
has been considered very effective and has continued to receive financial 
support. The academy is a 17-day residential program that provides 
in-depth professional development on the effective schools and school 
improvement literature. The principal must make a three-year commitment 
to develop and implement a three-year plan designed to improve quality 
and equity of student achievement. Four hundred principals will have an 
effective schools program for local districts. This involves a year-long 
commitment to all principals and key teachers from each school in a 
district and a school-level program for school improvement based on 
effective schools research. 

The AEL Board of Directors from West Virginia (Appendix A) met on 
July 22, 1989, in Virginia Beach, Virginia, as part of their regularly 
scheduled Board meeting as a state caucus group. Their task was to 
prioritize a list of needs (Appendix B) that had been generated by AEL 
from state data. The Board was then to take the needs they identified as 
high priority and give their collective opinion on how aware the state 
was of this need, and the state's capability and readiness to address the 
need* The next step was to identify opportunities and/or resources that 
could help the state address the need (Appendix C). A review of these 
high priority needs became a good summary for the trends and issues in 
education in West Virginia because they match components of the Recht 
Decision (1982) and/or the Carnegie Report (1989). The highest priority 
was the need for improved financial support for the local schools. This 
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was a priority of the Recht Decision but, as discussed earlier, neither 
the property reappraisal nor the Uniform School Funding Act have been 
implemented* The need that received the second highest priority was the 
need to improve students 1 mastery of basic skills. This need has had 
more success than the first; there have been improvements in students' 
basic skills and the 1988-89 legislature provided funding for computers 
to help facilitate acquisition of basic skills. Two needs received equal 
rankings for the third position: (1) the need to improve school facil- 
ities to ensure the delivery of quality education to all children, and 
(2) the need to study the use of technology as a means for improving the 
delivery of instruction to all children. These two needs relate closely 
to the first and 6econd needs, since facilities is closely related to 
funding and the use of technology is tied to the basic skills legislation, 
The fifth-ranked need relates to one of the Carnegie Report's (1989) top 
priorities, which is the need to improve career education programming/ 
career guidance services* 
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R&D RESOURCES AVAILABLE TO SUPPORT 
ELEMENTARY /SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Research and development resources for supporting elementary and 
secondary education in West Virginia continue to be limited. Faculty 
members at teacher education institutions in the state are available, on 
a paid consultant basis, to perform research services for public school 
districts* While no organized or planned program of research and 
development for education exists across institutions of higher education 
in West Virginia, there are some individual efforts occurring. Most 
notably is West Virginia University and its Professional Development 
Schools. West Virginia University has received external funding to begin 
a five-year educational reform effort aimed at improving the quality of 
education in West Virginia schools. Their three major goals are: 

• to reconceptualize those programs that prepare teachers and other 
educational professionals to make these programs intellectually 
sound and congruent with one another; 

• to establish professional development schools that will bridge 
the gap between research and practice in the profession; and 

• to establish collaborative processes, strategies, and structures 
that will make these changes last. (WVU, 1988) 

Young (1985) reported that the following professional associations 

provide limited R&D services to public school districts, primarily by 

sharing recent research findings through publications and state meetings. 

• West Virginia State Reading Council 

• West Virginia Association of Social Services and Attendance 

• West Virginia Library Association 

• West Virginia School Boards Association 

• West Virginia Association of School Administrators 
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The most comprehensive R&D resource in West Virginia is the 
Appalachia Educational Laboratory in Charleston, West Virginia. 
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Table b. Counties - Area and Population . 
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TABLE 2 

Table B. Counties - Population Characteristics and Households 
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TABLE 6 

FROGRAH RECtMHEHPATlONS FOR THE RETRAINING OF WIMPLOYID WOjUSRS IN WEST VIRG1NU 
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. Salts Clerk 
i. Cenerol Clerk, Off let 

3. Janitor, torter or Cltaoar 

4. Food Worker, Feet Food 

Rea tour oat 

5. f tertiary 

6. Coohler 

7. Wei tor ar Voitreoo 

8. Bookkeeper 

9. Salta Repreaeetative, 

Altai, Aeeociatc 

10. Hurac Aide ar Ordtrly 

11. Nurat, Prefcaaleeal 
17. Cuard/Securlty Workero 
19. Homager, Retell flora 

14. Truck Driver, 

General Cleeolflcatioa 

15. Car pea tar 

16. Heid 

17. Electrician 

18. Kitchea Helper 

19. Slock Cltrk or ftorakttper 

20. Cook, Short Ordtr ur 

Specialty Fast Food 

21. Stock Naodltr 

22. Haintenencc Repeirer, 

Ctotral Utility 



RAWING OF OCC UPATIONS PROJECTED TO HAVE SUmClEHT JOB OPENINGS TO JUST1H TRAINING PROGRAMS 



23. Cook, laelftutiea or SEE Flit Clark 

Cafeteria 45. Butcker or Hcalcutttr 

24. llceaoed Practical Nurat 46. Kay Punch or Data letry 

25. Mechanic, Automotive Optraloi 

26. Hechialet/Hecbiee Oparatar 47. Fayrall ar Tlftokeopiag 



Natal 
27. Typlat 
22. ttctplioolai 
29. Accountant ar Auditor 

20. Food aad Beverage Haaagar 

21. Beak Ttiltr 

32. Cook, Reotouroet 

33. Welder aad Flaaecuittr 



Cltrk 

48. Sltctrical ar Slactraalc 

Technician 

49. iadlologU Technologist 

ar Technician 

50. Diaeel Hecbeaic 

51. Drafur 

52. Reuetebeut 



34. Collator Clark, Eacept Faod S3. laauraact Cltrk, Mtdlcal 



33. Buyer, Detail ar 
Wbeleeelo Trade 

36. Clerical Supervlaor 

37. Driller, tank 

31. Supervlaor, Blue Collar 
Worker 

39. Nalaieaeace Heckaaic 

40. Vholeealer 

41. Sookkttpiag or Bill log 

Hacbiae Operator 

42. CarptDltr Mtlptr 

43. Hairdreeoer ar 

Coaatlologlal 



34. Dealal Aeaiataal 



64. Dealal Hygieolet 
SS. Hedicel Lab Techralogiet 
66. Collector, Bill aod Accow 
47. Dacreetloa Facility 

Atleadent 
46. Deckbaad, Blver Traoepor* 
tatioa 

69. Surgical Technician 

70. Coapuler Program r 

71. Ilectric Hoior Rtpairtr 

72. Syeteaa Aaalyat, Electro* 

Dele Proceeeing 

73. Deeial Lea Technician 

74. Nouaebold Applieoce 
Hecbeaic or laateller 



S3* Baglaearlag Equip, Heckaaic 73. laeulatiaa Worker Helper 



36. laaulatiaa Worker 

37. Hedicel Aaalateai 
36. Air Conditioning, Neetlog, 

Refrigorotiea Hecba&ic 
39. Credit Clerk 

60. Coapuler ar Feripberel 

Equlpaeot Operator 

61. Autoaolive Body Bepeirer 

62. Hedicel lab Techalciaa 

63. Selea Clerk Supervieor 



76. Reapiralery Tberopiot 

77. Cleia Zaoaleer, life, 

Accident , or Hteltb 
76. Radio aad TV Mepeirer 
71. Electrocardiograph Terb. 
SO. Office Hacbiae or Dale 
Proceeeing Hacbinr Rep* 

81. Optician, Oiepeneiog ar 

Optical Hecbonic 

82. Truck Driver Helper 



S3. Alteration Tailor 
84. Auailiery Equip. Operator 
S3. Bagger 
S6. Berber 
* . Be r leader 
Boilermaker 
S9. Bricklayer Helper 



ALPHABETICAL 11 ST OF OCCUPATIONS WITH PROJECTED JOB OPENINGS TOO EMAIL TO JUSTIFY TRAINING PROGRAMS 

106. Fire Figbter 130. Hiaer aad/or Bleader, Cbea.154. Salea Ageot, Real Eat. 

109. Floor Worker 131. Oiler 155. Sawyer 

110. Freight, Kelerlel Handler 132. Felater, Cooalructioa 

111. Furaace Operator Helper erl33. Felater, ftaftuf . 
Heeter Helper Articlee 

112. Furaece Teader, Saeltor, 134. Faraeaael Clerk 
Fourer 135. Feraoaael ead Labor 

•0. Sricfceoaoao or Stoaeaaaoaa 113. Furaace Teader, Stacker, Relet loo Speciollol 

91. Cable TV laatallere Eacept Hotel 136. Fbyalcel Scieace Tecb. 

92. Carpet Cutter or Cerpet 114. Cerege Worker/Oao Station 137. Fipeleyer 

Uyer Atteadeat 136. Pluaber/Pipef itter 

93. Cer Repairer, Railroad 115. Cardaer 9 Crouadekeeper 

94. Caocverkcr Eacept Fane 140. Faatal Service Clerk 

95. Ceaeat Heeoo 117. Heavy Equipment Operetor HI. Freaa aad Flete Frlater 

96. Cleiae Taker, Unemployment US. laduetrlel Truck Operetor 142. Froduttloa Clerk 
Beaefit 119. laepectar, Eacept Caaet. 143. Froductiaa Packager, Head 



97. Clotbiag Iroaer end PietoerMO. Inetruaeet Repeirer 

98. Cael Hiniag Occupetioaa 121* lethe/Turair * Hacbiae 

99. Caaatructioa laapecter Operetar, tte*al 

100. Craae, Derrick, Hoiet Oper.122. laundry, Dr> teaing 

101. Del ivory /Route Worker Operator, Roc. 

102. Oeoigaer 12). Luaber Credo r 

103. Dispetcber, Sterter, Veb. 124. Hail Clerk 

104. Dry Well laateller. Lather 123. Haaager, Aula Ferte Dept. 150. Rigger 

105. Electric Peverliee Iaetell.126. Haoeger, Aula Serv. Dept. 151. Roller ead Fielaber. 
/Repeirer 127. Harkiag Clerk Hotel 

106. Eligibility Worker Welfere 128. Millwright 152. Roofer 



107. Employment Interviewer 



173. Caae Hgr. lor Heatally 
Di tabled 

176. Child Advocate Worker 

177. Cliaicel Arrival Tecb. 
278. Computer*Aooiotei 

Deeiga Worker 
179. Com?uter*Aeoioted 
Haoufact. Wkr. 
). Crystal Haoufacturiag 
Occupatioae 
181. Dialyeia Technician 
162. Electreaico Mrcbeoice 



129. Hlac. Hacbiae Operator, 153. loafer Helper 
Cbeaicel Product 
ANTICIPATED NEW AMD EMERGING OCCUPATIONS/MILLS 



136. Sevage*Plaot Operetor 
157. Sewer ar Stitcber 
156. Sheet Hotel Worker, 
Tiaealtb 

159. Sbippiag aad Recelviag 
Occupa. 

160. Social Service Aide 

161. Statement Clerk 

162. Stetiaaery Engineer 
139. Felice aod Detective Supv. 163. Stetieticel Clerk 

164. Steaographer 
165* Structure! Steel Worker 
Hetel Fabrication 

166. Surveyor 

167. Surveyor Helper 
166. Teacher Aide end Educ. 

Aaaiateat 
169*. Telepbooe laateller, 
Repeirer 

170. Telepbooe Operetor 

171. Tiabcrcuttiag, loggtog 
Wkr. 

172. Uadervriter 

173. Weter Treetaeot Flent 
Operetor 

174. Weigher 



or Hacbiae 

144. Faycbiatric Aide 

145. Public Rela. Spec. 

146. Pumping Statlea Open 
147 # Ftrchaoi&g Ageat, 

Buyer 

149. Reioforciaflroa Wkr. 



163. Energy Efficiency Tecb. 

164. Fiber Optica Worker 
163. Cerietrlc & Oeroate* 

loglcel Workere 

166. Cerletric Social Work 

167. Halfway Nouae Reeideat 

Haaager 

168. Hew Syatbetic Hoteriolo 

Handler 

189. Mazardoua»Vaete Occup. 

190. Hletologic Technician 

191. Houalng Rehabilitation 
Specieliet 



192. laduetrlel Hyglaae Tecb. 

193. ledwitrUMeeer 

Proteaeer 

194. ledueUiol-Rebot Fred. 

195. Ustr/Electre»Optice 

Technician 

196. liter* Hologrepbit 

Optical Fiber Heiat. 

197. Hedicel Electronica Tecb. 
196. Hicroproceaaor«Neleted 

Occupatioae 
199. Nudeer Quality 

Aieurance laepectar 



200. On-line Eaergeecy 

Hedicel 

201. Fbyalcel Security 

Technician 

202. Fedietrlc Aaeiat. 

203. Public Safety 

CooDualcatioaa 

Operetor 

204. Robotice Occupa. 

205. Therapeutic 

Recreetion Tecb. 
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TABLE 7 
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TWENTY FASTEST GROWING OCCUPATIONS 
1962 - 1995 





Percent 


Employment Change 


Percent of 


Occupation 


Chang* 


(thouaanda) 


Tola) Job Growth 


Computer eervice technician* 


97 


63 


0.21 


Legal aaaiaunta 


94 


43 


0.17 


Computer eyeteme analyata 


65 


217 


0.85 


Computer programmer* 


77 


206 


0.60 


Computer operator* 


76 


160 


0.62 


Oflioa machine repairer* 


72 


40 


0.16 


PhyaicaJ therapy aaeieunte 


66 


26 


0.09 


Electrical engineer* 


66 


209 


0.62 


Civil anginaering technieiana 


64 


23 


0.09 


Peripheral electronic date- 








proceaaing equipment operator* 


64 


31 


0.12 


Inaurance clerka, medical 


62 


63 


0.21 


Electrical and electronic* technieiana 


61 


222 


0.67 


Occupational therapiata 


60 


16 


0.06 


Surveyor helper* 


69 


23 


0.09 


Credit clerka, banking and inauranre 


64 


27 


0.11 


Phyaical therapiata 


64 


26 


0.10 


Employment interviewera 


63 


30 


0.12 


Mechanical engineer* 


62 


109 


0.43 


Mechanical engineering technieiana 


62 


26 


0.10 


Comprenion and injection mold 








machine operator*, plastic* 


60 


47 


0.19 



NoU: lueludtft only dtuiltd occupotiont *ilh 1962 tmployaaini of 26,000 or store. Dtu for IMS art tuttd od toodtrttt in nd projtcttoru 



Souxto; Tiblr compiled from Gtorf t T. Sil vtilri tt o/ , *Ouup»liorul Employ&tttl Pn^ciioiaThmjih MifMonthb Labor Beuuw t Vol. 
106. No. 11, Novtmktr 1W3, TobW J, p. 41. 
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fOHE JOBS ARE GOING . . . 





rc TCCnl VfCI *DC *D 


vccupsnon 


JbftpiOyMliL 


SboeBeking-sucbine operators 


-19.2 


Fara laborer* 


19.0 


AC ■ M A ^ A A M V *K A • MAMA 

stewroeo-cer repairers 


17.9 


Graduate assistants 


16.7 


Housekeepers, private household 


14.9 


Cbild-csre worker*, private boutebold 


14.8 


Maids and servants , privste boueebold 


H.7 


F*r» supervisors 


14.3 


F*raers, owners and tenants 


13.7 


Tisber-cutting and lotting workers 


13.6 


Secondery-scbool teacbers 


13.1 


OTHERS ARE GROWING. . . 





Percent Grovtb in 



Occupation Employment 

i)*te-proce»»ing-B*cbine siecbanics *157.1 

Paralegal personnel 143.0 

Co*jputer*sy*tefts analysts 112.4 

Cosputer operators 91.7 

Office-*)* cbine servicers 16.7 

Tax preparers 77.9 

Conputer programmers 77,2 

Aero-estroneutic tn|ineers 74, | 

Cnployneot interviewers 72.0 

Fast-food restaurant workers 69.4 

Child-care attendants 66.5 

Veterinarian* 66. 'i 



BUT THE FUTURE IS HERE. . . 



Estiseted Employment 

Occupation by 1990 

Industrial-robot production 600,000 

Geriatric aocial work 700,000 

Energy technicians 650, 0Q0 

Industri*l-l*ter processing 600,000 

Housing reb*bilit*tion 500,000 

Handling new syntbetic 400,000 

On-line emergency medical 400,000 

V*z*rdous-w*ste management 300,000 

Genetic engineering 250,000 

B ionic medical electronics 200,000 

laser, bologrspbic *nd optic*l-fiber m*inten*nce 200,000 

Source*: Bure*u of labor Statistic*, Forecesting International, Ltd., 
Occupational Forecasting, Inc. 
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FORTY OCCUPATIONS WILL ACCOUNT FOR ABOUT HALF OF ALL NEW JOBS GENERATED 

1982 - 1993 



Occupation 


Employment Change Percent 
(thousands) Change 


Ptrctnt of 

1 VMI VVU UiUn til 


All OCCUpAllOni 


25,600 


26 


1000 


Building cuttc4iani 


780 


26 


30 


Caihicri 


740 


47 


29 


StcfUrit* 


720 


30 


28 


Genera) clerk!, office 


700 


30 


2.7 


Sales clerk! 


690 


24 


2.7 


Numi, rtgiiurtd 


640 


49 


2.7 


Waitere and waitrewe* 


660 


34 


2.2 


Teachers, kindergarten and elementary 


610 


37 


2.0 


Truck driven 


430 


27 


1.7 


Nuning aidei and orderliei 


420 


35 


1.7 


Salee representative!, technical 


690 


29 


1.5 


Accountant! and auditors 


640 


40 


1.3 


Automotive mechanic! 


320 


36 


1.3 


Supervisor! of blue-collar worker! 


320 


27 


1.2 


Kitchen helpers 


300 


36 


1.2 


Guards and doorkeeper! 


600 


47 


1*2 


Food preparation and service workers. 


300 


37 


1.2 


fast food restaurants 


Managers, store 


Alt* 

290 


30 


1.1 


Carpenters 


250 


29 


1 0 


Electrical and electronic technicians 


220 


61 


0.9 


Licensed practical nurse! 


220 


37 


n q 

11*9 


Computer systems analysts 


220 


66 


n ft 

0.0 


Electrical engineers 


210 


# ft 

65 


n a 

II .0 


Computer programme rs 


210 


77 


0.6 


Maintenance repairers, general utility 


190 


26 


0.6 


Helpers, trades 


190 


31 


0.7 


Receptionists 


190 


49 


0.7 


Electricians ■ 


170 


32 


0.7 


Physicians 


160 


34 


0.7 


Clerical supervisors 


160 


65 


0.6 


Computer operators 


160 


76 


0.6 


Sales representatives, nontechnical 


160 


27 


0.6 


Lawyers 


160 


34 


0.6 


Stock clerks, atockroom and warehouse 


160 


19 


0.6 


Typists 


160 


16 


0.6 


Delivery and route workers 


160 


19 


0.6 


Bookkeepers, hand 


160 


16 


06 


Cooks, restaurants 


160 


42 


0.6 


Benk tellers 


140 


60 


06 


Cooks, short order, specialty, and fast food 


140 


32 


0.6 



Nou: Include* only detailed occupation! with 1982 employment of 25,000 cr more Data for 1995 art baud en moderate-trend projection* 

Source: T«b)« compiled from George T. SiU eetri tl o/., "Occupation*! Employment Projection* Through 1995." Hontht) Labor Rh i*u , Vol 
106, No 11, November 1983, Table 2, p. 45. 
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TABLE 10 

1986-87 EDUCATIONAL STATISTIC AL SUMMARY 



PUBLIC SCHOOL NKT KNROI.I.MKNT 1986-87 
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ERIC 



7 ' 




Total Bltatntary 






Sotal Stcondarv 




pountv 


taxi 


Sim 


Total 


Boys 


vlflF 


mil 


■arbour 

ftrKtity 

Boont 

Braxton 

Brookt 


1.146 
3.495 


1.061 
3.264 


2.207 
6.759 


474 

1.373 


Ami 

not 
1.392 


2.765 


2.087 


1.947 


4.034 


1.165 


1.123 


2.306 


1.059 
1.723 


957 
1.555 


2.01* 
3.218 


441 
642 


988 
789 


829 

1 .631 


Cabal 1 


4.423 


4.177 


6.600 


3.634 


3.622 


"1 A tL.£. 


Calhoun 


500 


553 


1.133 


311 


267 


573 


Clay 

Doddrldga 


725 


636 


1.361 


555 


567 


1.122 


511 


469 


960 


246 


217 


463 


Paytttt 


3.916 


3.491 


7 f 407 


1 .694 


1 .601 


J .295 


Ollaer 


517 


462 


979 


211 


178 


389 


fir Ant 


540 


522 


1.062 


526 


475 


1.001 


Gratnbrltr 


1.618 


1.665 


3.503 


1.546 


1.525 


3.071 


Haapshlrt 


600 


737 


1 .537 


724 


672 


1 * 390 


Hancock 


1.565 


1.529 


3.094 


1 .659 


1 .494 


3 • 193 


Hardy 


580 


549 


1.129 


391 


37© 


10*1 


Harrison 


3.792 


3.603 


7.395 


3.079 


2.607 


5.666 


Jackson 


1.161 


1.660 


3.541 


766 


762 


1.568 


Jtfftrson 


1.901 


1 .636 


3.539 


1 .366 


1 * 292 


2 .090 


Kanawha 


10.701 


9.795 


20 i 496 


6.536 


B. 0*9 


ID . 909 


Lawis 


940 


636 


1.776 


mAA 

844 


1At\ 


1 .704 


Lincoln 


1.466 


1*341 


2.629 


1.075 


1.121 


2.196 


Logan 


3.027 


2.825 


5.652 


2.417 


2.419 


4.636 


Marion 


3.240 


3.065 


6.305 


1.954 


1 All 

1.917 


3 .S71 


Marshall 


1.653 


1.774 


3.627 


1 .678 


1 .571 


3 .249 


Mason 


1.475 


1.359 


2.634 


1.160 


1.061 


2.241 


Warctr 


3.525 


3.340 


6.865 


2.994 


2.914 


5.906 


M intra 1 


1.776 


1.625 


3.401 


949 


604 


1.753 


Min90 


2.511 


2.246 


4.757 


1.971 


1 .676 


3.647 


Monongalia 


2.635 


2.670 


5.505 


2.429 


2.305 


4.734 


Monro* 


600 


572 


1.172 


531 


521 


1.052 


Morgan 


563 


544 


1.127 


525 


490 


1.015 


McDowell 


3.199 


3.030 


6.229 


1.674 


1.667 


3.361 


Nicholas 


1.591 


1.453 


3.044 


1.297 


1 .215 


2.512 


Ohio 


1.63? 


1.703 


3.535 


1.661 


1.599 


3.260 


Pandit ton 


517 


440 


957 


221 


200 


At » 

421 


Pltssants 


594 


482 


1.076 


229 


253 


462 


Pocahontas 


592 


496 


1.068 


253 


216 


471 


Prtston 


1.796 


1.565 


3.361 


1.466 


1 .370 


2.836 


Putnam 


2.965 


2.704 


5.669 


1*230 


1.220 


2.450 


Baltigh 


4.902 


4.496 


9.396 


3.573 


3.477 


7.050 


Randolph 


1.444 


1.352 


2.796 


1.178 


1.156 


2.336 


Bitchit 


735 


669 


1 .424 


297 


308 


605 


Boant 


1.020 


930 


1.950 


691 


592 


1.283 


Susnars 


751 


646 


1.397 


506 


506 


1.014 


Taylor 


1.069 


945 


2.034 


439 


466 


905 


Tucktr 


518 


479 


997 


260 


255 


515 


Tyltr 


762 


662 


1.444 


374 


321 


695 


Upshur 


1.716 


1.530 


3.246 


720 


696 


1.416 


Vtynt 


3.143 


2.697 


6.040 


1.631 


1.563 


3.194 


WtbituT 


622 


651 


1.673 


400 


370 


770 


Wttxtl 


1.418 


1.290 


2.706 


746 


731 


1.479 


Wirt 


320 


273 


593 


276 


250 


528 


Wood 


4.491 


4.129 


6.620 


3.643 


7.661 


7.524 


Wyoming 


2JM 




5.453 


hW 


MP 


?i?°9 


Total 


106.639 


96.215 


204.654 


72.469 


69.117 


141.566 
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TABLE 11 

1986-87 EDUCATIONAL STATISTICAL SUMMARY 



PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 1986-87 



County 


text 


gun 


X2U1 


•arbour 


99 


96 


195 


•arktlty 


270 


294 


564 


Soont. 


164 


165 


349 


Iraxton 


79 


63 


162 


Brookt 


176 


205 


361 


Cab* 11 


547 


505 


1*052 


Calhoun 


50 


47 


97 


Clay 


73 


79 


152 


Doddrldgt 


49 


40 


69 


Payttta 


303 


303 


606 


dinar 


49 


52 


101 


Grant 


56 


77 


135 


Crttnbrlt r 


221 


234 


455 


Haapihlrt 


101 


109 


210 


Hancock 


216 


221 


437 


Hardy 


75 


64 


139 


Harr lion 


436 


430 


666 


Jack ion 


176 


166 


344 


Jcfftrson 


246 


163 


429 


Kanawha 


1,179 


1.249 


2.428 


Levis 


109 


132 


241 


Lincoln 


134 


136 


272 


Logan 


260 


322 


610 


Marlon 


366 


395 


781 


War • ha 11 


246 


236 


484 


Ha ion 


166 


163 


351 


Marcar 


433 


364 


617 


Hlntral 


216 


167 


405 


Mingo 


203 


223 


426 


Monongalia 


302 


327 


629 


Monro* 


la 

/o 


76 


154 


Morgan 


66 


60 


126 


McDowt l l 


217 


256 


475 


Nicholas 


169 


145 


334 


Ohio 


273 


235 


506 


Pand ltton 


36 


55 


93 


Pltasanti 


46 


71 


119 


Pocahontas 


66 


47 


113 


Prtiton 


210 


225 


435 


Putnaai 


290 


253 


543 


laltlgh 


443 


496 


941 


Randolph 


152 


164 


316 


lltchlt 


65 


73 


1J6 


Roant 


97 


66 


163 


Submu 


55 


59 


114 


Taylor 


•5 


96 


181 


Tucktr 


52 


62 


114 


Tyltr 


•5 


66 


153 


Upihur 


136 


132 


270 


Wayn* 


306 


296 


604 


vtbittr 


61 


77 


156 


Vttzal 


191 


P8 


369 


Wirt 


47 


34 


81 


Wood 


610 


590 


1.200 


Wyoming 


2«1. 


226 


179 


Total 


11.164 


11.211 


22.401 
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CHURCH RELATED SCHOOLS 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 1986-87 



County 


Soys 




Total 


•arbour 








•arkslsy 


6 


5 


I? 


Soon* 


4 


2 


6 


•ranton 






mm 


tstookt 


I 




1 


cabs 11 


26 


12 

J* 


DO 


Calhoun 








CUy 


— 







Doddrldgt 


— 







raystte 


1 


2 


3 


cilMr 








cr«nt 


— 






Crttnbr ltr 


10 


5 


15 


Haapshlrt 


mm 


— 




Hancock 


25 


33 


56 


Hardy 








Harrison 


24 


20 


44 


Jackson 


5 


5 


10 


Jtff arson 


-~ 






Kanawha 


47 


45 


92 


Ltwts 








Lincoln 


— 


— 




Logan 




— 




Marlon 


5 


3 


a 


Marshall 


25 


23 


46 


Mason 


1 


5 


< 


Marctr 


2 


5 


7 


Mlntral 


mm 


— 


— 


Mingo 


7 


2 


9 


Monongalia 


36 


37 


73 


Monro* 


6 


o 


12 


Morgan 




1 


1 


McDoVtl I 




1 


1 


Nicholas 




— 




Ohio 


69 


59 


126 


Psndlston 


2 


2 




Pltasants 








Pocahontas 




— 


— 


Prsaton 


I 


2 


3 


Put nasi 


10 


16 


26 


Maltlgh 


9 


10 


16 


landolph 


3 


5 


• 


tltchlt 


I 


1 


2 


loans 


i 


6 


7 


SussMrs 








Taylor 








Tucktr 








Tyltr 








Upshur 


3 


5 


a 


Wayns 








Wtbstsr 








Vstssl 








wirt 








wood 


22 


22 


44 


Wyoming 


I 




1 



TOU1 352 360 112 
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TABLE 13 

1986-87 EDUCATIONAL STATISTICAL SUMMARY 66 

OTHER PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 1986-87 



C9WUV foil Qlrli Yotal 

Barbour - 

Mrktlty - 

Boont - 

Braxton - 

Brooks - 

Cat* 11 ... 

Calhoun - 

Clay ... 

Doddridge - 

Paytttt - 

Gllntr - 

Grant - 

Grttnbrltr - 

Haapshlrt - 

Hancock - 

Hardy - 

Harrison - 

Jackson - 

Jtfftmon - 

Kanawha - 

Ltvls - 

Lincoln - 

Logan - 

Marlon - 

Marshall - 

Kason - 

Htrctr - 

Hlntral - 

Mingo - 

Monongalia - - 

Monrot - 

Morgan - 

KC Dow* 11 ... 

Nicholas - 

Ohio 52 20 72 

Ptndltton - 

Pltasants - 

Pocahontas - 

Prtston - 

Putnaa - 

Raltlgh - 

Randolph - 

Rltchlt - 

Roant - 

Taylor - 

Tucktr ~ 

tyltr " 

Upshur . 

Waynt . 

Wtbsttr 

Wttxtl . 

Wirt _ 

Wood ' 

Wyoming I 

5 * 20 72 



IEKLC 0 0 



TABLE 14 
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1'"' S3 to 1998 19 
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County 

•arbour 
ItrktUy 



Ntt fcigjUm 

Incraut 

\3StJl <p^rI Mt> 



3ratton 
Sroota 

Cabal I 

Ctlhoun 
CUy 

Doddrldfo 

rayatta 

Cllaar 

Grant 

Cretnbrlar 
Katp.hira 

Hancock 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Jackson 

Jtfftrton 

Kanaka 

tawla 

Lincoln 

tofan 

Marlon 

Mar«n*U 

Ma ton 

Harctr 

Mineral 

Mln9o 

MononialU 

Monroo 

Morgan 

HcOovilI 

Wlcholaa 

Ohio 

Mndltton 

PUa»tne» 

rocahontaa 

frekton 

KitnMi 

ftalalfh 

Randolph 

Uttchtt 

Koarw 

Simars 



Taylor 

Tockar 

tylar 

Upshur 

Varna 

tfabatar 

Vattal 

Wirt 



ierJc 



Vyoaint 
Total 



1/4/19 



3.030 
9,543 
• .101 
2.172 
4. MS 

1S.J74 
1.712 
2.417 
1.307 

10.227 

I.3SS 
2.047 
• .JJS 
2.S36 
3.985 



1.392 
1.478 
1.385 
5.918 
7.12b 

13.849 
4.S94 
I. $99 

3.143 
2.34S 

2.920 
1.441 
2.017 
4.4SI 
I.S49 

2.438 
3.9SS 

1.041 
IS. 41* 

JLM1 



2.9S1 
9.122 
3.173 
2.119 
4.812 

13.038 
1.397 
2.404 
1.337 
9.SI4 

1.324 
1.9S1 
$.127 
2.920 
5,722 



(99) 
279 
(235) 
(33) 
(13) 

(333) 
(IS) 
(13) 
(30) 

(413) 

(31) 
(34) 
(203) 
34 

(233) 



1.37b 
1.47b 
1.539 
5.331 
7.303 

13.240 
4.347 
1.343 
3.173 
2.2*5 

2.732 
1.391 
1.393 
4.339 
3.313 

2.333 
3.349 

1.037 
IS. 222 



333. 932 323.333 



(17) 
(3) 
(23) 
(3b) 
(22) 

(409) 
(47) 
(33) 
33 
(30) 

(133) 

(32) 
(122) 
(123) 
(224) 

(30) 
(109) 
(4) 
(194) 
-Uttl 

(7.303) 

(2.23%) 



Carttfltd 
Mult 
Studanta 
J Hi-!! 

3.50 
1.40 
23.20 

-0- 

-0- 

23.30 
17.33 
-0- 

l.lf 
IS. 20 

15.54 
4.03 
•0- 
0.30 

-0- 



1.321 
12.303 
5.197 
3.043 
33.102 


1.333 
12.321 
3. 131 
3.031 
34.244 


12 
(234) 
(43) 
(12) 
(333) 


1.01 
40.33 

7.94 
•0* 
33.70 


3.230 
4.993 
10.432 
9.372 
3.310 


3.092 
4.913 
10.139 
9.332 
3.327 


(133) 
(33) 
(233) 
(290) 
(233) 


4.39 

32.20 
22.20 
3.20 

-o- 


4.372 
12.343 
4.309 
3.793 
9.344 


4.343 
11.343 
4.723 
3.313 
9.333 


(24) 
(499) 

(33) 
(279) 
(3) 


13.30 
92.70 
3.10 
22.10 
33.10 


2.127 
2.073 
9.243 
5.372 
3.495 


2.133 
2.033 
3.337 
3.232 
3.443 


9 

(19) 
(353) 
(140) 

(30) 


3.30 

•0- 

151.20 
9.40 
0.30 



2.03 
7.41 
0.10 
3.10 
23.20 

30.30 
12.10 
0.37 
9.23 
9.20 

4.33 
0.20 
2.02 
1. 31 
7.00 

4.30 

11.00 
-0- 
0.70 

• 2L.2S 

333.20 
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Mat 

tnrolloent 
w/ Adult 
ftudants 
Uifcil 

2.933.30 
9.323.40 
3.399.20 
2.319.00 
4.312.00 

13.031.30 
1.714.33 
2.404.00 
1.333.19 
9.329.20 

1.339.34 
1.913.03 
3.127.00 
2.920.30 

3.722.00 

1.334.01 
12.331.33 
3.153.94 
3.031.00 
34.230.70 

3.096.39 
4.947.20 
10.211.20 
9.333.20 
3.327.00 

4.331.30 
11.933.70 
4.732.10 
3.333.10 
9.371.10 

2.141.30 
2.033.00 
3.733.20 
3.241.40 
3.443.30 

1.377.03 
1.432.41 
I.5J9.I0 
5.337.10 
1.331.20 

13.32C J 
4.339.10 
1.343.37 
3.135.23 
2.104.20 

2.733.33 
1*391.20 
1.397.02 
4. 132. 31 
3.322.00 

2.392.30 

3.330.00 

1.037.00 
13.222.70 
-1.227.70 



ctnifitd ami] M 

Jin-it. tuiiis, . 



473 
1.433 
331 
701 
933 

2.731 
429 
321 
239 

1.233 

239 
333 
939 
433 
343 

334 
2.097 
990 
343 

3.750 

531 
730 

1.023 
1.731 
1.217 

738 

2.100 
1.143 
327 
1.313 

450 
402 

1.321 
1.023 
1.331 

383 

211 
323 
1.070 
1.032 

1.841 
1.043 
293 
899 
422 

343 
301 
392 
703 
1.093 

438 

713 
201 
3.317 
- 331 



324 
1.310 
773 
822 
939 

2.822 
-32 
388 

235 
1.232 

218 
300 
873 
503 
624 

375 
2.047 
979 
863 
6.269 

337 
751 
1.169 
1.656 
1.447 

745 
1.961 
924 
948 

1.377 

460 
364 

1.207 
909 
1.205 

330 
235 
302 

1.045 

1.189 

1.889 
934 
239 
321 
397 

323 
300 
370 
703 
1.117 

403 
878 

191 
3.139 



327.214.20 34.107 S3. 488 



t n f9U0f"t 
IncraaM 

or 

49 
42 
92 
(79) 
4 

(109) 
(97) 
81 
(14) 
(31) 

(41) 
(33) 
(94) 

37 
(21) 

It 
(50) 
(U) 

15 
339 

(2,) 
(29) 
146 
(105) 
230 

7 

(119) 
(222) 
121 
(6) 

10 
(10) 
(114) 
(111) 
(126) 

(33) 
24 
(23) 
(25) 
117 

46 

(109) 
(38) 
(78) 

(23) 

(20) 

(1) 
(22) 

(3) 

22 

(33) 

(35) 

(10) 
(178) 
JLUfii 

(639.) 



(1.16%) 
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CHURCH RELATED SCHOOLS 
NET ENROLLMENT SUMMARY 1986-87 







Total ll«Mntarv 






Total Sacondarv 






Grand Total 




County 


BOVl 


Olrli 


Total 

IT. Hi 


Boys 


Olrla 


Total 


Bovi 


Girls 


Total 


•arbour 


4 


4 


6 


1 


1 


2 


5 


5 


10 


Mrktlty 


159 


no 


329 


27 


40 


67 


106 


210 


396 


Boont 


26 


23 


49 


14 


6 


20 


40 


29 


69 


Braxton 












mm 








Brooks 


100 


111 


219 


3 


3 


6 


111 


114 


225 


Cabal I 


336 


296 


634 


130 


129 


259 


466 


425 


693 


Calhoun 






• — 






m» 




■ ■ 




CUy 


21 


20 


41 


2 


9 


11 


23 


29 


52 


Doddrldgt 




















Paytttt 


14? 


127 


269 


9 


16 


25 


151 


143 


294 


Cllnar 












mm 


™ — 


■ ■ 


~ ■ 


Grant 


1 


5 


6 








1 


5 


6 


Crttnbrltr 


75 


92 


167 


51 


39 


90 


126 


131 


257 


Hanpshlrt 




















Hancock 


261 


261 


522 


114 


107 


221 


375 


366 


743 


Hardy 










™ ~ 


™ — 


™ — 




• ™ 


Harrison 


162 


164 


326 


120 


103 


223 


262 


267 


549 


Jack ion 


50 


32 


62 


35 


33 


66 


65 


65 


150 


Jtfftraon 




















Kanawha 


786 


740 


1526 


164 


196 


362 


970 


936 


1906 


Law Is 


43 


23 


66 








43 


23 


66 


Lincoln ' 












mm 


™ — 




■ * 


Logan 












~™ 








Marlon 


362 


352 


714 


42 


47 


09 


404 


399 


603 


Marshall 


226 


230 


456 


97 


109 


206 


323 


339 


662 


Haion 


23 


24 


47 


17 


23 


40 


40 


47 


67 


Marctr 


66 


109 


195 


30 


46 


78 


116 


157 


273 


Hlntral 


72 


66 


136 




~ ~ 


~ • 


72 


66 


138 


Mingo 


174 


140 


314 


16 


24 


42 


192 


164 


356 


Monongalia 


120 


155 


275 


112 


117 


229 


232 


272 


504 


Monro* 


42 


45 


67 


19 


21 


40 


61 


66 


127 


Morgan 


9 


7 


16 


6 


6 


12 


15 


13 


26 


McDottall 


50 


42 


92 


10 


16 


20 


60 


60 


120 


Nicholas 


4 


6 


10 








4 


6 


10 


Ohio 


463 


476 


961 


223 


226 


449 


706 


704 


1410 


Ptndltton 


6 


2 


10 


4 


5 


9 


12 


7 


19 


Pltaianti 


6 


3 


9 


2 


1 


3 


6 


4 


12 


Pocahontas 


24 


22 


46 


5 


6 


11 


29 


26 


57 


Prtiton 


12 


10 


22 


13 


13 


26 


25 


23 


46 


Put nan 


127 

m m * 




HA 




t J 




A7l 




<$?<$ 


ftaltlgh 


192 


175 


367 


64 


69 


153 


256 


264 


520 


Randolph 


44 


41 


•5 


11 


19 


30 


55 


60 


115 


Rltchlt 


5 


11 


16 


0 


7 


15 


13 


16 


31 


Boant 


1 


3 


4 




3 


3 


1 


6 


7 


Swan 


3 
« 


* 

v 












0 


Q 


Taylor 


6 


6 


14 


— 




— 


6 


6 


14 






















Tyltr 




















Upshur 


26 


27 


55 


21 


21 


42 


49 


46 


97 


tfaynt 
















mm 




ttobstar 




















Ifatitl 




















Wirt 




















Vood 


no 


63 


193 


126 


04 


210 


236 


167 


403 


vyoalng 


13 


14 


27 


6 


6 


14 


19 


22 


41 


Total 


4406 


4254 


0662 


1500 


1652 


3240 


5996 


5906 


11.902 



ERIC 3<-8 
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OTHER PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
NET ENROLLMENT SUMMARY 1986-87 



total Ml— um p» total Bfgflia Criui tat»\ 



County 


yovs 


Clrls 


Total 


Boys 


Olrls 


Total 


Bovi 


Olrls 


Total 


Barbour 


• 




• 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 




Bar let lay 


59 


61 


120 


17 


13 


30 


76 


74 


150 


Boons 












- 


m 


m 




Braiton 




















Brooks 




_ 


_ 


_ 




- 


- 


- 


- 


Cabal 1 


• 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 






- 


Calhoun 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 




- 


- 


Clay 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 






- 


Doddridge 




















Paytttt 




- 


- 


- 


- 


- 




- 


- 


Gllfttr 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 




- 


- 


Grant 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 




- 


- 


Crttnbrltr 


2 


2 


4 


- 


1 


1 


2 


3 


5 


HaBpsnirt 




















Hancock 




_ 


- 


- 


- 


- 




- 


- 


Hardy 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Harrison 


12 


6 


IS 


- 


- 


- 


12 


6 


16 


Jackson 




















Jtfftrson 


52 


44 






A 








QQ 


Kanawha 


103 


74 


177 


3 




3 


106 


74 


160 


UwlS 




- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Lincoln 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


m 


- 


- 


Logan 


- 


- 




- 


- 


• 








fUrlon 


4 


1 


5 








A 


i 




Marshall 




















Mason 




- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Htrctr 






- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Hlntral 




• 




- 


- 


- 


* 


- 




Mingo 


1 
















1 


Monongalia 


102 


94 


196 


_ 


- 




102 


94 


196 


Monro* 






- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Morgan 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


HcDowtll 


1 


- 


1 


- 


- 


- 


1 


- 


1 


Nicholas 




















Ohio 


247 


192 


439 


232 


66 


320 


479 


260 


759 


PftftdlAton 

If IN • W V 


















- 


P It at ants 






_ 






- 


- 


- 


- 


Pocahontas 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Prtaton 




















Putna* 


— 




_ 


_ 




- 


- 


- 


- 


laltlgh 


35 


34 


69 


i 




1 


36 


34 


70 


tandolph 


12 


• 


20 


i 


1 


2 


13 


9 


22 


lltchlt 


4 


4 


• 








4 


4 


6 


loans 












*• 








SuMtrs 


e 


• 


14 




1 


i 


6 


9 


15 


Taylor 




















Tucktr 


• 












m 






tyltr 














m 






Upshur 






m 




m 










Wayna 








• 










m 


tftbsttr 






m 














Vttttl 






m 










mm 




wirt 




















Wood 


151 


165 


336 


m 






151 


165 


336 


Wyoming 


13 


7 


20 




m 




13 


7 


20 


total 


•04 


720 


1.524 


256 


105 


361 


1.060 


625 


1.665 



r o 
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STATE EDUCATION STATISTICS, 1987-48 (Cont) 

Resources 



Average Teacher 
Salarj 



Puptl-Teicher RaUo 



Federal Funds 
As Percent of 
School Revenues 



Expenditures 
Per Pupil 



Estimated 
IMS 



1987 



IMS 



1987 



1987 



1986 



1987 



1986 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

JXfuia of Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho; 
HI in oil 
Indiana 

Iowa 
Kan us 

Kentucky 
Louisiana 

M'ine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 
Montana 
Nebnska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jertcv 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakott 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 

South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 

Varmool 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

VS. Average 



S23320 (41) 

40,424 (I) 

27^88 (22) 

20340 (SO) 

33.159 (5) 



523,200 (35) 

39,769 (1) 

25,972 (23) 

19,904 (49) 

31,219 (5) 



.28,651 
33,487 
29.573 
34,705 
25,198 

26,190 
28,785 
22,242 
29,663 
2A881 

24,847 
24,647 
24353 
21309 
23,425 



( 8 
°3 

08) 

06) 
(16) 
(44) 
(12) 
(25) 

(30) 
(32) 
(35) 
(48) 
(40) 

(8) 



30,933 
30,293 
32,926 
29.900 
20.562 (49) 



(38; 

(42 
(21 
(37) 

(9) 



24,709 
23,798 
22,683 
27,600 
24,019 

30,720 
24,158 
34,500 
24,900 
21.660 

.27.606 
21.630 
28,060 
29.177 
32,858 



24.403 (34) 

19.758 (51) 

23,785 <39) 

25.558 07) 

22.572 (43) 



24.519 
27,193 
28317 
21,736 
29,122 
27,134 

820,008 



(33) 



(24) 



27387 (17) 
28.902 
27,467 
33,797 



(2) 

23,833 (30) 

24,200 (27) 

26,815 (20) 

21,480 (43) 

28238 (12) 

25581 (24) 

22,615 (38) 

23,459 01) 

22,476 (39) 

21,196 (48) 

21.257 (47) 



28,893 (8) 

28,410 (10) 

31500 (4) 

28^40 (II) 

19.447 (50) 



23,435 (32) 

23^06 (33) 

21,834 (42) 

26,960 (19) 

21,869 (40) 

28,718 (9) 

23,850 (29) 

32,000 (3) 

23.879 (28) 

21,284 (46) 

26,248 (22) 
21.468 (44] 
26,690 
27,422 
31.079 

23,201 (34) 
18.781 

22,627 
24.903 
23J03S (36) 

21,835 
25,039 
27.2*5 
21.446 
27,815 
28,103 

826,556 




21.6 
20.7 

17.2 (27) 

17.9 (32) 

15.6 (14) 

15.4 (12) 
18.2 (35) 

18.5 (38) 
14.9 (7) 



17.1 
13.9 
20.1 
17.1 
18.8 



04) 
(3) 
(45) 
04) 
(41) 



162 (19) 

15.8 (16) 

15.1 (9) 

20.2 (46) 
160 (17) 



17.1 05) 
144 (5) 

20.2 (45) 
17.4 08) 
19.0 (41) 

164 OD 

15.6 (15) 

151 (8) 

20.4 (46) 

15.9 (17) 



14.0 (5) 14.7 (6) 
18.9 
15.2 
18.2 

15.6.(14) 15.3 (9) 



(42) 19.0 (41) 
(10) 15.4 (11) 
05) 18.7 09) 




173 07) 
155 (13) 




17.6 



18.1 02) 
169 04) 
18.3 (341 
163 (19) 
15.0 0) 

17.3 07) 
15.6 (15) 
19.9 (44) 
173 06) 

23.4 (SI) 



168 03) 

20.5 (48) 

15.3 (9) 

163 (19) 

14.0 Q) 

17.7 



11.7* (4) 
11.7 (4) 

9.0 (13) 
11.5 0) 

7.1 OD 



4.9 
4.4 

7.7 
10.3 
7.2 



08) 

(451 
(18) 
01) 
00) 



7.1 00 

118 0) 

8.9 (14) 

4.3 (48) 

49 08) 



S.I 
4.8 
!1.6 
11.5 
6.4 



04) 
(41) 

(6) 
0) 
06) 



5.1 04) 
4.9 08) 
5.9 01) 

4.2 (49) 
10.5 (10) 

63 07> 

8.5 (16) 
61 09) 
4 4 (45) 
3.4 (51) 

4-4 (45) 

112 (I) 

4.8 (41) 

7.9 07) 

9.4 (12) 

5.3 03) 

5.6 02) 

SfB' 

4.5 (44) 
8.9 (14) 

!!:? ft 

7.1 01 

61 09) 



11.8% (6) 
10.2 (12) 
10.7 (9) 
11.4 0) 
7.3 02) 



4.9 
3.5 
8.1 
111 
7.6 



(41) 
(51) 
(18) 
(8) 

00) 



8.2 (17) 

10.5 (II) 

9.5 (13) 

4.6 (47) 
4.8 (43) 

5.2 07) 

4.8 (43) 

13.3 (1) 

106 (10) 

6.2 08) 



5.4 
5.0 
5.9 
4.3 
110 



06) 
09) 



48 

(5) 



6.5 06) 

7.0 03) 

65 06) 
5.0 09) 

4.2 (49) 

4.8 (43) 

124 0) 

57 03) 

8.8 (16) 

9.0 (15) 

5.7 03) 

5.9 00) 

66 fi~ 

5.1 08) 
4 9 (41) 

9.3 (14) 

111 (4 

112 0 

7.4 01 
5.7 03) 



5.1 04) 5.8 02) 



6.3 
7.5 
4.7 
3.7 

6.4% 



07) 
(19) 
(43) 
(50) 



61 

7.9 
4.8 
3.6 

6.7% 



09) 
(19) 

(SO) 



$2573 (49) 

8,010 (I) 

3544 05) 

2.733 (46) 

3,728 00) 



4,147 
5,435 
4,825 
5.742 
3.794 



(18) 

P> 
(9) 

(4) 

05) 



3374 09) 

3.787 06) 

2565 (48) 

4,106 (19) 

3556 04) 



$2565 (47) 

8304 (1) 

3336 04) 

2,658 (45) 

3543 05) 

3.975 (17) 

4.743 (6) 

4.610 (8) 

5337 (4) 

3529 07) 

2,966 (43) 

3.807 00 

2,484 (49) 

3,781 02) 

3375 06) 



3,808 
3,933 
2.733 
3,069 
3,850 

4,777 
5,145 
4353 
4,180 
2350 

3,472 
4,194 
3,756 
3573 
3.933 

5.953 
3558 
6.497 
3,129 
3.437 



04) 

OD 
(46) 
(44) 

03) 

(10) 
0) 
(14) 
(17) 
(51) 

06) 
(16) 
09) 
02) 
00 

0) 
03) 

0) 
(41) 
07) 



3.671 01) 

3.099 (42) 

4337 (1$) 

4.616 (II) 

4.983 (8) 



3237 
3.097 
2.827 
3.409 
2.415 

4399 
3,780 
3.964 
3,784 
4323 
5201 

83,977 



(40) 
(43) 
(45) 
08) 

(50) 

(13) 
08) 
00) 
07) 
(12) 
(6) 



3,619 
3,829 
2,486 
3.187 
3.472 

4.447 
4562 
4.176 
3,941 
2362 

3,18V 
4,091 
3634 
3,440 
3542 



04) 
00) 
(48) 

09) 
02) 

(10) 
(9) 
(12) 
(18) 
(3D 

08) 
(15) 
03) 
03) 
06) 



5570 (3) 

3.195 07) 

6.011 (2) 

2.948 (44) 

3,483 01) 

3527 09) 
3,146 (40) 
4.141 (14) 
4325 (11) 
4.667 (7) 

3.058 (41) 

3.051 (42) 

2612 (46) 

3298 05) 

2390 (50) 

4,031 (16) 

3520 00) 

3,881 (19) 

3528 (28) 
4.168 (13) 
5,114 (5) 

$3,756 
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TABLE 

NoN-irc lulu..*. professional loucaiors 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



COUNTIES 



ERIC 



BARBOUR 
BLRKllEY 
BOONC 
BRAXION 
BROOKE 
CAHEll 
CAIHOUN 
ClAY 

UOOORIOCC 
FAYETTE 
CIlHtR 
CRANI 

GREENBRIER 
HAMPSHIRE 
HANCOCK 
HAROY 
HARRISON 
JACKSON 
JEFFERSON 
KANAWHA 
LEWIS 
LINCOLN 
LOGAN 
MARION 
MARSHALL 
MASON 
MCDOWELL 
MERCER 
MINERAL 
MINGO 
MONONGALIA 
MONROE 
MORGAN 
NICHOLAS 
OHIO 

PtNOLETON 
PLEASANTS 
POCAHONTAS 
PRESTON 
PUTNAM 
RAIFIGH 
RANDOLPH 
RIICHIE 
ROANf 
SUMNRS 
TAYLOR 
TUCKER 
IYLTR 
UPSHUR 
WAYNE 
WtOSIER 
WTT/El 
WIRT 
WOOD 
WYOMING 
PEAT AND RLI NO 

TOTALS 



WMRTR OF NON-RF TUNNING 
PHOTESSIONAl EUUCAIOHS 



1900 09 



1986-87 ,f| n7 bd 



I? 
so 

40 

21 

6 
59 

6 
IS 

5 

M 

7 

IS 
IS 
15 
7 
7 

SB 
27 
2B 
100 
16 
M 
70 
27 
14 
14 
S4 
21 
16 
4B 
49 
9 
24 
16 
14 
4 
4 

l> 
27 
54 
S4 
SO 

9 
ST 
14 
10 
10 
II 
19 
40 
17 
II 

2 
67 
25 
NA 

1466 



40 
44 

7 

II 
69 
55 
II 
10 
42 
12 
19 
20 
14 
II 

2 
>9 
55 
24 
191 
28 
IB 
2S 
10 

2 
19 
J7 

0 
29 
J4 
J9 

8 

17. S 
IB 
14 
9 
0 
6 
25 
2> 
65 
45 
15 
21 
9 
II 
14 
7 

77 
14 
14 

17 
> 

55 
H» 
NA 



IS47 



I? 
57 
52 
21 
16 
95 
21 
IS 
4 

5> 
70 
20 
47 
21 
>4 
16 
52 
J5 
51 
206 
70 
J9 
67 
J4 
24 
55 
92 
40 
J4 
54 
6S 
12 
J5 
J9 
26 
6 

7 
II 
47 
54 
105 
75 
10 
71 

9 
24 
20 
l> 
20 
S6 
14 
24 
10 
% 
27 

7 



2054 



PERCENTAGE OF 
COUNTY PROFESS IONA| 
EDUCATORS NON-RE IUNNING 
(FIE) 
I9B6-0TI I90T- BQ 



5.05 
8.02 

11.56 
9.48 
1.75 
5.12 
4.54 

10.09 

.5.0? 

stM 
6.64 
8. 89 
J. SO 
7.27 

\.n 

5.10 
4.19 
6.14 
7.JI 
7.71 
7.22 
9.51 
12.12 
J.9I 
2.95 
4. IS 
B.78 
2.S9 
4.SS 
8.70 
7.17 
5.55 
16.70 
4.15 
2.85 
S.75 
S.27 
10.19 

6.s; 

6.45 
5.26 
7.56 
6.47 
10. SB 
8.00 
4.67 
9.75 
7.61 
6.11 
6.71 
9.55 
5.05 
5.47 
5.17 
4.6S 



5. JS 
7.61 

10.69 
S.I5 
5.79 
6.79 
2.54 
7. SI 

10.76 
6.S9 

11.16 

IS. 47 
4.42 
7.97 
2.01 

I. 4/ 
4.56 
9.19 

6. J4 
7.92 

12.55 
5.06 
S.92 
2.67 
.41 
5.65 
5.72 
.00 
6. II 
6.25 
5.91 
4.80 

12. SO 
4.7S 
2.95 
8.S6 
6.9S 
4.95 
6.09 
4.45 
6.18 

II. 45 
10.86 
10.19 

5.»9 
5.?> 
IS. 46 
4.% 
7.00 
2.49 
7.89 
6. IS 
4.17 
4.54 
6.74 



5.60 



1900419 



5.97 
0.9S 
12.88 
9.75 
4.80 
8.9S 
15.21 
8.62 
4.16 
8.2S 
20.45 
IS.9S 
10.77 
II. 45 
0.87 
12. SO 
6.26 
9.7S 
12.91 
6.6S 
12.66 
11.27 
10.40 
5.06 
',.00 
10.51 
15.10 
4.6S 
9.86 
10.26 
9.67 
7.27 
25.45 
10.28 
5.5$ 
5.62 
6.19 
9.52 
11.48 
10.55 
10.65 
6.62 
7.% 
10.09 
5.5S 
1 1 . 70 
19. 60 
9.42 
6.54 
6.49 
7.08 
0.42 
15.90 
8.26 
5.21 
NA 



9.04 



1906-87 



PERCENTAGE OF 
S»" r PROFESSIONAL 

HON P' TURNING 
(FIT) 
1907-60 



.05 

.21 

.20 

.00 

,02 

.25 

.02 

,06 

.02 

.14 

.02 

.05 

.06 

.05 

.02 

.02 

.16 

.11 

.11 

.60 

.(Hi 

.14 

.55 

.11 

.05 

.05 

.25 

.06 

.06 

.20 

.20 

.05 

.10 

.06 

.05 

.01 

.01 

.05 

.11 

.14 

.25 

.12 

.05 

.15 

.05 

.04 

.04 

.0* 

.00 

.17 

.07 

.04 

.01 

.26 

.10 



6.26 



.04 

.21 

.19 

.05 

.04 

.2*1 

.02 

.04 

.04 

.18 

.05 

.08 

.08 

.06 

.04 

.01 

.16 

.14 

.10 

.82 

.12 

.07 

.10 

.07 

.01 

.08 

.16 

.00 

.12 

.15 

.16 

.05 

.07 

.07 

.06 

.05 

.05 

.02 

.11 

,<h 

.28 

.19 

.06 

.09 

.05 

.05 

.06 

.05 

.09 

.06 

.06 

.07 

.01 

.25 

.15 



1960.09 



5.60 



.05 

.25 

.25 

.09 

.07 

.4? 

.09 

.06 

.02 

.25 

.09 

.09 

.21 

.09 

.15 

.01 

.25 

.15 

.22 

.91 

.12 

.17 

.50 

.15 

.11 

.15 

.41 

.10 

.15 

.2* 

.28 

.05 

.15 

.17 

.11 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.21 

.24 

.46 

.11 

.04 

.09 

.04 

.11 

.09 

.Ob 

.09 

.16 

.C6 

.11 

.04 

.42 

.12 

.05 



9.04 
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TABLE 19 
EDUCATION DAILY 



May 4 t 7 ]?989 



STATE EDUCATION STATISTICS, 1987-88 
Student Performance 



American College 
Testing Program 
(21 fates) 



Scholastic 
Aptitude Test 
(22atates) 



Graduation Rate 



1*88 

Score 



19S7 
Score 



Score 
Change 



1988 
Score 



1987 
Score 



Score 
Change 



Alabama 


18.1 


(21) 


18.0 




+0.1 


(S) 

l-v 










^^^^ 




Alaaka 


18.4 


[19) 


18.7 


(19) 


-0.3 


(26) 


m < 












Arizona 


19J 




19 3 


(9) 


0.0 


(7) 


■Ml 












Arkansas 


17.9 


(25) 


17.8 


(24) 


40.1 


(5) 


— 














California 






1 1 


908 


(4) 


906 


(9) 


+2 


(6) 


Colorado 


19.7 


CO 


19.9 


(4) 


-0.2 


(23) 


^^^^ 












Connection 








908 


(4) 


9)2 


(5) 


-4 


(13) 


Dchware 


— 




mm 




m—mm 




899 


(10) 


910 


(6) 


-it 


(22) 


District of Columbia 

















839 


(21) 


842 


OS) 


-3 


(9) 


Florida 














Eyu 


(13) 


• 00 


(13) 




(9) 


Georgia 


m 












848 


(19) 


840 


(20) 


+8 


(1) 


Hawaii 






- 








886 


05) 


881 


(16) 


+7 


(2) 


Idaho 


19J 


(9) 


19.0 


(14) 


♦0.3 


(!) 








Illinois 


18.9 


05) 


18.9 


(15) 


0.0 


C7) 


— 









— 




Indian! 


— 


MM 




870 


(18) 


874 


(18) 


-4 


(13) 




Ml 


(1) 


20.3 


{ 2) 


0.0 


t */ 














Kansas 


19*1 


(\2) 


19*3 


(9) 


-07 
















Ksaituckv 


18-2 




18 3 




-0.1 
















Louisiana 


17.1 


(27) 


16.9 


(27) 




(3) 


— 









— 




Malbe 


— 








896 


0D 


899 


(10) 


-3 


(9) 




















014 








lyifcatAg Ktug tit 














906 


w 


909 






I' J 


Michigan 


18.8 




18.8 




0.0 


V*/ 










Minnesota 


19.9 


(3) 


20.2 


(3) 


-0.3 


(26) 


— 








— 




Mistiasippi 


162 


(28) 


163 


(28) 


-0.1 


(18) 














Missoun 


19.1 


(12) 


19.2 


(12) 


-0.1 


(18) 














Mooiam 


19.9 




19.9 


f4) 


0.0 


rrv 
\'/ 














Nebraska 


19.8 




19.8 


CD 


0.0 


f7) 














Nevada 


19.0 




19.1 




-O.I 


(18) 














NewMsmpshux 








933 


(i) 


938 


(i) 




05) 


New Jcncy 














893 


(12) 


892 


(14) 


♦1 


(8) 


New Mexico 


1S.0 


(22) 


18.0 


(21) 


0.0 


C7) 








New York 








889 


(14) 


894 


02) 


"^5 


05) 


North Carolina 














84) 


(20) 


838 


(21) 


♦3 


(5) 


North Dakota 


"l!7 


(18) 


~18.8 


07) 


~^o.l 


(18) 








Ohk> 


19.3 


(9) 


19.3 




0.0 
















Oklahoou 


11.0 


(22) 


17.7 


(S 


40.3 


{Ji 










~ 




Oregon 










923 


(2) 


928 


(2) 




05) 


Pctinfyivania 














886 




891 




-5 


05) 


Rhode Island 














900 


898 


83 


♦2 


(6) 


South Carolina 














838 


(22) 


832 


(22) 


46 


(3) 


South Dakota 


~!9.8 


(5) 


*"l9.6 


(8) 


T0.2 


(3) 








Tensest** 


ItO 


(22) 


18.0 


(21) 


ao 


(7) 














Tcjou 












879 


(17) 


875 


(17) 


♦4 


(4) 


Utah 


"ia.9 


(15) 


H9 


05) 


~o.o 


(7) 








Vermont 














909 


(3) 


914 


0) 


-5 


05) 


Virginia * 
Waahmgton 














902 


(8) 


907 


(8) 


-5 


05) 




















Wat Virginia 


17.6 


(26) 


17.6 


(26) 


0.0 


O) 














Wiaoonsin 


20.2 


C) 


20.4 


0) 


-0.2 


(23) 














Wyoming 


19.S 


(8) 


19.9 


(4) 


-0.4 


(28) 














VS. Average 


I8J8 




18.7 




+0.1 




904 




906 




-2 





1987 



1986 



70.2 
66.7 
64.4 
77.5 
66.1 

73.7 
80.5 
70.1 
55.5 
58.6 



86.4 
821 
67.4 
60.1 
79.3 



77.2 
71.7 
629 
67.8 
88.4 



(34) 
(41) 
(45) 
08) 
(42) 

(26) 
0D 
(35) 
(51) 
(50) 



625 (47) 

70.8 (33) 

78.8 (14) 

75.7 (22) 

73.7 (2) 



(9) 
(39) 
(49) 
03) 



67.3 
68.3 
63.0 
78.0 
66.7 

73.1 
89.8 
70.7 
56.8 
620 

62.7 
70.8 
79.0 
75.8 
75.2 

87.5 
81.5 
68.6 
61.8 
765 



(<0) 
(37) 
(47) 
05) 
(42) 

(29) 
•(2) 
(34) 

(51) 
(49) 

(48) 
(33) 
03) 
(21) 
(23) 

(5) 
(8) 
06) 
(50) 
(20) 



74.5 (23) 
765 (20) 
624 (48) 

90.6 (1) 
64.8 (44) 

74.4 (24) 

276.2 (6) 

86.7 (4) 
711 (31) 



76.6 (19) 
767 (18) 
67.8 (38) 
91.4 (1) 
63.3 (46) 

75.6 (22) 



87.2 
88.1 
73.1 



(6) 
(4) 
(29) 



727 (29) 73.3 (28) 



09) 
(32) 
(46) 
(37) 
(3) 



828 (8) 

726 (30) 

728 (2<i) 

78.7 (15) 

69.4 (36) 



66.9 
79.7 
67.8 
65.1 
80.6 

78.0 
74.0 
77.8 
76.2 
85.4 
S9.3 



(40) 
02) 
(37) 
(43) 
00) 

06) 
(25) 
(17) 
(21) 
(7) 
(2) 



77.6 (16) 

72.3 (31) 

64.2 (45) 

70.0 (35) 

89.7 (3) 

80.4 (11) 
71.6 02) 

74.1 (26) 

78.5 (14) 

67.3 (•») 

64.5 (43) 

81.5 (8) 

67.4 (39) 
64.3 (44) 
80.3 (12) 



77.6 
73.9 
75.2 
75.2 
863 
81.2 



06) 
(27) 
(23) 
(23) 
(7) 
00) 



71.1 



71.6 



ERIC 



WtMm0m k wmf&m m $ AT Mf w ACT Mrti tfaw* H tdMurtari to •»» tuu 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



312 



(more) 



TABLE 20 

73 

STATE SUMMARY OF CONTENT SPECIALIZATIONS COMPLETED 

BY GRADUATES 



ACTUAL GRADUATES 



PROJECTED GRADUATE! 



C --TENT SPECIALIZATION 



AGRICULTURE (VOCATIONAL) 
ART 

ATHLETIC TRAINFR 
BEHAVORIAL DISORDERS 

(EXCLUDING AUTISM) 
BEHAVORIAL DISORDERS 

(INCLUDING AUTISM) 
BIOLOGY 

BUSINESS EDUCATION 
BUSINESS PRINCIPLES 
CHEMISTRY 
CHEMISTRY/PHYSICS 
CONSUMER AND HOMEMAKING 
COUNSELOR 
EARLY EDUCATION 
EDUCATIONAL AUDIOLOGIST 
ENGLISH 

EaiSH/LANGUAGE ARTS 
FRENCH 

GENERAL MATH - ALGERBRA I 

GENERAL SCIENCE 

GERMAN 

GIFJED 

HEALTH 

HEARING IMPAIRED 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS/ TECHNOLOGY 
JOURNALISM 

LANGUAGE ARTS (4-8,7-9) 
LATIN 
MARKETING 
MATHEMATICS 
MENTALLY IMPAIRED 
MIDDLE CHILDHOOD 
MULT I -CATEGORICAL 
MULT I -SUBJECTS 
MUSIC 

OCCUPATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS 
ORAL COMMUNICATION 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION TO 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
PHYS ICS 

PRESCHOOL H-MDICAPPED 
PRE VOCATIONAL EXPLORATION 
PRINCIPAL 

READING SPECIALIST 
RUSSIAN 

SAFETY EDUCATION 

SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIAL 

SCHOOL I IBRARY-MEDIA 

SCHOOL NURSE 

SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST 

SECRETARIAL STUDIES 

SEVERELY AND PROFOUNDLY HANDICAPPED 

SOCIAL SERVICE AND ATTENDANCE 

SOCIAL STUDIES 

SPAN I SH 

SPECIFIC LEARNING DISABILITIES 
SPEFCH LANGUAGE PATHOLOGIST 
SUPERINTENDENT 
SUPERVISOR OF INSTRUCTION 
VISUALLY IMPAIRED 
VOCATIONAL ADMINISTRATOR 
VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL 



|er|c 



TOTALS 



loot oj 


1084-ftt 


tQftt-86 


1086-87 




IQ88-PQ 

1 TOO— C7 


IQPQ Of 


q 


1 1 


It 

1 7 


16 


10 


| | 
l 1 




47 


4t 
47 


71 

L 9 


7Q 


78 
£0 


X6 
>0 


Yt 


1 o 


74 


77 


29 

*7 


74 


7t 
17 


O- 


X7 


7t 
17 


77 


DQ 
07 


64 
0^ 


07 


a* 


ft 


ft 
U 


ft 
U 


ft 
U 


u 


o 

0 


c 
I 


Al 


70 


Af\ 
4U 


40 
««7 


74 


09 


Ci 


04 


7/ 


71 

L 9 


4ft 


70 


X7 

7/ 


t* 
7< 

z. 


1 7 


17 
XL 


It 

17 




IQ 
ID 


04 
<c4 


It 
■ 7 


IQ 


11 


71 
L 1 


7n 


0? 
LL 


I £ 
It 


ft 


ft 


ft 
u 


ft 


L 


o 
4 


4 


)8 


77 


26 

«0 


18 
1 o 


It 
1 7 


4tO 


0 


Al 

H 9 


4) 

*« 7 


tA 


66 


6t 
07 


07 
OC 


0/ 
0* 

4C 


I4t 


144 


in? 


Q4 


08 

70 


/O 


19 

1 7 


i 

7 


4 
^ 


4 


t 
7 


7 

9 


1/ 
\\ 


68 


62 


t2 
?£ 


t6 


4) 


IQ 

1 7 


t 
K 


NAP 


NAP 




t 


4t 

■♦7 


87 

O 9 


1 ft' 

1 u. 


10 


IX 


» 


7 


O 


in 


1 . 


o 


o 




ft 
u 


ft 


7 


1 


82 


105 


1 1 


1 12 


1 1) 
1 1 7 


1 \ A 


1 If 
1 n 


o 


X 

? 






| 
1 


I 
i 


I 


61 


64 




64 


tt 

77 


71 

9 \ 




1\ 

» j 


61 


so 


)8 
✓o 


46 


40 


4< 


0 


ft 


NAP 


NAP 


MAP 




Ha. 


12 


16 


17 

1 9 


74 


16 
10 


0 i 


1 ' 
1 


6 


s 

J 


7 


10 


7 


0 


t 


45 


55 


33 


32 


29 


25 


1 


5 


0 


3 


0 


0 


1 




t 


10 




1 / 
1 \ 


4 


IU 


1 


99 


i ? f 


160 

1 WW 


lit 


1 17 
i7* 


1 X7 
i 7^ 


1 0 
1 i 


197 

■ 7 9 


20) 


179 

1 17 


184 

1 OH 


111 


IOQ 
177 


OA. 


14 


12 

1 L 


ft 
D 


1 T 
1 7 


IQ 

17 


17 
14 


1 
1 


2 


o 


NAP 


MAP 

finr 


1240 


finr 


ha 


60) 


720 
9 m 


672 

O * L 


tQft 


6P7 


07^ 


60 


106 


7Q 
r7 


Ql 


to 




77 

I 1 


7 


o 


ft 

V 


ft 


| 


ft 
U 


7 
L 




24 




12 


17 

1 9 


7ft 


10 
lo 


1 
1 


246 


21 1 


2)2 


IOC 
I07 


I6t 
107 


Iftft 
IOU 


IQ 
17 


0 


o 

V 


I 
1 


1 
1 


ft 
U 


A 
U 




1 1 


A 


Q 

7 


A 
H 


0 
7 


c 

7 


1 


0 

L 


7 


Q 

7 


o 

0 


1 7 


A 


0 
L 


ft 


4 


14 


1 1 


7 


1 
1 


o 

V 


81 


X7 

7 9 


\A 


\7 


4ft 
4U 


1 

7 


176 


1)7 

1 7 9 


161 


1 17 


1 AA 


1 7t 

1 J7 


1 A 
IC 


60 


4) 


28 


^6 

TtO 


XL 

70 


X4 


I 

7 


0 


o 


ft 
u 


ft 


U 


U 


98 


71 


7ft 

9Q 


70 


To 


Ak 
40 


A 
4 


0 


ft 

V 


NAP 


UiD 


HAD 


U AD 




21 


\A 


7A 


7t 


04 

^4 


lo 


2 


o 


ft 


ft 
U 


A 
U 


A 


0 


1 

1 
1 


8 


17 


Q 


7 


Ifi 
lo 

6 


1 U 


2 


II 


8 


4 


10 


1 


0 


51 


18 


5 


3 


4 


19 


5 


4 


II 


9 


7 




195 


174 


177 


192 


154 


171 


16 


7 


9 


6 


6 


5 


4 


I 


130 


150 


170 


145 


162 


193 


2C 


46 


59 


24 


42 


24 


34 


4 


7 


5 


10 


14 


10 


14 


1 


9 


7 


19 


21 


15 


22 


I 


0 


0 


NAP 


NAP 


NAP 


NAP 


NA 


15 


10 


16 


8 


4 


10 


1 


0 








1 


2 




2,859 


5,017 




2,863 


2,792 


3,008 


2 # 9C 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



NfW COUNTY PROIESSIONAl U..JIERS IMPIOVCO 1907 80 ANI\ 1000 IW - FIRST YIAR HOI US 





NEW TEACHERS 


FIRST YEAR TEACHERS 








PtHCENlAGt 


NUnUlK Of 


PLRCtNIAGt OF NLW 


PERCENTAGE OF 




NUMBER OF NEW 


OF TOTAL 


FIRST YEAR 


TEACHERS EMPLOYE 0 


TOTAL TEACIILRS 




TEACHERS EMPLOYED 


COUNTY 


TEACHERS 


TEACHERS EMPLOYED 


(ca 


JNTY) 


(COUNTY) 




(FTE) 


(1 


r TE) 


(FTE) 


(F 


TE) 


(FTE) 


COUNTIES 


87-08 


88-89 


87-88 


88-89 


87-88 


88-89 


87-88 


88-89 


87-88 88-89 


BARBOUR 


16.5 


10 


7.99 


4.94 


11.5 


5 


70 


50 


5.57 2.47 


BERKELEY 


65 


86 


10.50 


15.49 


64 


41 


98 


48 


10.14 6.42 


BOONE 


45 


54 


11.15 


8.42 


28 


18 


62 


55 


15.54 4.46 


BRAXTON 


17 


8 


7.65 


5.52 


17 


4 


100 


50 


7.65 1.76 


BROOKE 


l| 


6 


5.29 


1.80 


5 


4 


27 


67 


.89 1.20 


CABELL 


56.5 


47 


5.15 


4.42 


56.5 


50.4 


100 


65 


5.15 2.85 


CALHOUN 


4 


9 


2.89 


6.52 


2 


4 


50 


44 


1.45 2.89 


CLAY 


15 


21 


9.98 


15.92 


1) 


15 


87 


62 


8.64 8.6? 


DODDRIDGE 


8 


5 


8.20 


5.14 


5 


1 


65 


55 


5.12 1.04 


FAYETTE 


Jl 


57 


4.71 


5.74 


19 


16 


61 


45 


2.89 2.48 


GILMER 


5.5 


5 


5.26 


5.06 


1 


2 


29 


67 


.95 2.04 


GRANT 


24 


18 


17.02 


12.54 


0 


7 


0 


59 


.00 4.87 


GREENBRIER 


10 


41.5 


2.21 


9.51 


2 


25 


20 


60 


.44 5.75 


HAMPSHIRE 


20 


22 


11.52 


11.97 


20 


8 


100 


56 


11.52 4.55 


HANCOCK 


15 


II 


5.52 


2.87 


2 


4 


15 


56 


.51 1.04 


HAROY 


2 


14.5 


1.47 


11.15 


2 


6 


100 


41 


1.47 4.61 


HARRISON 


4 


15 


.46 


1.56 


0 


5 


0 


58 


.00 .60 
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APPENDIX A 



Appalachia Educational Laboratory 75 
1989 Needs Assessment Project 

Omni Virginia Beach Hotel 
Virginia Beach, Virginia 
July 22, 1989 



Time ; 9:00 a.m. - 11:30 a.m. 

Title : State Caucus Meeting Outcomes 

« 

State ; (State Name) lMc<4 U»r<\»»u* 
Room : (Room Name or Number) %uJhC 1\\ 

State Consultant Name ; (His or Her Name) K^reiU M*ej\okcmJ 
AEL State Liaison Person: (AEL Staff Member Name) ~"Pouaa^ Lu4"t_ 



Members of State Caucus 

Participating : 1. HCLv~*- ooL> e_-> 



2. *Ke\tV\, ^>»u>OrV\ 



3. TRob t\ 



4. "~E>»*u ~"6*w- 



5. t>n<\e>pfcttgL *Se>bo4* 



6. U>\<> KgUiPrW" 



7. (-UC^ IJcLtfiJt* 



8. &vr| Ro-\| H^>M^i>lir\ 



Others Present 



e.g., observers, guests, ^ 

spouses, etc.: 1. xJ&diC T>i^via«. 



2. T^r^ ^tcil 



erJc 3 1 5 
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Appalachia Educational Laboratory 
1989 Needs Assessment Project 

NEED STATEMENTS 



1. We need more community support of local public schools. 

2. We need ways to ensure that educational policy is informed by the 
outcomes of educational research and development. 

3. We need educational reforms at both the state and local levels. 

4. We need to improve career education programming/career guidance 
services. 

5. We need to improve vocational education. 

6. We need improved financial support for local schools. 

7. We need to provide students information about Acquired Immune 
Deficiency Syndrome (AIDS). 

8. We need to improve sex education programming in K-12 schools. 

9. We need to improve teachers 1 working conditions. 

10. We need to improve the recruitment of highly talented individuals 
into the teaching profession. 

11. We need to improve the involvement of parents/guardians in the 
education of their school-age children. 

12. We need to improve students 1 mastery of basic skills. 

13. We need special programs for at-risk youth in danger of dropping out 
of school. 

14. We need to improve professional development programs for teachers 
and school administrators. 

15. We reed to improve the involvement in decisionmaking of those 
implementing and those affected by decisions at the school level. 

16. We need to improve programs that enhance secondary students 9 
motivation to learn. 

17. We need programs to enhance the functioning of local boards of 
education. 

18. We need to provide programs to address the special needs of minority 
students and community members. 
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19. We need to improve instructional programming for middle school-age 
students. 

20. We need to improve school facilities to ensure the delivery of 
quality education to all children. 

21. We need programs to improve students 1 higher order thinking skills. 

22. We need programs to improve adult literacy. 

23. We need programs to improve the care and education of preschool 
children. 

24. We need programs that address the special needs of small, rural 
schools. 

25. We need programs that address the special needs of urban schools. 

26. We need programs that provide care for the childr^ of public school 
students. 

27. We need to study and report on innovative programs to improve 
teacher preparation, induction, and professional development. 

28. We need to enhance the involvement of the state's higher education 
community in the improvement of local schools. 

29. We need to study the use of technology as a means for improving the 
delivery of instruction to all children. 

30. We need to improve educational services for all exceptional students. 
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APPENDIX C 

Educational Need Statements for West Virginia, Page 



EDUCATIONAL NEED STATEMENT 

• The educational need state- 
ments are derived from the 
1985 AEL NA process, the 
1987 AEL NA survey, the 1989 
AEL Resource Center "hot" 
topics, and the 1989 AEL 
information base scanning 
system. 



NS No. 



NANKING OF 
IMPORTANCE 

Following the 
need state- 
ments ranking 
activity, use 

• High, 

• Medium, or 

• Low 

for each need 
statement. 



ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT THE STATE'S 
AWARENESS OF AS HELL AS CAPA- 
BILITY AND READINESS TO ADDRESS 
THE NEED STATEMENT 



1. 

AWARENESS 

• High 

• Medium 

• Low 



2. 

CAPABILITY 
t High 

• Medium 

• Low 



3. 

READINESS 

• High 

• Medium 

• Low 



3. 



OPPORTUNITIES AND/OR RESOURCES 
THAT COULD HCLP THE STATE AD- 
DRESS THE NEED STATEMENT 

For example: 

• Favorable climate in state 

• Pertinent legislation 

• Available resources, 
including AEL 

• Forthcoming R&D products 



LIKELIHOOD THAT THE STATE WILL 
USE ASSISTANCE FROM AEL TO AD- 
DRESS THE NEED STATEMENT 

Use: 

• High Likelihood 

• Moderate Likelihood 

• Small Likelihood 
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